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TRAGEDY originally corresponded, in no degree, to the 
modern idea of the term; for, as it originally stood, we may 
say there was nothing included in tragedy whieh could be 
designated as truly dramatic. As first celebrated, in its 
earliest form, its objeet was simply the singing of choral odes 
on festive occasions, and the sones were accompanied by music 
and dancing. The festivals on which it was given were in 
honor of Baechus, and oecurred at the gathering in, or rather 
the conclusion, of the vintage. We do not mean to say, how- 
ever, that the custom in question was confined to the rites of 
Bacchus; for it was not: it was rather an expression of festal 
vladness attendant upon many of the ceremonies of the Greeks 
which were of a religious character. Contests in which the 
poets appeared were by no means unusual. It is probable 
that they might frequently oceur, if not periodically, at a 
festival called Dionysian. 

Thus the custom of competing for a prize, including in itself 


* For the benetit of students of the Classics, we give 1 mily titles in the orig 


inal, but also he most remarkable 
for their wonderful vigor and f lL the most difficult to be translated he 
latter are put in the form of foot-notes, so as not to interfere with the text of one 
of our ablest and most esteemed contributors, — Ep 


if PF such of lal passa sas are at o7 t 
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the chorus, may have engrafted itself on tragedy. Indeed, we 
have reason to believe that at these festivals recitations of 
odes took place, which were very different in their character: 
the one kind, grave and stately, with imperial mien and tread, 
whence tragedy originated; the other, of a licentious nature, 
intended for buffoonery, which doubtless formed the germ of 
comedy. In faet, in all countries where Baechus was wor- 
shipped, the rites in his honor were strongly tinetured by the 
same spirit of licentiousness and of sensuality which more or 
less disgraced them and all pagan rites. And here the Greeks, 
refined as they were, differed but little from thi ir neighbors 
the less polished nations around them. 

‘the sacrilice of a goat to Baechus—a part of the cer monial 

must have given birth to the term tragedy, which signifies 
the “ goat song.” Thespis, who flourished in the age of Solon, 
made the choral songs and danees still more interesting, by add- 
ing a new feature. This he did by introducing an actor, whose 
business it was to recite during the intervals of the choruses 
verses honoring some favorite hero, or celebrating some popu- 
lar o1 ludic rous incident. The actor hedaubed his face with 
wine-lees, and earried about with him wherever he went the 
simple accessories necessary to the exhibition of his perform- 
ances, Ile acted pretty much, in this regard, like any vagrant 
showman who presents himself and his wares at our public 
fairs. 

Two authors of 


antiquity, Clemens Alexandrinus and Plu- 
tarch, have introduced quotations in their works from trage- 
dies ascribed to Thespis; but Bentley, one of the most learned 
as well as acute of modern crities, has demonstrated that such 
were forgeries by Heraclides. He has thus shown that no 
written drama from Thespis has ever existed. Phrynichus is 
mentioned as a scholar and successor to Thespis. It would 
seem, indeed, that he was a poet of more than ordinary powers. 
Herodotus aseribes effects to one of his tragedies—the Capture 
of Miletus by the Persians—which would appear to prove the 
truth of the great historian’s assertion. The auditory is de- 
scribed as so deeply affeeted hy the representation, that they 
‘an no longer control their emotions: tf] 

ind in consequence, the poet, who should 


ey burst into tears; 
have been applauded 
and crowned, was fined a thousand drachme for thus bringing 
to mind a domestic calamity; and, more than all, the piece was 
forbidden a repetition. Phrynichus doubtless materially ad- 
vanced the art of tragedy beyond what had been achieved for 
it by Thespis. 


* Bayle has some judicious and excellent remarks the relat aims of Thes 


pis and Aeschylus. I] n'est pas si aise d'inventer.” he saves que @ajotter aux 
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Now on this simple basis, and with such slender materials, 
.schylus conceived and framed what is termed the regular 
drama. Justly, therefore, have succeeding ages hailed him as 
the father of tragic song. Msehylus stands, therefore, in 
tracie art by the side of Hlomer, his great compecr in epie art, 
Time is seanty of particulars of this great man’s life; yet the 
record of such fragments as we possess alone can give us an 
dea of the nature of the improvements he tntroduced, as well 
is of his own genius. 

He was born in Eleusis, in Attiea, about 525 years B. C. 
lle was of a noble family; a family highly distinguished by 
the splendor of superior talents, as well as by eminent services 
rendered to the State. It is said that, when a boy, he dreamt 
that Bacchus appeared to him while he kept guard in a vine- 
vard, and exhorted him to devote his talents to tragic compo- 
sition. Such is a traditionary tale, recorded by Pausanias. 
The next we hear of the poet, he is in the eareer of arms. We 
ure told that he fouchi ut Marathon, under Miltiades. He 
was then but thirty-five years of age, and vet so highly did he 
distinguish himself, that the prize of peeuliar valor was as- 
signed to him, among others, when that confliet, glorious alike 
to freedom and to Athens, terminated. In the same fight, his 
brothers, Cynegirus and Ameinias, reecived a like honorable 
distinetion. Their bravery had equ tilled his own. lle again 
made himself famous in the great naval action of Salamis, and 
ilso in the decisive battle of Platea. In the conflict of Sa- 
lamis, his brother Ameinias signally distinguished himself; 
acquired peeuliar glory, indeed, by causing the vessel of the 
Persian admiral to founder. It was by his means that she 
sank in the sea. Xerxes had been defeated: and the era 
which followed that defeat has been ealled the brightest in the 


annals of Greece. Athens then arose to be the head of the 


(rrecian confederacy of states. Her valor and her poliey 
Lee . s que ‘J apis a déja faits A la Tragedie, 
Eschyle den f le nonveanx, et de] msiderables., Ildonna 
1 Acteur car persona est In masqu non pas un personnage; 
ley l 1 de charrette, tit 
' t n t qui devint 
t fort burlesqu AfsiS 3 LoTa; 
H ! plus iD squ’Ar it 
! | 1 ) r Act iV celui de 
I . ( ju wenta un ] roile 
rik \ }) i i | nes 
fH lt | 
I ase Car 
ID | x } mata Th 
Su peruneti fa is ora 
P ! person@ palkeque repertor honesta 
Eschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis 


Et docuit 1M ui nitique ecothurno 
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secured for her that enviable position. The neighboring states 
acknowledged her sway; becoming, as they did, either her 
dependents or tributaries. As a result, commeree became 
enlarged and extended: wealth and leisure naturally sue 
ceeded; then came the useful and elegant arts: followed by 
the severer and no less useful sciences. Thus Athens came 
forth like the fabled bird from her ashes; as one writer says 
“alike the eye and ornament of Greece.” 

It was under such auspices that .Eschylus arose to the sum 
mit of the poetic art; whilst beneath his benignant and ma 
jestic sway the tragic contest became the popular and favorite 
amusement of the Athenians. He invented all those prominent 
attributes of the strueture <pirit, tone. and accompaninent- of 
the tragic art, which have raised tragedy, by the verdict of the 
vyreatest crities, to a rank among the verious produc lions of 
poetry. He represented the very o jects he deseribed; and 
this was more than succeeding, as he did, in acting on the 
feelings, and in touching the passions of the auditory. He 
vave to his ideas suitable forms: he so placed them before the 
spectators, that they realized to their imaginations the imaves 
of tradition. All this did the cenius of .Eschylus achieve. 
lle is the author of seventy tragedies: but only seven have 
come down to us. ‘These alone have escaped the ravages of 
time. Thus limited are our means of judgment respecting the 
father of the tragie muse. Among those that have survived 
however, are the Seven Chiefs, the Avamemnon,. and the Pro 
metheus. These, as we find them, rank amone the noblest 
specimens and finest productions of man’s genius. The Heetor, 
\jax, and Achilles of Homer are not more intensely individu- 
alized than the Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Prometheus 
of -Eschvlus. The poet's subjects were distineuished DV a 
conception of strength and faney whieh is apparent to all. 
Even Pindar himself is hardly more sublime in the lyrical 
inspiration of his choruses. And a language as nervous, sub 
tle, and comprehensive as the Greek, ean scarcely embody and 
manifest the entire compass and power of his thoughts and his 
images. The poet makes almost everything he touches pictur- 
esque. Whatever may be the particular stvle of his compo- 
sition. whether he reeites or narrates. he boldly delineates or 
personities—Shakespeare and Milton alone excepted, no poet 
ancient or modern, whose compositions contain more striking 
instances of what Horace describes as shreds of sentences 
which, beeause of their expression, themselves become poetry. 
The testimony of the ancients respecting his merits is univer- 
sally thesame. That of Dionysius Halicarnasseus is as follows: 
“ Eschylus peculiarly excelled in loftiness of thought, and in 
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a just conception of what constitutes dignity in the delineation 
of the passions and manners. His style is wonderfully adorned 
by figurative and impressive language, and he is very skilful 
in the invention of words and cireumstances adapted to his 
particular purposes.”  Longinus al-o praises him = in_ the 
strongest termes, quoting the scene of sacrifice in the Seven 
Chiets. 

But the ancients are not alone in thinking so highly of the 
merits of Kschy lus: for the judgement of the moderns is much 
the same. A great poet and an able critiet says: “ At his 


summons, the mysterious and tremendous volume of desti 

in Which are inscribed the doom of gods and men, seemed to 
display its leaves of iron before the appalled spectators: the 
more than mortal voiees of deities. Titans. and departed 

‘roes, were heard in awful eontference; Olympus bowed, ond 
its deities descended: earth yawned, and gave up the pale 
spectres of the dead, and the yet more undetined and e¢risl 
fo ms of those infernal at ities who struck horror into the eods 
themselves, All this could only be dared and done by a poet 
of the highest order: contident, during that early age of «© 
thusiasm, that he addressed an audience prompt to kindle at 
the heroie seene whieh he placed before them. It followed 
almost naturally from his eharaeter, that the dramas of 
Meschylus, though full of terrible interest, should be deficient 
in grace and softness: that his sublime coneiseness should 
deviate sometimes into harshness and obseurity; and that his 
plots should ; ppear rude and inartificial, compared with those 
of his su cessors In the dramatic art. Still, however, sehvlus 
not only led the way in the noble career of the Grecian drama, 
Pel outstripped in point of sublimity at least, those Dy whon 
he Wis followed.” 

We have already spoken of Thespis in connection with the 
trawie art. iis construction Was exceedingly simple in it: 
details: ¢ itirels unlike what tragedy alterwards beeame. a 
was little more than a recitation, a single actor taking the part 
of the adventures or exploits of some hero, real or fancied 
This recitation had the effeet to relieve the monotony of the 
chorus. .iscehvlus. however improved upon Thespis, intro 


lucing two. and sometimes more persons, Into his drama 
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Each of these actors had a special task assigned to him; his 
Wis a distinet office; and thus the father of the tragie art gave 
to his e mpositions variety and animation. The semblance of 
reality, too, was thus produced upon the imagination. 

Th trawedie s of the an ients were hot generally character- 
ized by the marvellous; the seenery, therefore, was by no means 
Claborate, but very siinple. The idea conveyed to the mind of 
a modern by the term “ theatre.” was quite unlike anything 
ame the ancients Our theatrie: 


il ye rformances tuke | lace 
in | ! sealed houses, if we Mav sO speak ; and the 
ami s and entertainments furnished occu in the night. 
All t lendors of illumination are added to charm the spee- 
tators: whi ‘jects of the most exciting nature are produced 


and exhibited. Nothing of the kind characterized the places 
devoted to the drama and to tragedy in those times of which 
we discourse. The theatres of the Greeks were not eviled 
houses. but were open to the -kies: anal, instead of the il per- 
formances occurring at vight, the representations were given 
in the broad glare of day. No female performers were allow- 
ed; everything was done by the opposite sex. There were 
advautages as well as disadvantages attending t! is mode of 
theatricals and tyle of building. As the Greeks sat within 
their temples dedicated to the muses, and beheld and applauded 
their plavs, theirs was the gratifieation and delight of inhaling 
the pure air, while their brows were fanned by the solt breezes 
of their delicious and vsalubrious clime. True, sudden changes 
of weather may, at times. have disturbed them; but these wer 
but slight and mom nary annoyances, ea ily cuarded agai 
by some slight contrivance. in another important respect, 
too, tragic representation among the Greeks differed from 
ours What should we think of commencing ovr theatricals 
wit religious ceremonial ? Yet the Greeks did this: then 
deities were first remembered: and the smoke of aerilies 
ascended from their altars. How different and untike the 
modern from the aneient theatre! With ourselves, theatrical 


represt ntations pres nt only a scene of pleasure. We go ‘rl 
to | ustructed, but simply to be entertains d and amused. 
The aneients, we see, were more religious than the moderns. 


At first the scenery was not movable; appropriate seenery, 
howe CF. was added, whieh vreatly contributed to thie illu ion 
ot the piece, \ristotle tells us that Sophoel s Improved much 
upon the inventions of his predecessor; and yet some at least 








of the seenes in the dramas of JEsclivlus must have required 
machinery, demanding much ingenuity and invention. ‘Take 
tie Prometh uS as anh example. In order to its represeni ion 
not only mechanical, but pictorial skill was demanded; and this 
must have called forth great exertion—certainly considerable 
of that ingenuitv which is a concomitant of venus. Consider 


the scenery required—a savage and rocky eminenee lifted upon 
the Tri kless deep. Llere the lant re bel is ~COC) 


the bosom 0 


chained—a chorus of sea-nvn plis who visit and eondole with 
him. Thev eome as if wafted in a winged chariot. And now 
ippecars Old Oceanus, following. tle makes his ee on What 
sce a flving st ed. Such are the eet irtieulars of the trag 
edy, contirmed as well as inferred. The first building at 


Athens dedieated to the drama was extremely rude in its 


rh ueceeding building is supposed ive been ereeted u 
der th uspices of JEsehvlus, and therefore d 
idapted to the 1 proveme ts he had introdueed “tT ( er 
res awaited it It was either rebuilt or en!a lL by Peri 
cles. Portions of it are still discoverable Athens 1 
pellation of the theatre of Bacehu nest 
compositions also of Sophoeles and Euripides were represented, 
Seenie representations we not the only things fo hich the 


ancient tieatres were emploved. Contests in musie. and in still 
epartments of ingenuity and skill, also took plaee within 
them. Frequently they witnessed the convocation of <em- 
blies for political purposes. At Athens the people came together 
in the Pryx, a place of great ntiquity and of much int t. he- 
cause of its associations with the noblest | of 
histo ¥. In the age of Phil pand Alexander, the custo had 
heeome fre juent al Athens of hor oring with a erown of old 
any citizen who had rendered signal services to his country 


The ! vals for the cvolden Crown, De ! osthenes chet ‘ chines 


Sto vd fort! on one s ich rreat ocension il d conte de ie Is 
ehvlus, like his great modern rival, the illustrious Shakespeare 
was not only an author, but also an actor. We are told that 
he often appeared and took parts In his own dramas. tle must 
have been an actor. too. of no inconsiderable merit: for he is 
referred to as animating the performers by his example as well 
as instructions. Under Thespis and those who immediately 
succeeded him, but little if any relation appears to have exist 


ed between t! i =ubye Cts of the Chol S and that of the aceom 
panying monologues. The latter had heen brought forward 
les between the pauses of the chorus. This has 


mnged. The dialogue now made un the main 


mereiyv as Cpl-¢ 


hodyv of the piece, the chorus becoming no more than episodical. 
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The choral songs were introduced, forming an impre ssive com- 
mentary upon the incidents of the play. These stood forth and 
eave utterance to the moral or the religious sentiments, or to the 
patriotic emotions which the scene, whilst transpiring, ought to 
excite in the spectators. Of modern orehestral effeets the an- 

its appeared to have known nothing; and yet it would seem 
that their loss in this respect could not have been great; for 
the tones of the human voice, with some simple accompaniment, 
can move the passions and touch the fi eli igs, as ho mere com- 
binations of orchestral sounds can. Musie and dancing oceu- 
pied important positions in the ancient Greek drama. “As for 
the stvle of the dances, this was grave or otherwise, and cor- 
esponded to the nature and character of the poetry. Great 
proficiency was attained in the or orian art. An autho 
S quot d who states that Telestes, : L peri ormer in the “* Seven 


Chiets of Thebes.” was so ac ‘comp lishe din the art in questio 


hat the course of the action of the play was perfeetly mani- 
tested by his movements. The moral character of tr: iwedy ad- 
mnitted of no indelicate movements or gestures, which were ey 
pressly denounced by Aristot] e. Few and os indeed, were 
the musical instrument empl ove ed. The musie wus not intend 
ed to dro n the voi es Ol the singers. The finte the pipe, t ( 
lyre, these were almost altogether used to aid the performe 

In ina choruses, | owever, the trumpet was sometimes in- 
troduced. Suel. at leas the probability of the case. With 


the ancients, the oljeet sought most of all was distinet articu- 
lation: for this was re wipe d by the incidents of the picee: and 
that was to be explained and thus understood, Lin =p king of 
music as forming an important, nay, essential part in the Gre 


clan drama. we desire to note the fuet, that the ancients ruve 
the rly attention to that braneh of accomplishments. Tl ey 
were adepts in vocal and in musieal science. Theirs was a high 
devree of natural taste: added to _ was their wonderful pro 
Cc cy isical scienee, and the | ‘able influenee of their 
€ ate. These things were eal deied to vive to the human 
voice, among them, a compass. flexibility, and sweetness of 
tone unknown iN less polished countries. An Atheni ’: edu 
Culion W incon ipl { hav, Was not finished, till the culture of 
musical science, the pons of dialeeties, and the exercises of the 
palestra had found it and given to it richness, breadth and 
depth. Philosophy, too, and philosophical spe ulation. were 
COl it ‘ al parts | thi educational system. \ ta ti for 
the Introcdue 1 Ty Anaxavoras. Pericles the renowned 
yarrior, -t dnand orator, pecat hi pupil; nd | eC, it 
aid, h | iv and polished rhetorical styl 
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The greatest Grecian philosophers tell us that musie was 
made a part of moral discipline; that, in some manner, it be- 
came subservient to good morals. However this may he, it is 
certain that some of the most distinguished of their philoso- 
plers beeame proficients in musical science; gave their time and 
attention to it, and also inculeated it upon their disciples. 
Pythagoras was one of these: the “ divine * Plato was another. 
The last goes so far as to ascribe a great deal of the dewener- 
acy of his countrymen to their growing want of reverenee, and 
to their abandonment of the simple and grave character 
of the ancient music. Instead of the grave and lofty style 
to which they had been accustomed, and which, in the more 
flourishing period of their country’s history, they had support- 
ed and sustained, a stvle both effeminate and sensual was pa- 
tronized and approved. Musie universally prevailed, and was 
cultivated in all the prineipal schools of philosophy. The 
chorus in Grecian tragedy appears to have occupied the first 
and most prominent place. The dialogue of eourse had its po- 
sition, and excited a di ep interest in the minds of the auditors; 
vet the chorus r igned supreme over dialogue. “lis lvrieal 


i 
fc 


inspiration, the rhythm of the verse, its thrilling appeals to 
their patriotic or religious feelings, the mystic solemnity of its 
dances, and its musical attractions, styled by Aristotle the prin- 
cipal embellishment of tragedy ; <ufliciently secount for this pre {- 
erence. To native Greeks, enthusiastically alive to these va- 
rious atiractions, and intimately acquainted with the traditions 
and customs whenee origi ated numberless allusions unintelliei- 
ble to the acutest modern scholars, the time occupied by the 
chorus was a sort of continued enchantment. To the modern 
student, indeed, who is embarrassed by its difficulties of con- 
struction and the obscurity of its illusions, who surveys it strip- 
pod of its uppropi jate embellishment :, and who can at best but 
imperfeetly appreciate the grace and harmony, the swell and 
pomp of its high-sounding lays, it is apt to appear a tedious sus- 
pension in the development of the plot—an unnatural separa 
tion between kindred portions of the dialogue. 2... 
but to do real justice to the chorus, the eritie must forget him- 
self and the modern world, and realize as nearly as possible 
the feelings, the prejudices, and the tastes of an ancient Greek. 
He must reflect on the variety and the perfection of its various 
embellishments. j : ° . ° ‘ ° P What poetry to En- 
vlish ears Can sound 1 ore ln usically harmonious, for i! stanee, 
than the choral parts of Milton’s Comus? Were the English 
to heecome a dead language, and a foreign student to occupy 
himself with those compositions after a lapse of many centuries 
of ignoranee and barbarism had clouded over the meaning of 








their local or learned allusions, and, by introducing a false pro 
nunciation, had broken the “| ell of their h: rimnony, or dissolved 
the charm of their * linked sweetness long drawn out, what 
different judeme nt would lie probably pass on them from that 
which a correet knowledge of all these particulars now pro- 
duces !” 

Oceasior ally tl c pe rsous COM} osing Lie choral | and de eend 
ed from the heights of empyrean poetry, and took part in. the 
dialogue itself, by means of their yooreaioc, (coryphieus,) or lead- 
er. He spoke, according to circumstances, either as a single 
» ‘rson or {ol the whole band. or aided the progress of th iwe- 
tion by brief explanations, or uttered expressions of pity fo 
<uffering virtue, or in condemnation of crime or impurity. At 
such times the choral band advanced to the front of the orches 
tra, so us to be brought within the sphere of thi action. The 
style of sp iking and sentiment to which the chorus is con 
fined when thus passing the limits of its more official functions, 
proves that the expedient of the coryphwus was resorted to 
only when cireumstanees called for remarks or explanations 
J 


whiel: could not prop rly proceed from 
drama. Nothing, in faet, can be more tame or puerile than the 
style of speaking to whieh he is restricted. Father Brumoy 
in allusion to it, calls him, with laughable quaintness, Phonnet 

yiriee lian pi ; We quote \ hat sir Walter Seott saves. In 
his Essay on the Drama, upon this point. He has givena very 
humorous des ‘ription of the matte r, as follows: “ When a deed 


1@ person ot the 


ol viorence Was to be aet d. the helpless chor = ] sieaqd in 
terfering to prevent the atrocity to which the perpetrator hae 
made them privy, could only, by the rules of the theatre, ex- 
haust their sorrow and surprise in dithyrambies.” This wa 
well ridiculed by Bentley, in his faree ealled the * Wishes, in 
one part of which strange performanee he introduced a choru 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks, who are informed, by 


/ ‘ 


one of the dramatis persone, that a madman with a fire-brand 
has just entered the vaults beneath the plaee they occupy, and 
Which contains a macazine of gunpowder, The chorus, in 
stead of stirring from the dangerous vicinity, Immediately com- 
mence a long complaint of the hardship of their fate, exclaim- 
ing pathetieally, “Oh! unhappy madman—or, rather, unhappy 
we, the victims of this madman’s fury—or thrice, thrice unhap 
py the friends of the madman, who did not secure him and re 
strain him from the perpetration of suc] 
three and four times hapless the keeper of the magazine, who 
forgot the kevs in the door !” 

An examination of the choruses of :Kechy! shows that hi- 
aim was noble and lofty; that he sought to inculeate woral 


l deed of pi rehusy 0 
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views ana rinciples; also that, according to the light he en- 
yoved, his | icty Was carnest and sincere. lle is distinguished 
by reverence for the gods;* he respected the sanctity of an 
oath; he guarded, both by precept and example, the conjugal 
tie: he inculeated, by his writings, inflexible justice; taught 
moderation in prosperity; patience in suffering; devoted love 
io our country, and a generous hospitality. Such were the 


views and principles of this illustrious poet; and we ne d hard- 


ly add that their proclamation to his countrymen brought him 
heir unbounded esteem, and secured their applause. Nothing 
is found in his writings of a licentious or impure character. 
His morality is not doubtful, lik: of Euripides. In his 


choral strains is the recognition of thi power Of Conselencee; 
its awful sanctions; here are the resistless strivings of the soul 
« restless stirrings of the immortal within us: here, too, is 
clear perce; tion of the marked distinetion between virtue on 
the one hand and vice on the other. The tragie contests prin- 
cipally took place at the festival given in honor of Bacehus. 


This festival oceurred during the months of March and April. 

Athens was then full of strangers; its streets and squares 

crowded with the populace, All these had been drawn thither 
] 


most anxious to be present at and to view these * dramatic 
Olympia.” Deputies also appeared from all her depend neies, 


who had come to pay theu nual tribute into her treasury. 
W it t trl nogry, WN lai Ih CODSISLE | of three travedi Ss, Was 
acted, the Contest CX ded throug several days. So, at least 
we judge from the extent of the performan e. A fourth piece 
Was -0 { ( added to the three tragedies. This last was ol 


a sati l character. The prize was not awarded to the vie- 
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tor by the multitude assembled. A select number of judges 
took charge of the award; but not till they were solemnly 
sworn, binding themselves by an oath that they would be 
strictly impartial. The vietor was crowned, however, in the 
presence of the entire assembly. All the speetators beheld 
him, and he was hailed by their plaudits. The real prize was 
glory; its visible fruit, however, was a wreath of ivy. This. 
to those that beheld it, suggested and indicated his triumph. 
The Greek vietor was covetous only of praise. Glory was his 
mistress, and she had no more faithful and obsequious servant 
than himself. We have said that the name of the vie- 
tor was proclaimed; but this was not all, for the next in merit 
were also noticed inthesamemanner. Theprizeof the victorious 
chorus wasa tripod. This was generally dedicated by the 
chorus-master, In some pal ticular street or quarter near to the 
theatre. These tripods were held in great honor. Some were 
ere ected Upon temples dedicated lo Baecehus;: others were placed 
upon columns and rocks near the same place of dramatic rey 

resentation. But we return to the poet. The latter period of 
Ksehylus’ life did not correspond to the former in prosperity. 
His crown of rejoicing and of joy was worn with the greatest 
satisfaction and delight in the days of his vouth and man- 
hood. tle beeame an exile from Athens. Disappointments 
had doubtless soured his lofty spirit; his ambition had heen 
clipped of its heaven-soaring wings: he had to meet and sati=fs 
the eaprice of an Athenian mob, proverbial in this respect for 
its restless longing for change. Like many another distin- 
vuished writer and illustrious spirit before him, his name and 
fame were the oceasion of envy, and were not sufficient to keep 
for him the place in popular regard which his youthful and 
manly suecesses and triumphs had achieved. Even in the city 
of his hope and pride—his beloved Athens-—he began to feel 
himself a stranger. There, where his greatest triumphs had 
heen secured, and his name stood first upon the immortal serol] 
of her renowned sons; there, where he had achieved the repu- 
tation of the first tragie artist of his age, his spirit walked 
forth solitarv and alone: and at last even Athens became the 
occasion of his exile. His retirement from that citv has been 
ascribed to various motives: to resentment, among tle rest, at 
the prelerence hestowed on hi-x rival, Sophocles, who had pro 
dueed a tragedy which was reeited oa a memorable oeeasion. 
Plutarch savs that Cimon obeving an oracle commanding the 
Athenians to bring back the bones of their ancient hero. 
Theseus, to Attica, had diligently sought and suecessfully dis 
covered these remains in the isle of Seyros, whence he transferred 
them with great pomp to their native seat. Celebrating this 
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popular act, public games were instituted, and the tragic pocts 
were invited to a contest. When it occurred, the prize was 
awarded in a more solemn manner than usual. At the request 
of the presiding arelion, the judges were named by Cimon and 
his officers, who graced the oceasion with their presence. Af- 
ter much deliberation, the prize was assigned to Sophocles; 
which Eschylus was so little able to brook that he quitted his 
country for Sicily, where he was hospitably received by Hiero, 
of Syracuse, a prince of literary tastes and great munificence, 
and whose name has been immortalized by the muse of Pindar. 

Whatever credence may be given to the eause of the banish- 
ment or of the exile of Eselhiy lus. his fame is established upon 
an immovable foundation. Two things are well ascertained 
and authentieated: one. that he left Athens, whither he never 
returned; the other, that he settled in Sicily. That island, at 
that period, had become famous for the cultivation aid patron- 
ave of literature and the arts. Men of genius from various 
parts of Greece made the court of Hiero their place of resort. 
Philosophers and poets dwelt there, and basked in the smiles 
of the royal favor. Self-banished, therefore, .Esehylus  re- 
mained in Sicily; how long he survived during his exile from 
Athens, is by no means certain. His was an ambitious and 
ardent spirit; and Sicily, however attractive in itself, eould 
never have been to the poet what Athens had proved. When 
his mind recurred to his early friendships and triumphs: when 
he thought of the ruptured ties which had bound him to his 
onee eherished and immortal home, he had been less than man 
had he not sighed for the days and the seenes of yore, At 
times he must have seemed like his own Prometheus chained 
to a rock. with the angry waves of a remorseless sea dashing 
around him, and with the vulture eating at his vitals. The 
Catse to which his death is aseribed ~eCems fabulous, and searce- 
ly worthy of eredence. An eagle, it is said, as it hovered over 
the spot where he was seated, absorbed in thought and wrap- 
ped in meditation, let fall from its talons a tortoise, which, 
alighting directly on his bald head, fractured the skull. He is 
said to have died in his sixty-ninth year. In death he was re- 
membered. His remains were honored with a distinguished 
funeral, ly Hliero, which was. signalized hy tragie contests. 
The old poet, however resplendently shone his fame as master 
of the tragie muse, it would appear thought still more of, vet 
more highly prized, the glory and renown he had acquired at 
Marathon. The following is the epitaph he ordered to be in- 
scribed upon his tomb: “This tomb covers the remains of 
Esehylus, the Athenian, the son of Euphorion, who died at 
(relos. fertile in corn. The glades of Marathon would attest 
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his distinguished valor, and the long-haired Mede who proved 
“” The fame aequired by the father of tragedy, the renowned 
Esehylus, naturally ineited others to try their powers in the 
same field of effort. We have already referred to Sophocles 
is the successful rival of .Esehylus. The latter was just rising 
into notice when the fame of the former had approached its 
naturity. We first hear of him as selected, beeause of his 
accon pl hments, to form one of a chorus of distinguished 
youths whose office it was to sing a pwan round the public 
trophy erected in honor of the battle of Marathon at Athe hs. 
N=elhiy lus was then hailed as one of -the distineuishe d heroes 
of that memorable conflict. Little did he think, if he beheld 
the graceful vo ith, Sophocles, that day, that he would vel he 
come the most torn idal le rival of his fame! Sophoel *- Was 
Inferior to sehvlus in the qualities of the terrible and sub- 
blime, and seldom did the vounger poet rival the older in Ivrie 
splendors. Sophocles Was nore judicious in the seleetion ot 
his incidents, more correet in the delineation of the 
His stvle is dignified. Tle was a 
heart, and was very popular with his contemporaries. Hl 


life was prol mged to the great age of ninety-one. Wi THA 


PS lLOnS, 
Fan 
nan Of tine quaiities of 


say, in summing up the merits of Sophocles, that his stvle was 
smoot er and le ‘») abrupt, his imac Smore eracetul | = lie ion 
nore beautiful than that of his great rival. The spirit of 
beauty pervaded with its benign presence his eompo-sitions. 
We now come to speak of the works of the « minent por t and 
llustrious man who is the su eet of this paper. Hlis Prome 
theus is indeed a splendid poem. Its plot is not elaborate, but 


very mple. It depends for its interest entirely upon the 
character of Prometheus, who is represented as a @iant of the 
Pitanie raee, forming a prominent figure in the traditions of 
(ireela ] \ tholovy. Some obscure references may be traced 
in hi history to the scriptural necount Of ma fall, or of 
Babel’s dispersion. The seene is laid on the borders of the 
oceal mone thr crags of} Caueasus. Her Promet] eu is 
' , 


hained, by order of Jupiter; punished for rel llious opposi- 
tion to his will. Strength and Foree, personified by the poet 
are the instruments of his sufferings. His agon ie he endures 
in a spirit of stern and unyielding independence. — Lofty is his 
nee of the powers of the Thunderer. Such is the pieture; 




















which is relieved by the entrance of sea-nymphs and of Old 
Oceanus. They hie ole with the sufferer: they recommend 
submission. bin prowe riul contrast are | laced his anguish and 
ortitude. Equally poetical and sublime are the passage 

which detail his eo] oqu\ with the Chorus. To the last the 


Sl 


character of Prometheus is sustained. The thunders and 


ightnines of vengeance roar and flame in vain around him. 
Amid all the terrors of the secne. amid all the commotions of 


the elements, his voice is heard, as he descends into the yawn- 
ing abyss. uitering defiance. 

As an ex: mple of the sublime in deseription, we present the 
following from Prometheus. Ue is chained to the savage rock 
in mid-ocean, whose waves in fury dash around him. He 
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Surely this is a consummate introduction of Prometheus. As 
we hear him recite the story of his woes, our sympathies are at 
onee aroused; we seem to be with him on the same savage 
rock, the vulture preys upon us as upon him: and we feel the 
weight and burden of his heavy woes. Strength and Force 
are sent to chain Prometheus: but they cannot fetter his proud 
soul; they cannot bind the immortal within him. We would 
like to quote many passages from this incomparable tragedy 
but our space will admit of but few. We are at liberty to 
take only a pearl here and there, and must let the ereat 
treasury of sublimity and beauty alone. What can be fine: 
than the reply of Prometheus to Mercury, who is sent to inquire 
into the nature of the woes denouneed against him, and to 
threaten, if still neces- ry, vet heavier punishments ! Mercury 


The answer is such only as a god painted by infinite genius 
eould vive, Prometheus repli 8: 


rl il “ ce the waves that dash 

i k's firm bas« disquiet, but tn vem 
» 1 

( ! not of me that, through f whi 

Mav in his rage inflict, my fix’d disdain 

he | rr? t rsauti I 1 mill i 

| womanish sof . " ! 

I tret mv supplicating hands, entre 

My hated f to free me f 1 these chain 


| be that shame. that abic weakness, ft 


This is an answer that well becomes a god chained by it- 
exorable decree, as was Prometheus. He eould suffer untold 
agonies: but these should only lift his soul above his woes, 
and make him stronger for the trial yet to come. Here, in- 
deed, is the t iumph of will over the penalties and torments of 
the bodv: showing that that can endure more than even the 
vods themselves can infliet; and though the body endure untold 
anguish, yet the soul shall help it to its triumph over all. 
Mereury returns again to the encounter, and entreats Prome- 
theus in another vein. 
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power, and we are thri il impressed by it to such 
that words are pool things to convey the feeling. 
“loa maenitice close to one of the foremost pro 
the honored father of the tragie muse. The chorus 
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the fate deereed against him. The thunders roll and light- 
nings flash around him: the angry waves dash in fury against the 
place of his captivity. Abandoned of gods and men, he suffers 
on in untold agonies. But his soul is still strong: his spirit 
yet rises W th the necessities of the hour; the ethereal spark 
flames upwards to the stars; he is still a god, immortal; still 
lifts his erest defiant and contending. 


1 ft Vv deed 
‘ the tl rs y> tai 1 
‘ biel ne tla 
| e lrdont 
| 
: , : 
{ | | tT is 
rury y i 

| $; 1, | 
i } floats t rai ’ 
Of liquid hit, s vou What wrougs | suffer? 


We desire to eall the attention of our readers to the plot 
or argument of the Seven Chiefs against Thebes: not intend- 
ing, however, to do more than to present this, and then give a 
passage or two from the play. . The plot is as follows: Poly- 
niecs, the son of (Edipus and Jocasta, be ing unjustly deprived 
of his share of the government by his brother, Eteocles, repairs 
to Argos, where he marries the daughter of king Adrastos 
With the assistanee of his father-in-law and five other warlike 
pri iT spreads terror and desolation in the Theban  terri- 
tories, id advanees to the gates of the capital. The assail- 
ants are repelled, and the two brothers slain in single combat 
with each other. The Theban senators are no sooner delivered 
from t apprehensions of a hostile occupation of their city, 
than they issue a deeree that the corpse of Polynices shall 
remain unburied. Antigone, his sister, openly avows her 
determination to resist this arbitrary mandate, and prepares 
1 the rites of sepulture to her unfortunate brother. 
The Herald enters and proclaims the mandate of the great 
rulers of the Theban State. This is done in the presence of 
Antivone, who, for the love she bears her brother, and with 


to } rior 
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true sisterly affection, thus determines upon his sepulture. 
The Herald speaks: 


*Mv« l Ix me proclaim the mandat 
QE tine u sof the Theban St 

i 

H res 

Po shield her from her tf he fought, he fe 
i 

\"\ lls t ¢ 

iH | | s f of him am I bids 

() 1 4. f = ] " l 


=urely this is a very beautiful pieture of a sister’s love for a 
brother. It is, indeed, a transeript of nature. Not only the 
vrief of Antigone, but her pride, appears in her exclamations 
in the presenee of the dead. Centuries have passed since .Ms- 
the bowed and anguished form of the amiable sister of Poly- 
nices above the cold body of her brother. Yet, in’ the kind 
and reverent offices she performed on that mournful occasion, 


vlus painted this seene, depicting, in his matchless manner, 


we behold in her a representative woman, a tr ister, and a 
faithful friend. We are touched by her eri: her tears are 
reeious: her pride, the delight of angels and of men, but 


nakes her the a re winhl La and attractive. We make her 
oyief our own: our tears flow with hers: or s\ pathies trans 
form the stranger to the friend. So is the whole world kin; 
and the sacred utterance is true: “ [f one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; and if one rejoice, all rejoiee with it.” 


In heath or in Christian, sueh sentiments and feelings are 
vorthy of our nature. They bridge the centuries, and the na 
tions of the earth become “ no longer twain, but one.” Jisehy 
lus is pronounced the poet of the terrible and sublime. THis repu 


tation rests upon his characteristies of boldness and of loftiness of 
imagery: but these were not the only features which marked his 
produ tions. (s we have already seen, the beautiful, the ten 
der and the graceful, as well as the sublime and the grand, 











characterize his works running like au pure sweet tream be 
neath the overhanging cliffs and jagged rocks and boulders of 
the way. His was the power of consummate genius, enabling 
im at will to command the awful and the pathetic; to clothe 
he brow with thunders and to seam it with frowns, or to en- 
circle it with smiles and to dimple the fair cheeks with sun- 
eames. In .ksehylus, we not only hear the thunder and 


ike, and follow with fear th livid lightning s it 


cies, but it is also ours to listen delighted to th 
till THe Ae vice” of purity and peace, \oumemane 1 





other of the remarkable productions of .hsechylus. We wil 
state the argument, and then proceed to make some quotation 
rom the «cdraina,. ft reads thus: Du ing the absence of Aon- 
Ty on at the siege of Troy, his wile, Clytemnest nT) 
cdulterous intercourse with .Egisthus, who prevailson the part 
er of his guilt to murder her h ind, on his return. The 
aptive Cassandra, now the property of Aga muon, toreses : 
destruction of her unhappy master, endeavors to avert 
his impending tate, which exposes her to the vengeance of the 
murderess, who openly glories in her guilt, rewarding the fidel- 
itv of the ill-fated propnetess Dy consigning her to an untimel 
leath. 
We quote from. thi opening speech of the vatehmen, In 
oking the ery signal. -o long expected of the fall of Troy 


md its sudden appearance. ‘I hese form a fine and 
turesque introduction to the succeeding scenes: 


“ 





i Ye favorit a1 ePVeET from tl 
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hen we have the arrival of the Herald, which dissipates all 
doubts as to the meaning ot the signal, tovether with his feel 


ings of delight at finding himself again on Grecian soil. 


Hail, thon pate ls f Ar irtl 
In the f ht of the tenth year 
Returned, from the sad wreck of 1 } 
Vhis one, Is saved fre lespalt 
I t! ht Lin tl 
| ‘ the portion of a ! 
ihe return of Agamemnon, too, is very fine. He comes back 


covered with glory, the great illustrious head of the Grecian 
confederacy. To the city and throne of his ancestors he comes, 
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» soon arrived at the summit of his wishes and his hones 


so soon, alas! to be plunged into the abyss of shame and dee- 


radation. fy 


he contrast is striking: the ehange is so rapid 


from glory and honor to degradation and shame! Aeamem- 


Hoh is not oniv the wise 


nd dienitied monareh, and the eove 
e is the heroic chieftain as well. His past experi- 


wes, the tiekelness of fortune. and the trials of life. have 


changed him. Thev have chastened his teelings and moderat 
i lis aspirations and hi pride, even in view of his sien 
victories and triump! 
A FOoMem ie (| ning i triu mpl. 2 erowned and wele mmed 
vieto tius ) k 


utter ? 


The treacherous Clytemnestra, the perjured wife, thus re- 


ecives her husband: 


‘ \ ly 

\ {1 

I i hit { 

\\ ] ’ 

j t Ir 

! 

But the most beautiful pieture drawn by the poet is that of 
aussandra, th 100 captive, ufferine in behalf of virtue and 


honor. Foresceing the destruetion of her unham 


-he endeavors to avert his impending fate. Her tri nd 


ilertugs in consequence of her fidelity are depieted in the 


=t masterly ma 2 oe ms iie exclaims: 


l 

lier doo | pronounced; her fate is death: our 
trikes; her knell of hope is striking; soon she offers up he 
ifeint . 10 Vi her honor. The closing scene ison ( leulated 
to draw tears from hearts of stone. Reviewing her sad career 
and at length reaching its termination of horror and desp in, 
we ean look, and svn }) thize, and suffer no longer. Llow 
thrilling and beautiful, how full of sublime pathos, is 


! 


rophe—her address to the sun! The Chorus had expressed 
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Thy fate, poor sufferer, fills my es with te 


And she replies: 


wind 


Af 


| i Sun. v se} beams shall bless no more 


> 
\\ | end We cannot tind space for further quo- 
necessary, to show the beauties of this noble 

\ ‘tra, standing above the corpse of her hus- 

lL holding in her hand the bloody instrument of 

the last scene of real power in the plav. But let 

urtain fall: the scene is too painful to eonte mplate: all is 
e master-spirit and presence departs. If the article 

ve written will but lead our youth to the study of thos 
of excellence presented in the dramas and works ofl 


hvlus, and to an appreciation of those illustrious produ 


» have been the wonder and admiration « { the world. 
] 


by his compeers, we shall feel ourselves more than 


id for tl researeh nweeessary to its prep ration. 


States. Detroit, 1823 


aboriginal inhabitants of this country, whose origin 
ed by a night of shadows. are vanishing like the dews of 
orning before the advancing Caueasiun. An eminent 


] 


rican has expre-sed a wish that the “Sibyl leat” which re 


the Indian’= pecul ar character could be reseued om the 
as it floats by us, 


gloomiest period in the moral history of our world 


when the Romanus were rapidly extending their conquests over 


other nations, and the eagles of the great Republic were waving 
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over that land, in which the Hebrew prophets had said their 
Messiah would appear—at that dark « por h, when Jewish | riests 
were performing the outward ceremonies of the law, and the 
moral shadows of the people grew more dense, as the dawn of 
Christianity approached—in that “darkest hour which just pre- 
cedes the day,” a heathen philosopher was employed in writing 
‘On the Nature of the Gods.” He knew nothing of the sacred 
books which contained the only recorded revelation on the 


subjeet vhich he wrote: but the sentiments he advanced have 
influenced the inds of wise men in succeeding centuries. A 
single sentence is worthy of repetition. “There is no nation 
o wild and savage, no man so rude and uncultivated, whose 
nind is not imbued with the opinion that there are gods. Many 
have wrong sentiments coneernine them ut all think there is 
a Divine power and nature.” 


By the faint hieht of unwi tif It eClatio (ie I rhad d scerned 

? . . 4 . ‘ . . 1 
a sublime truth, at a time when it might appear to us that he 
could have had slight knowledge of such a subject. The Ro 


mans then knew little of the world. They had seen almost 
nothing of Britain, or of Northern Europe. They knew nothing 
of Northern or Eastern Asia.and Northern Afriea w utd per 
fectly understood. Little eould then be learned by reading. 
Neither Livy nor Tacitus had taught the world how history ought 
to be written. Augustus was buta youthful soldier, and Virgil 
was an undistinguished student. 

At that time there was a whole continent, far to the West, of 
which Cicero had never dreamed. It extended nearly from one 
pole of the earth to the other, and irver than all t orld 
then known to the Romans. That continent was inhabited by 


a people who were building temples and cities as magnificent 


those of Italy. but ina style of art which the eves of a Roman 


never saw, and they wer eaking a language which the ears 
of a Roman never heard. And these people, like those of whom 
Cicero had h ra, ere Worshippers of t] supreme Being 
And now nineteen eenturies have rolled away,and Rome and 
her religion have u dergone tranee revolution: r volutions 
which Cicero never antich ated, The faith of the conquered 


province of Judea has been adopted by the rulers of the “ Eter 
nal Citv.”’ and the patriarch of the Christian Church stood forth 
for many centuries the expounder of its doetrines for all nations. 
But the religion of the lone unknown continent | continued 
to our own times. Like the “perpetual fire” of the Persi if 
has burned on in defianee of all the storms of ag 


What was that religion which has outlived the worship of 
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the Jupiter of the Romans, or that of the Diana of the Ephesians’ 
What were the essential features of a faith which was so simple 
in its forms that every votary was a priest, and which was yet 
so strong that the soul was invigorated in every deed of chat ity 
and love by its powel -? Let the priests of Nature, who have 
no dark ny steries to conceal, be interrogated. Let their only 
sanctuary, though it be “a house not made with hands,” be vis- 
ited and explored. 

\s the historian has found the population of the Old World 
ibevery pei iod of its history divided into civilized or st tionary, 
wandering or barbarous nations, so we find that in the New 
World the same distinction has existed throughout unknown 
wes, The earliest religion was a pure theism, without temple: 
or idols. These essential agents in the political mechanism of 
idolatry were not known to the aneestors of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Egyptians and Hebrews. The first religion, then, of all 
nations, was e-sentially the same. lt is vain to seek for its 





origin except i ome direet revelation from the Creator him 
self. ‘This was not at first given by a written message to men 
But by direct i piration. It has heen perpet ited by the same 


power that sustains the p veical universe. Hence it has re 
mained in the world since the first hour it was communicated to 
the first man; sustaining. indeed, a variety of corruptions, but 
still existing 

tn the New World, as in the Old, the simple faith of the first 


aves underwent various modifications among the nations whieh 
made progress in retinement. The nomadic tribes retained 
1 


more nearly the same faith as it had been handed down from 


their ancestors lopting none of the forms or symbols of re 
finement. in this state the Christian priest found the North 
American Indiat Ile had built no massive palaces or monu 
ments of his own: but was discovered walking among the 
old cities and fortifications of a people of whom he could tell 


but little. In on place was the tomb of an ancient king, who 
had said as he ppro itched the erave, as said the Gaclie poet 
when he lav down to die, ‘ gray stones and a mound of earth 
shall send my hame t »other times.” The giant frame of the 
king was found, but his name could never be known. Inanothe 
place the conqguero of nations had only a small tumulus ot 
earth piled over him, and men came and looked upon the spot. 
Thev said. as the Celt did over a fallen e emy, * Narrow is thy 
dwell ng now! dark the plaee of thine ab vie! Oh thou, who 
wast so great before! These stones, with their heads of moss 
are the only memorials of thee!” On the next hill was seen the 











nound erected “ to commemorate the illustrious dead.” Those 


who erected it had exelaimed with those who buried the Celtic 
chief, “ We raised the earth around the stone and bade it speak 
to tuture vea 

lt hes spoke oul years, and to future ages, but the name 
l e ehieftain is nowhere record dl, and 
The last Aztee was driven f 
of his fathe thousand years ago, and the roving Indian has 
smoked hi pipe on “the high places” where human sacrifices had 
been offered to the * wod of war,” 


is unremembered 


ie 


rom his temples and from the tombs 


and he has hunted the hour 
and the buffalo over the eraves of a forvotten people. The 
Aztee and his religion found a restine-place in the vale of 
Mexieo. There again the t ‘mple of Ma 


irs Was erected. 


rning alike the science, the refinements 
perstition of the Aztec, found a more 
a truer happiness in the exercise of a 
The first striking feature of that faith 
lndians in the existence of a Supreme Bein: 
ians have all worshipped eg 
ey have ever shown an appearance of ado 
object, it has only been directed through 
Supreme Being above. who created it and 
thie ave alwavs been pure ¢/ ists of the 


Cast C ul | ) der, wna | ive never heen idolat rs, can 





ved by all the authorities from the discovery of 


the coutinent till now. Adair, who was a trader among them 
forty vear efore the R olution. was so fullv econvineed of their 
aevotion to ervice ol HW’ One -Uup4re me God ol lleave » and 
Marth, that he thought they must be the same people the 
neient Hebrews. and must have brought the religion of the 
lit it em ire Ala. The same opinion was advo 
Dr. | 
\ 
oO 
‘ 

| t } 
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eated by William Penn. Du Pratz found the Mississippi In- 
dians worshipping a “ great and most perfect Spirit, compared 
with whom all other things were as nothing, and by whom al 
things were made.” Another author says the Indians have but 
one God, Youewan, the beneficent, supreme, and [oly Spirit, 
who dwells in the elouds above, and in the hearts of all good 
people. Carver says they consider him infinitely good. 


Lewis and Clark, half a ex ntury ago, found the whol 


cy reii@1ol 


of the Mandans of the Upper Missouri to consist in a strong 


and unchanging faith in the O Great Spirit, who presided 
over the destinies of all men. His favor was so much desired 
that to obtain it they made every possi je effort. and “ saerifieed 


every personal consideration.” 

When the venerable missionary Heekewelder had been forts 
years among the Delawares of Ohio, he said that habitual 
votion to the Great Being was one of the most prominent 1 tits 





in he mind of an Indian. 7 ¢ sume fact Wis =m rted ly (.00 , 
kin near two hundred vears ago. and lh: been contirmed by 


every author of later times. Roger Williams said if any mat 


should doubt the existenee of the God of the universe Whoa 
made it ‘the Indians would teach him.” So fully does this 
belief occupy the minds of the most distant and uncultivated 
tribes, that every ehief, and every orator in every speech, re- 
fers to the Master of life who ereated all things. and claims: 
the adoration of all hearts. 

The precise idea entertained by the Indians of Hts px 
existenee has been nearly the same among all the American 
ations. They have ne ver regarded him as a formless, undetina- 
ble, incomprehensible essence, but as a porson, Who possesses 

he highest poss ble pericetion. 
The opinions of nations remote from each other h 
substantially different. A few of these, taken trom various 
localities, will show what the Indian belief has been for ages. 

The Great Spirit was represented by the Mexicans and thei 
kindred nations when the Spaniards first visited them 
mighty and perteet Van. They im oi ed him to be in appear- 
ance like a white man. When they were asked to describe 
their ideal Deity they portrayed a venerable and m ie stie man 
‘wearing a beard.” The Santees told Lawson, when they had 
heen praying at a distance, that they “had been talking with 
the Whi c M in above.” The pe ple who thus 1) 1k > are lost 
among the obliterated nations, but their faith still lives through 
out the plains and the mountains of the Far West. 

The Chippewas of British America believe univers lly in the 
existence of the Divine Mast if who is invisible to mortal eyes 


who ereated and governs the universe. and who is the only 


all the attributes of a ween in t 


ve nob been 
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being truly good. By his power men live again after death 
int happiness or sorrow, according to their actions in this life. 
The Pottowatomies of Lake Michigan believe in one only God 
-an irresistible and almighty Spirit. The word by which they 
expressed his greatness signified something more than greatness 
generally, as it was never applied to anything of a material or 
sensual character. If it were ever used as applic d to a man, it 
was only in the sense that we would speak of a godly man. 
They would think the word profawed by applying it to any 


COMMON O1 worldly thing 
Thev believe that the Good Spirit resides in that part of the 
~ky ere T in stands at noonday, the very zenith and apeNr 


of heaven: that He is always there, and yet is spiritually so 

! ll ought is plain before him: and that he 
isso very benevolent that no pravers are neeessary to make 
him kind and merciful. In 1822 the venerable Sae Chief, Win 
ebed, on the Upper Mississippi, said he believed in the existence 


oi the sul reme Spi it. He s Ippose d him to be in form like a 


near to us that eve 


man, even “like a white man in dress, and wearing a hat.” 

I} Miamis have always given the s ime opinion as the West- 
ern Indians generally. The same sublime and lofty sentiment 
was fully reecived by al 
tioned upon the subject. One of the chiefs humbly conjectured 
that the Great Spirit might have created an inferior God, who 
tight be intrusted with the care of the Indians. 

The belief of the Shawanese in the last century was, that the 
Great Spirit was in form like a man; not a white man, however. 
hut an tudian—that he was the Gi First Lidion, who ereated 


| thie indivi lu ils who have Heeh ques- 


the world. fle created the different races of men, not out of 
nothing, but out of /vmsed7. He made the Shawanese first, as 
the parent tribe ofall the Indians,and made them from his brain. 
He made them so perfeet that they could be in immediate and 


perp tual intercourse with himself, and thus they had all the 
know! dge he himself possessed. lor ages they were po rfectly 
Happy. But they afterwards declined in -piritual holiness, and 
‘ather took from them all the knowledge, and gave it to 


the white races of men, whom he created and placed beyond thi 
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Let it not be thought surprising if, in our efforts to portray 
the interior mind of a mysterious race, we sometimes obt iin, 
through imperfect translations from their figurative language, 
expressions unworthy of our theme, or of the Indian himself. 
In his vec? thoughts there is a moral sublimity which his meagre 
language can but faintly express. His deepest communings 
with the God of Nature have been in “ the groves, which were 
God’s first temples.” He has felt the consciousness of the 


| 


Divine presence on the shores of the vast lakes, on the tops ot 
the everlasting mountains, and in every part of the flowery 
prairics—those loveliest “gardens of the desert.” And his 
heart has swelled with adoration and his lips thrilled with praise, 
when he looked over the distant plains, and felt that / 's coul- 
try embraced the whole of that unbroken wild 

" ty of th th er had s 


l 


It has been said that the prominent religious opinions of the 
Ameriean race have found their expression in some modification 
of what is usually denominated * sun-worship.” This is only 

/ of the real Deity. 
The sun was nowhere regarded among the Indians as a supreme 
divinity, but as an inferior, typical representative of the Crea 
tor, Who was the only true and real object of wor- ‘ip, and Ww 
exhibited himself to men through these material symbols. The 
Indian saw God’s shadow in the su t far more poetical and 
ublime belief than that of the Persians. 


true so far as the sun is considered as a syiile 
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In the allegorical language of the Indians, they often per- 
<onify some of the powers of nature, and speak of them as real 
beings. They speak of the Spirit of the Southwest, which sends 
them in the autumnal breezes the “Indian summer.’ They 
speak of the Spirit of the Northwest, with as much distinctness 
as if it were a personal agent, intelligently talking to them. 
And it is sometimes difficult to separate the allegorical and 
figurative from the literal and impossible. But none of these 
powers are worshipped except as jedi through which their 
‘Xpore s3]0ns of oratitu le pass to ihe Author ol all. 

in other nations the type has often been adopter as the real 
object of worship. lu India the Brahmins taught the people to 
revard the symbols as realities. In ey ppt the pries ts followed 
ne system until they became as much bewildered as thei: 
people with the multitude of their gods; and both priests and 
peapie worshipped objects as veal divinities which their father 
had only honored as PEprest ‘ i. 

Sun-worship seems to have been universal over the Old World, 
lt has been found in Egypt, Chaldea. Persia, Greece, India 
Scandinavia, Lapland, Britain, Germany, and many other coun- 
tries. “The Fire-Worshippers” had been taught by their 
athers to worship the sun and the fire, as the emblems of the 


wit Sal 


trod of the world. They ceased to look beyond the emblem, 
and worshipped it as the real Deity. In Mexico and Peru the 
lneas and priests claimed to be “ ehildren of the sun.” But the 
fndians of North America have continued to look le yond the 
symbol to the being it represented, They have never been 
idolater They have never worshipped the emblem in the 
place of the true Deity. And still, in their figurative lancuage. 
they often speak as if thev considered the sun as their God. 
They often eall themselves * children of the sun,” as well as 
‘souls made of fire.” The Indian warrior and orator, Tecum- 
-eh, at the conclusion of a long and animated speech, was told 
hat his “father. the Governor of Indiana, desired him to take 
a chair.” He rejected it with seorn. “ My father!’ said the 
ndignant ehief, throwing himself on the ground, © the sun is my 
father! and the earth is my mother, and I will repose upon het 
DOS ym!” 

The allegorical lang 


ge of the Indians is not always intelli- 
rible even to the more ignorant among themselves. Like the 
language of the oldest nations in their primitive state, it con- 
ains more than appears upon the surface. The Indian pieture- 
writing, like that of the Egyptians, can be in some degree un- 
derstood by the most ignorant, but it contains within it much 
hat ean only be seen by the tifiated, who comprehend all the 


nysteries of their philosophy and religion. Their spoken lan 
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ruage has the same eharacteristies. The Osage chief who told 
the people of New England that he always thought the sun 
moon, ¢ arth and sky to be ‘ the principal vod hig also told them 
that the old men of his nation had told him about the Great 
Spirit from his earliest childhood. The chief who told the 
missionary about “the eods that he could see,” such as the sun, 
moon, and seven stars, and the Indians of the same nation, who 
wept at the sight of the eclipse of the moon, fearing “the moon 
was dead,” were eq ily familiar with the / ti r truth. that a 
higher Divinity had created themall. ‘The young Indian speaks 
to the rattle-snake as to an intelligent creature, and ealls him a 
pirit, and attributes his fascinating power to some high intel- 
lectual fueulty. But he does not regard the serpent as a divin- 
ity, though he speal 31 

his dead body to show the respeet a warrior feels for him. And 
the Indians of British America paint the figures of various 1 

ferior deities on their shields when they go to war, and vet they 
regard only with the highest reverence the one creater Being, 


who i thove them all. 


o him as one, and places the tobacco near 


Indians in every situation in life acknowledge their depend- 


ence on Divine Providence. They never meet a friend whom 
hey really desire to see, without expres-ing their thankfulness 
to f Math hove for so disposing the affairs of carth that 
they are permitted to enjoy that pleasure. This is so frequently 
noticed that white men think it must bea mere formal ecremony 


md they often refer to incongruous speeches, made by men who 


combine religious feeling with personal vanity in singular pro 
port ms, Ln instance of this m iv be seen in the diplomatic 
enreer o1a re owned chi fot the {) ly vail 

In tl year 1785, the American Congress nt three Con 
missioners to hold a Couneil with the Indians at Fort Meintos! 


on the Ohio. The principal | dia chieftain pre ent was Buek- 


nechelos, the Delaware kine. Wh he was introduced to 
the Amer commissioners he saw that the first two. though 
statesmen of some distinction, were only “ pecvee chee snd he 
passed by them without sy kine a rd. But when he e we to 


(ieneral George Clark, the man who had captured Kaskaskia 
ind Vi cennes, congue | ‘ {| i ay d Indiana for hi eoun- 
rv, and sent the British Governor of Detroit in irons to Vir- 
ginia, he felt the presence of a congenial soul. Grasping the 
hand of the “ Long-knife Chief,’ he said: * 1] thank the Great 


Spirit for having this day brought together two sueh i; 


, 1 —_ "owl 29 
rriors as Bu KRongwenhe lo- and (sent al Clark ! 


The Delaware chief was proud and vain, but he was sineeré 
in all he said. Never, in his opinion, did two greater warrior 


/ 


meet * to smoke the pipe of peace and drink # e-water” together 




















in the woods. But a religion whieh does not sustain the soul 
in the hour of trial and misfortune Is not likely 
at any other time. And, if we wish to see the real influence 


ne } c valued 


f an Indian’s faith, it will be necessary to observe him in 
scenes in whik h that faith is the only anchor of hope. A 
single instanee will exhibit the uncivilized chieftain i 
iative woods, as he was in his better days. 

One hundred years ago Col. James Smith was a captive 
n the interior of the present State of Ohio. lis adopted In- 
dian brother, then sixty years of age, was confined in his camp 
y rheumatism, and Smith was alone depended on to supply 
their wants by hunting. lle was unfortunate, and sat down 
it ni@ht in de spar. His old brother expecting this, had kept 
the only food which a small boy had been able to pick up, and 
now permitted Smith to cat it all. The poor hoy wate! 


a 
1th 2s 


vy watched the 
last morsel as it disappeared, and subinitted without complain- 
ing, though he saw that he must sleep the third night without 
food. 

fier all this trial of the fortitude of the old chief 
Starving’ Son, the white Hbalde, Christian as he was, ne ded a pious 
exhortation {rom his heathen brother. The old man saw this. 
and said: “I was once young like you, but I am | 


ee = 
ana tls 


how old. | 
uive seen the snows of sixty winters fall, and have often been 
worse conditions for want of food than we are now: yet 

ave always been supplied, and that, too, at the very time when 
| was re ady 10 de ps ir. Br the is you have heen | roug lit up 
umonge white men, and have not had the same Opportunity to 
ee how wonderfully the Great Spirit provides for his children 
in the woods! tHe sometimes lets them be in great want. to 
teach them that they are dependent upon him, and to remind 





an 
{ } 


Liem ob ite ir own weakness. But he never pe rmits ther 
lutely to perish. Now, be assured your brother is 


1 AVSO- 
telling you 
1 falsehood: but be satisfied that the Good Beine will do as ] 
have told you. Go now, sleep soundly, rise early in the morn 
ing’. and go out to hunt: ln strong, and be dili FEU $ do your 
hest. and trust to the Great Spirit.” , 
This was the speech of a wild Indian, who had never been 
taught by the Christian teachers to restrain his pa sions. tle 
was suffering excessive pain from disease and hunger. lle had 
| himself and son the “Canty food which that son had been 
ible to pre pare from the bones and sinews of the { 





fox and wild 
er brothe 


‘rat. This had all been saved for the white pris 
come in exhausted by fruitless efforts. 


who w: eX Per ted te 
And now, from Smit 


) 
h’s inexperience in hunting, there was no 


uman prospect of relief. 


I 
The white prisoner was deeply impressed with the old Indian’s 
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speech, and determined to follow his advice. He saw that, il 
the religion of the savage was not superior to his own, a life it 
the wilderness had developed such philosophy as common whit 
men never learned. From the early dawn of the next day he 
pursued the wild deer over vast fields of snow till the su 
reached his meridian height. unger now became excessive 
and the faith of the hunter and his fortitude sank together. In 
a fit of despair, he determined to run back through the woods 
to Pennsvilvania, and leave the trusting Indian and his son to 
starve together. After going a few miles. he killed a large 
buffalo. tlaving roasted and eaten some of this, he remen 
hered the old man and the little boy whom he had abando 
to die in the forest. He could not go forward, and | 

t 


1 


t him what would save 


i@¢ hastils 
returned, carrying with heir lives. The 
found the old « , { Waiting with pious fortitude, and how most 
vrateful to his white brother and their Heavenly Father. 
Other incidents which might illustrate the contidenee with 
which the true Indian has ever confided in the Giver of all Good 
need not be pres nted now. The people who have spent all 
their days and nights amid the grandest scenes of nature hav 
been compelled to feel that the God of Nature was ever very 
near. “ Overwhelmed by calamities and exposed to dangers 
which he cannot repel, the savage has no reliance on himself.’ 
{mong other nations, the priests of many discordant creeds 
have seized upon the most terrific phenomena of nature to im- 
press the ignorant or the wicked with the solemnities of death 
and a future life. But the Indian looks up with unshrink- 
ing features at the gathering tempest. He thinks the Great 
Spirit can control it. It was in the midst of the thunder-storn 
that the Druids performed the most awful ceremonies of their 
faith. It was when the lurid glare of the lightning illuminated 
the night, that the gigantic osier figure, filled with human beings, 
sunk into the flames, and the shrieks of the dying were drowned 
in the sullen roar of the thunder that rolled above their heads. 
Even the minister of the purest and most peaceful religion ever 
known to men has sometimes ventured to appeal to the most 
majestic displays of physical nature to aid him in awing and 
ubduing men who had heard promises and threatenings with 
out emotion. “Did you see that flash?” said the Christian 
orator, when the lightning played upon the corner of his desk. 
‘It was a flash from the angry eye of Jehovah! Did you hear 
that voice? It was the voice of the Almighty as he passed by 
in his anger !” 
But it is not with fear of meeting an angry Deity that the 
dian looks up at such seenes as these. fle thinks there are 
evil influences all around him, and that one superior, wicked 


/ 
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spirit rules themall. But they are all svbordinate toa far higher 
Being, whose watehtul eyes are ever over him, and who is too 
merciful even to wait to be asked for his kind protection. And 
when the Indian looks up at the gathering storm, he trusts in 
the protecting power which rules the spirits, who might be per- 
mitted to raise the tempest. As there was one tree at Rome 
which was saered to Jupiter, and exempt from the lightning’s 
troke, so the Indian found that the beeeh-tree of his native 
woods had been left unsearred by lightning in all the storms of 
Ges, Why i he stood lil der this tree, W hieh furnished his best 
shade from the sun and best shelter from the rain, a greater than 
Jupiter -hielded him and his favorite tree. He looked out upon 
© wild seen ry of the tempest-rocked forest and listened. to 
the roar of the hurricane amone the erashing trunks and 
branches, and with a feeling of pride refleeted that he was de- 
pendent upon nothing earthly but himself. And when he wrap- 
ped his robe about him whieh the monarch buffalo had worn 
hefore, and calmly lay down to rest amid the clashing of 
Heaven's artillery, he felt that every leaf of the bed on which 

he rested, like 
ie 

The Indian idea of conscience is the same as that of religious 
wople generally. Tt was expressed in this manner by an aged 
Wyandot chief: * When | was young | sometimes did wrong, 
and then I felt very unhappy until the bad feeling wore off. I 
neard the old peopl talk of the Great Spirit, but I did not 
know how he should be worshipped, except it would be by wiv- 
ing him the best | had. 

The prayers which the Indians offer to the great Giver of all 
vood ave the result of their earnest belief in His presence with 
them in every trial. The old warrior who died a zealous Chris 
tian at Sandusky in 1824, was not more sinevre in his devotions 
on the bed of death than he had been seventy years before that 
lime, when he praved the Great Spirit to “ help a poor prisoner 
he Ohio river that he might get home to his 
owh country.” e was so grateful for the protection and 
vuidance of his heavenly Father during his long journey from 
the mountains of Tennessee to his distant home on Lake Erie, 
that | acrilieed part of the first deer he killed after he crossed 
the Ohio * to the Great Spirit for his goodness.” 

The Delaware chief on the Scioto prayed for the restoration 
of his health, for suecess in hunting, and for rain to raise the 

iver. To manifest his confidence in the Good Being he address- 
ed, and his desire to please him, the chief made an offering of 
all the tobaeeo he had. He then claimed of that God from 


hoy to swim over 


t 
tI 
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whom he possessed no written revelation, the fulfilment of prom- 
iscs Which he thought were implied in the general benevolence 
of the Divine character. When his Christian brother laughed 
at the burning of the tobacco, the chief reproved him in so 
solemn and affectionate a manner that the enlightened Chris- 
tian was humbled and awed in his presence. 

The manner in which Indian sacrifices were offered was dif 
ferent on different occasions. Some things were offered by burn- 
ing them; others by casting them on the waters, or by hanging 
them on a tree. Some were disposed of in ways entirely differ- 
ent from all these, but they all had in view the same end. They 
all placed the object offered where its former owner could not 
again use it. They believed the infention to be the true test of 

he acceptableness of the offering, and thought it would be ap- 

preciated aecording to the devotional feelings of the person by 
whom it was presented. These offerings were made on the 
most common occasions. They were offered to the Creator of 
the world, though they were often given through inferior crea- 
tures. Though gratitude to the great Master of life was always 
due, yet he needed none of the gifts which a poor Indian could 
bestow, and was willing to see them offered to other beings in 
eratitude for favors reecived through them. And in all cases 
the manner of offering was a matter of indifference, if the desire 
of the heart was to devote the object to their great Master's ser- 
vice. Anold Mandan chief told Lewis and Clark that he had 
recently owned eight horses; “but,” said he, “I have devoted 
them all to the Great Spirit. L turned them out in the great 
prairie, and abandoned them for ever.” 

There has been a general belief among all the North Ameri- 
can Indians in the powers of certain persons to obtain knowl- 
edge by supernatural means, from the invisible spirits whom 
they imagined to exist around them. These favored persons 
have been called prophe fs, or magu las, and professed to obtain 
mysterious communications from familiar spirits concerning the 
past, the distant or the future. The people have believed that 
some of these had the power of sceond-sight, or clairvoyance ; 
and their successes were always sufficiently wonderful to keep 
up their fame. Thus the old prophet, who heard the alarm 
given in a winter night near Lake Erie that enemies were at 
hand, performed his usual incantations, and assured his fright- 
ened friends that no Indians were near him. In his vision he 
had seen nothing but wolves. And the tracks of wolves were 
afterwards found. 

Mr. Carver says he saw some Indians of the north-western 
lakes consult the Killistinoe priest to learn when the traders 
would arrive and relieve them from threatened starvation. He 
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had questioned the superior powers, and said the Great Spirit 
had not informed him precisely of the time, but he had been told 
that a cange would arrive at noon to-morrow; the men in that 
canoe would tell them when the traders would be there. This 
was all fulfilled. Mr. Henry says the Indians of the upper 
lakes during Pontiae’s war were expecting an invasion of their 
country by the English. The conjurer sent his familiar spirit 
as far eastward as Niagara, and in a few minutes he gave them 
positive assurance that no army was coming near their country. 
They afterwards learned that General Bradstreet had made 
peace with the Western Nations just before that time. 

In 1792 an Indian priestess on the Maumee river predicted 
a victory by the Indians over a part of the American army, then 
entering their country under the command of General Wayne. 
The Shawanese warriors received the announcement with the 
war shout: crossed the Maumee, their tall forms standing ereet 
in their canoes—and in a few days they followed Little Turtle 
to the field of victory. Having defeated a detachment of Ken- 
tuckians, they returned to the Maumee, and rewarded the 
priestess for her supernatural aid with six blankets and several 
pounds of tobacco. 

All Indians are inclined to believe in the existence of spirits, 
and think that many persons can hold intercourse with them. 
They think idiots and insane people more intelligent than they 
pretend to be, and that they are in some peculiar way in com- 
munication with the Great Spirit. This feature in the Indian 
mind has led to many successful efforts of impostors who have 
claimed immediate revelations from Heaven. ‘These have all 
left the Indians more debased and wretched than they were be- 
fore. Anold Wyandot chicf said he followed the old religion 
of the Indians till the prophets arose. He first heard the 
Seneca prophet, and believed Aim. “Then the Shawanese 
prophet came, and we followed /im, till we found he was foi 
war, and we left him. After that we sung and danced end 
feasted till the war of 1812. Then came whiskey, and murder- 
ing and starving. At last the missionary, Steward, came, with 
the good book.” This old chief was the first man to believe 
the good book. When he was eighty years old he was a more 
enlightened Christian, but not a more piovs man, than he had 
been in early life, when he “ offered the best he had” to his great 
Creator. The most celebrated of all the Indian prophets was 
Loud Voice, the brother of Tecumseh. The history of the mis- 
sion of the Shawanese reformers is the history of Indian diplo- 
macy, war, and superstition, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, till the downfall of the last Indian confederacy in the 
death of Tecumseh. It can therefore be but faintly alluded to 
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now. In their early life they were surrounded by the lowest 
scenes of savage poverty and wretchedness. In after years they 
etood in the presence of assembled nations as the Aing and the 
prophet who had come to revive the departing glory of the 
first great American Republic. In their religious capacity the 
prophet was the more conspicuous character, though in reality 
he was but the attendant planet of the greater luminary. 

The grand scheme for renovating the Indian nations, and re- 
storing them to the happiness which they enjoyed before white 
men ever troubled them, originated with Tecumseh. He alone 
possessed all the great qualities of a politician and a warrior; 
and he found in his cunning and deceitful brother an agent eapa- 
ble of descending to those lower intrigues which were beneath 
the dignified character the great “King of the woods” main 
tained throughout his life. 

The plan concerted between them was: 


i 


‘First. To oppose the American immigration into their country 
ind to resist in every possible way the progress of civilization among 
the Indian 

ad. id. To reassert the claim of the Indians to the rank of the first 
created peopl and pron: Heaven's peculiar favors to all Indians 
who would unite in maintaining inviolable the rights, the institutions 
and the religion of their fathers 

* Third. Yo combine in one ‘great belt’ of Confederate Republics 
the Indians of all the frontiers, to resist the eneroachments of white 
men upon a country which the Great Spirit had created for the Indians, 
and which He had commanded them to keep for ever. 


a In carrying out this plan, they determined to employ all 
the measm which Pontiae, Little Turtle, and former patriots had 
tried in uniting the Indians; and, in addition to all these, to bring to 
bear in the reli of their fathers one powerful agenev which none of 


their former leaders had dared to touch 


The details of the operations of the Shawanese prophet must 
he passed over. Ile became aequainted with the spiritual doc- 
trines of the Shakers, and incorporated them into his system. 
and claimed immediate intercourse with the spiritual world— 
not as a new thing, but as a favor which the Great Spirit had 
always permitted on important occasions. He had seen the 
truth of the temperance doctrine taught by Little Turtle. and 
he grasped tl ix reform as a new element of power. He saw 
the belief in witcheraft universal among the Indians; he seized 
upon it with energy, and employed it for all the purposes for 
which it has been used from the raising of the prophet by the 
witeh of Endor, to the burning of Joan of Are, and the hanging 
of women and childre n in New England. 

The Indian belief on the subject of dreams, omens, warnings, 
and presentiments, has been ever the same as that of nations who 
had more true and more false light on these subjects. They 
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have universally admitted the supernatural character of all they 
could not easily explain. Having little knowledge of the laws 
of the material universe, they have never been able to draw the 
line between the reasonable and the impossible. Every aged 
Indian can relate startling incidents, in which important an- 
nouncements have been made to him in dreams from the gcuar- 
dian <pirits of his tribe. Expeditions of war and embassies of 
peace have been influenced by a single dream. Brave chief: 
tains, who, like Brutus, defied all earthly danger, have aban- 
doned enterprises at the sight of the “ messenger sparrow,” and 
their followers have dispersed in consternation and dismay. 
They think it honorable to obey the Divine impulse it brings. 

The Indian belief in the existenee of the Spirit of Evil has 
been general among all American nations. Thus, the Indians 
of British America have told of their belief in the existenee 
of an evil, wicked Spirit who caused all the evil in the world. 
They hated and feared him. They prayed to him to palliate 
his anger. 

The Pottowatomies believed in the same wicked spirit. and 
thought he tried to do all the injury he could. His place was 
in the cold regions of the North. They prayed to him to lessen 
his wrath. The Goo/ Spirit. was so verv benevolent that He 
would be kind to them whether they prayed to him or not. 

The Miami Chief Metea said the existence of a bad spirit 
was proved by the ex/stence of evi], A good spirit could not 
create evil. There must then be a bad one. His home was in 
an appropriate place for the abode of all wickedness. It was 
a region decked not by flowers, fanned not by breezes, cheered 
not by the sun of heaven. 

The Indian view of the doetrine of reconciliation and atone- 
ment as held by Christians of some denominations, was thus 
expressed a hundred years ago: Col. Smith having explained 
this doctrine to his old Indian brother, the chief studied over 
it with decp seriousness, and gravely said, * It may be so.” He 
said further, that it did not appear as ridiculous as the doctrine 
which he had heard from the priests at Detroit. But he was 
himself too old to change his religion now. He would eontinu: 
to worship the Great Spirit after the manner of his fathers, and 
if it was not consistent with the honor of the Great Spirit to 
receive him in that way, he wished the Good Being to acce 
him on such terms as were most agreeable to Himself. The 
old man further said, “It is my earnest and sincere desire to 
worship the Great Spirit and obey His wishes, and I hope He 
will overlook such faults as arise from ignorance and weak 
and not from wilful neglect.” 

To this sper ch Colonel Smith could make no ri ply. <A few 
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days afterwards the rain fell heavily and fulfilled all the wishes 
the chief had expressed in his prayers for health and rain. He 
now told his comrade that he thought his mode of praying could 
not be entirely unacceptable to the Great Spirit, as “ his prayers 
had now all been answered.” 

Let not the Christian be disappointed if many efforts to teach 
theology to Indians should be unsuccessful. The man who 
would instruct a thinking heathen, must understand himeelf. 
The young clergyman who gave to Red Jacket a long explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the atonement, as often taught by reli- 
gious people, received from the orator of the Senecas only the 
following reply: “If you white men killed the Son of the Great 
Spirit, make it up yourselves! JVe had nothing to do with it. 
If he had come among us we would have treated him better.” 

The Indian belief of the state of the soul after death is a 
feature in their theology too strongly marked to be lightly 
passed over. Inthe earliest ages of the world the acknowledg- 
ment of an existence after death seems to have been universal, 
and the same general views of the subject have been retained 
in the world ever sinee. The belief of the first nations of Eu- 
rope that “death was but the entrance to another life” was the 
opinion of the wild savages of America when they had never 
heard of the Celt or the Goth, and when the message of eternal 
life, which the Apostles from Jerusalem had conveyed to many 
lands, remained unknown to them. The real belief of the In- 
dians is, and always has been, that the human soul after it leaves 
the body is still a men, retaining his form, though invisible to 
eyes yet encumbered with material clay. The state in which 
they expect to pass the future ages of a higher life is so nearly 
the same among nations remote from each other, that the origin 
of all their leading views must have been similar. The earliest 
known belicf of the New England Indians was, that all persons 
would go immediately after death to a place of rest, where the 
good were permitted to remain; but the bad were always ordered 
to walk away to another place to dwell in discontent and dark- 
ness for ever. AJ] Indians in every part of the continent have 
expressed their belief in a future life. No system of infidelity 
or atheism has ever existed among them. If any expression of 
h sentiments has ever been heard, it has been received from 
he influenee of white men. 

A chief of the Osages said he believed that he would live 
again after death. He thought the place would be “an old 
town on the Missouri river.” “ We shall have bodies,” said he 
“as we have here; and we shall have plenty of animals to kill, 
and good hunting-zrounds. We shall goto war as we do here 
Different nations will have different places assigned them.’ 
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This man was eighty years old, and this faith was taught him 
in his childhood. 

The Miamis said they believed the good would go to a place 
where hunting was good, and the spirits of the wicked would 
have a separate place, where hunting would be unprofitable and 
painful. ‘They could not tell the way in which the Master of 
Life disposed of them after death, as they said “they could not 
see the soul leaving the body.” 

The Six Nations of New York said there was “a region of 
pure spirits, to which the good were conducted immediately 
after death, from which bad spirits were inflexibly excluded. 
Near to this blissful place was a gloomy, fathomless gulf, over 
which the good and brave souls were guided by a good spirit, 
who could instantly read the real character, and give or deny his 
aid. The had persons attempt to cross on a small log or bridge, 
which, before they reach the middle, trembles, and they fall 
with horrid shrieks. The place into which they fall is one of 
perpetual darkness, and they are never free from suffering. 
Sometimes they approach so near the region of good spirits that 
they can hear the songs and dances of their former companions, 
which increases their own distress. The origin of this opinion 
ean nowhere be traced. It is older than history, and older 
than tradition. It is the glimmering star-light of some ancient 
faith which the human mind has refused to forget. The human 
heart, wearied with the trials of life, has grasped at every «p- 
pe crance of truth that spoke ofa higher existence. These same 
uninstructed Indians, when asked how they learned this belief, 
said it was revealed to them by one of their ancestors. He 
died in the ordinary manner, and travelled to the border of the 
dark river. lle feared to venture on the log bridge, and deter- 
mined to return to the land of the living. ‘Two days after his 
death he was seen by his friends. He told them he had seen 
the river of death, which all must prepare to cross. He had 
observed the trembling bridge which seemed to promise no safe 
transit for him: and he had heard the wild musie of the drums, 
at the beat of which the blessed souls were dancing on the great 
prairie heyond the river. The spirit-warrior passed from the 
sight of his friends to the border of the shadowy stream, and 
was seen on earth no more. 

The Chippewas said they believed the soul to be an essence 
distinct from the body. When a man dies the spirit quits the 
hody and goes towards the South, to a happy home on the shore 
of the great ocean. Before it can enter its future home it meets 
with a river which it is compelled to cross by walking over on 
a large serpent, which answers the purpose of a bridge. After 
reaching the spirit’s home, the good spend their time in singing 
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and dancing, and in feasting on the same food that they pre- 
ferred here. But the wicked man will suffer perpetual torment 
from the very same objects which have suffered by his crimes 
in this life. 

When the soul has quitted the body and crossed the dark 
river of death, it cannot ordinarily return to the present world. 
But, on some important occasions, they do return to visit the 
Cul thiy abodes of their friends, to invite them to their own bet- 
ter world. And they sometimes warn their friends of impend- 
ing death, that they may be prepared to meet it. 

It ix believed by these people that some souls come to the 
margin of the dark river, and are deterred from crossing by the 
serpeut, Who threatens to devour them. They then return to 
their former bodies and animate them again as before death. 
These are the persons who lie in states of lethargy, or trance, 
perhaps for some days, and afterwards revive. They think an 
imals have souls which differ in some respects from those of 
man, and that all wsefv/ things have some spiritual nature which 
is composed of the same essence. 

The Indians believe that it is possible for a spirit which has 
left its earthly body to pass among those who are yet living, 
and see and hear what is transpiring among them. [In one case 
it was said that a warrior left his body, which his comrades did 


not observe to be dead. He passed among them arow d then 
camp-fire, and all they did was open to his inspection, and 
during all of this time his lifeless body was inscnsible to al! ex- 
ternal things. When he recovered from his tranee he told 
them all that had transpired. He had waiked among them 
an invi ible spirit, whose presence they had never “usp eted. 

so fully do these people believe in the presenee ol pirits lis- 
engaged from the body, that, when they uspect them to be the 
<ouls of enemies, they make loud noises to drive them awa 
An interpreter entering an Ottowa village found the people 
making a loud tumult. Ile was told that a battle had bee 
fought with the Kickapoos; the noise was to prevent the ghost 
of tre dead from entering the village. Mysteriou 
the air have often been attributed by other people to super 
natural causes. © Hark!” said the Celtic poet, “ the whirlwin 
ix in the wood! a low murmur is in the vale! it is the might: 
army of the dead returning in the air!” 

The Chippewas of British America say that immediately 
after death the soul finds itself on the way to another country. 
On its journey it reaches a large river, on which it must embark 
in astone canoe. A gentle current bears the vovager to an 
extensive lake, in the centre of which is a beautiful island. Be 


ore him now is the great object for which he endured the trial 
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of life, and faced the perils of death. A greater danger than 
all is yet to be encountered. When the canoe has arrived within 
full view of the island, if the person it conveys has been wicked, 
the vessel sinks, and leaves him up to his chin in the water, there 
to struggle for ever, in full view of the island, but never able to 
reach it—an idea which resembles the classic one of Tantalus. 
But, if the person now passing the ordeal which separates the 
good from the bad with irresistible certainty has led a good 
life if the good deeds have preponderated- then his voyage is 
a happy one indeed. Borne onward by breezes more favorable 
than ever wafted a returning mariner to an earthly home, he is 
landed on shores more beautiful than any earthly paradise. 
Here his happiness is to be perfect and perpetual. Every 
pleasure he ever valued in life, every delight of existence, with- 
out any of the sorrows of earth, may be enjoyed in endless 
variety and unceasing duration. 

The happy homes of good spirits are painted by the Indian’s 
imagination with all the splendors which the loveliest seenes 
of nature ever suggesied to his mind. Anticipating such a life 
as this, as soon as the heart shall cease to beat and the eyes 
close on carthly scenes, it is not strange that the true Indian 
is invineible in the presenee ofearthly dangers. [tis not strange 
that we find him ever ready to face death in any form, however 
terrible. He only anticipates a change from a world of toils 
and sorrows to one 
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The Indians believe that the spirits of their friends often re- 
turn to places where they have lived: they Visit the homes of 
‘ir friends. and jass round theirown graves. With this view 
ot the ( ondition of ihe life after ce ath, the living lay food al 
the craves of the dead to manifest their desire to aid them ip 
their new state of existence. The reason for this practice has 
not been satisfactorily given. An old Miami chief said he 
knew ne reason for it except that a man onee dreamed that an 
Indian who had died appeared to him and told him he was hun- 
ery. This induced the living man to lay food at the grave of 


his cleael friend, Tin custom is wlieved to be very ancient, and 
is followed by the most intelligent as well as the ignorant. 
Even the ehief who could not believe in the resurrection of the 
hody at a future day followed this old Indian usage when his 
ne} hew died. An Indian woman who was nicee to Little Tur- 
tle was present at the death of the youthful Miami. She says 
the old warrior, Metea, eame to look upon the lifele¢s body, and 
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said, “ He is gone upon a long journey, and you must place food 
at his grave that he may eat during his journey.” 

[t will not be pretended that the religious opinions of Indians 
can be reconciled in all points with true philosophy; and much 
has been told of superstitions in which they never believed. It 
may indeed be partially true that the Indian’s 

sy] ed mind 


rod in clou r hears him in the wind. 


But it is only in the same sense that the imagination of the poet 
sees in the golden clouds of the glowing sunset “ the floating 
drapery of those angels who always behold the face of their 
Father who is in heaven.” 

The Indian belief on the subject of spiritual existence has 
always been nearly the same as that of the Celtic nations of 
Europe. Thus the Highlanders thought the souls of deceased 
persons continued to visit the places they had loved on earth. 
Their chief employment was the protection of loved friends yet 
living, though feasting and hunting furnished enjoyments in 
great variety. They thought the passions which disturbed their 
earthly lives were hushed, that “ those who once met in battle 
sat side by side in peaceful pleasures.” The Gauls, believing 
in a speedy reunion with their friends in another life, cid not 
hesitate to die with them, and thus accompany them to the land 
of souls. 

It is well known that the true Indian knows nothing of the 
fear of death. Logan, the Cayuga Chief, when weeping over 
his murdered family, said the joy he felt at the return of peace 
was “not the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear! We would 
not turn on his heel to save his life.” In many cases old men 
who could serve their families no longer have offered to die in 
place of their sons who were condemned to death. One is 
represented as saying : 


These feet no more can chase the dee 
® The glory of this arm is flown 

Why should the feeble linger here, 

When all the pri le of life is gone?” 


The Indian wishes his most valued implements for war or 
hunting buried in the grave with him. He expects to enter 
at once upon a new life; and his views of the condition in which 
he will find himself are not sufficiently definite to enable him 
to anticipate enjoyments very different from those of earth. 
The warrior, then, who lately roamed the forests, felt safer when 
he lay down to die in preparing for the same wants in the next 
life as in this. And when his friends consigned his body to the 
eTave, 

‘They laid within his peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain’s head 


His bow and arrows— and they said 
Phat he had found new hunting-grounds.’ 
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In the year 1860 an aged chief of the Osage nation visited 
New York. He received a magnificent Bible from a missionary 
society. He regarded it asa treasure of inestimable value, and 
preserved it with the greatest care to the end of his life. But 
the venerable chief never knew its real value; and when he 
came to die, the only use made of this splendid copy of the best 
of all books, was to bury it by the side of his best tomahawk in 
the grave, that it might perform some better service in the 
spirit-land. 

In 1821 the renowned Jutan, chief of the Ottoes of the Upper 
Mi-souri, visited Washington, accompanied by his young and 
beautiful wife. The Indian woman received much attention, and 
presents were profusely bestowed upon her. The next year this 
much loved queen of the prairies died on the plains of Nebraska. 
The whole nation assumed the garb of sorrow, and the upper 
half of the face of every man, woman and child was painted black. 
After the usual days of weeping and lamentation had passed, a 
deep grave was dug on the hill near the village, and the lifeless 
queen, with all her treasures, and all the presents she had _re- 
ceived at the American Capital. were buried in that deep, cold 
grave. The chief then ordered his three favorite horses to be 
suffocated that she might take them with her to the distant 
happy land, and the American flag was unfurled to the wind, 
and for many years it was seen waving over her grave. When 
the Omahaw Chief Blacklird died, he was buried on a hill four 
hundred feet high. By his own order he was mounted on his 
best war-horse, that he might enter the spirit-land in a style 
worthy of the warrior magician, who had sent so many before 
him. 

‘They buried the d rk ¢ hief they freed 


Beside the grave |] ttle steed 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 

To his stern heart ; one pic ng neigh 
Aros nd on the dead man’s plain 


The rider grasps his steed again. 


At a later time, a man whose name is universally known was 
buried on the bank of the Des Moines river. Black Hawk, who 
had said to President Jackson “I am a man, and yow are 
another!” was buried in the military uniform which the Pres- 
ident had given him. Wearing the war-dress given him by 
General Jackson, he was seated in a deep grave with the cane 
in his hand which he had reeeived from Henry Clay. The 
weapons of war and the trophies of vietory were around him. 
He said the Great Spirit had told him “it was time to sing his 
death-song.” He obeyed with the dignity of a warrior, and 
died in the faith of his fathers. 

It isnow two hundred years since the faithful Jesuit, Le Jeune, 
declared with exultation, that the day which saints and prophets 
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had waited for was at hand. * The Mohawk,” said he, “and the 
feebler Algonquin shall make their home together; the wolf 
shall lie down with the lamb, and the little child shall lead 
them.” Ages have passed since that prediction was uttered, and 
they have borne with them events more wonderful than the 
ardent mind of the missionary ever painted in its most glowing 
visions ; but the promised glory of the christianized Indian 
race has not been realized. Few men have ever done as mueh 
for any people as Le Jeune did for the Indians. [lis brethren 
extended their field of effort to the sourees of the Mississippi, 
and to the Rocky Mountains, and became the confidential ad- 
visers of these trusting people. The Indians venerated the men, 
and learned some of the outward eeremonies of the new faith. 
At the same time that Eliot was preaching to the Indians of 
Natick and Coneord, the Jesuits were among the wildest sav- 
ages of the Northwest. Amid the snows of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, they slept beneath the bark of trees for blankets, 
and feasted on Indian corn and “ little frogs” gathered from the 
meadows. The Miamis were so impatient to hear Father 
Allonez that “ they gave him little rest day or night.” Mar- 
quette said he went forth not as a discoverer, but as God’ 
messenger. le thoucht his labor not lost if on the prairies of 
Illinois he could * baptize one dying « hild.” He wore himself 
out in the service, and died in the act of praying for the Indians 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. His truthful and pious spirit 
had taken such a hold on the affeetions of the confiding Indians 
that they continued to look up to him as an ascended saint, and 
many years after his death, when the storms of Lake Miehigan 
swept over the Indian’s frail canoe, he has called upon the name 
of M urquett ‘and tradition at least has assured us that ‘ thy 
winds ceased and the waves were still.” 

The ancient faith of the Indians has not been obliterated; 
civilization and Christianity have progressed slowly among 
them. It belongs to others to explain the causes of so many 
failures in the efforts for the elevation of a sinking race. The 
religion of their fathers had been handed down to them 
enshrined in venerable traditions, and was sanctilied by their 
own internal consciousness, and their heart’s warmest affcetions. 
In the same place that heard the voice of Allonez, the first mis- 
sionary in the far West, and where he died, and lefi his Bible to 
be suspended as an amulet from the neck of a savage, a western 
governor has lately said: “The religion of their fathers is 
engraved upon the hearts of these aged chiefs, and guides the 
daily habits of their lives.” They know there is some good in 
the religion the missionary asks them to abandon. 

But the great obstacle to the progress of the Christian religion 
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among the Indians has been thus briefly stated: “The conduet 
of white men has not always furnished evidences of the sincerity 
of their professions.” When the patriot chief of Hispaniola 
was burning at the stake, a Franciscan priest offered him the 
joys of heaven if he would embrace the Christian faith. “ Are 
there any Spaniards there?” said the chief. “1 will not go to 
iw place where I shall mect with one of that accursed race.” 

in every part of the American continent the prejudices of the 
Indians against the education and religion of the white men 
have been kept up by too many influences to be enumerated here. 
Unprincipled men have defrauded the children of the forest 
they have obtained from them their lands, the money they re- 
ceived from the American government; and, in return, they 
have given the Indians a few of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life at extravagant prices. and furnished them with 
the means of intoxication, and left them in a state of greater 
wretchedness than they had ever seen when the continent was 
their own, and when no ray of light from the temples or schools 
of Christendom had ever reached them. 

The shawanese chief told Zeisberger before the Revolution, 
“the white men were all alike—all bad men, all hypoerites, and 
all knaves.” Thirty years later, when Zinzendort came, they 
conspired to take his life. The clergyman who made an address 
to Red Jacket, and solicited permission to establish a mission 
among the Senecas, received only this answer from the orator 
of the Mingoes: “Go and preach to the white people! If you 
ean inake fie honest, if you can make them any better, and 
less disposed to defraud the Indians, you may then come and 
preach among wy poople.” This most celebrated of all the Indian 
orators knew more of the benefits of Christian civilization than 
he was willing to acknowledge; but he was an Indian on prin- 
ciple. 

The future destiny of the Indian race has become a roblem 
of the highest interest. and that interest is annually increased 
by each suecessive experiment by which efforts are made te 
transform the Indian into the Saxon. The opinion has gone 
abroad in the world that the mystery of the red man’s existence 
is approaching its solution in the extinetion of a race which 
fades and withers in the presence of a stronger people. This 
opinion was given by the first Governor of Indiana half a cen- 
tury ago. it has now a thousand advocates. A reeent write 
has asserted a fact which is now admitted by thousands. “The 
savages are not cnfantile, but senile races,” and their tendency 


t 


is to extinetion. “They have no powe r of imitating the models 
of their superiors, but where the white man comes they die out.” 
The world has seen much in its history of the decline of old 
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and decaying tribes and families. An English chief justice, 
when engaged in tracing the Earldom of Oxford back to the 
times of the Conqueror, was startled by the thought that “ the 
history of families and the entailments of property are, like 
man himself, perishable and fleeting.” He asked where were 
the great names of Mowbray and Mortimer? They had disap- 
peared from history. He asked for one more, that was more 
than all, and greater than all. “Where is Plantagenet? They 
are all entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality.” 

A great man once said— 

‘**T have stood npon Achilles’ tomb 
And heard Troy doubted! Time will doubt of Rome. 

An event still more wonderful has been seen in our own times. 
The once venerated gods of ancient Egypt have been torn from 
their sacred temples, and now stand to be gazed at and insulted 
in the museums of Britain and America. When Britain was 
unknown among the nations, and London had no existence, 
Egypt was the mother of empires. 

The mareh of Time through a period of forty centuries has 
taught man many serious lessons. The descendants of the wild 
Seythians of Asia have become, in Britain and America, the 
ruling intellects of the globe. The Saxon stands unawed in 
the presence of Memnon, and treats with familiar indifference 
the deities of a religion which is older than Rome, older than 
Athens, older than Jerusalem, older than Babylon. And now 
is it probable that the American Indians, having nearly com- 
pleted the round of the mysterious cycle of ages, are fast verg- 
ing towards that precipice over which declining nations fall, to 
be seen on earth no more? 

The philosopher has been witness to the gradual decay of 
nations who were onee formidable in a land that was their own, 
and has drawn gloomy pictures of the destiny of the remaining 
tribes. One of the latest has said: “The Indians are not in 
the first state of development—they are in a secondary, degen- 
erate state; the race bears within itself the germs of an early 
extinction. Other nations will live when these unblessed chil- 
dren of the New World shall have gone to their rest.” “ The 
spectacle of a whole race of men, inhabitants of a large part of 
the globe, is here before us in a state of living decay. The 
kindest philanthropy despairs of finding them a home in their 
native land—a monstrous and tangible drama, such as no fiction 


. ° 99 _ 
of the past has ever presented to our contemplation. * They 

* Dr. Morton observes: ** The uniform testimony of all travelers in America goes 
to show that the aboriginal inhabitants are distinguished by certain physical traits 


which identify them in regions the most remote from each other; while the resem- 
blance in their moral character, religion, languages and usages, is scarcely less 
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know and feel,” said Mr. Justice Story, that beyond the Missis- 
sippi, which is never to be recrossed by them, “there is for them 
still one remove farther. It is to the general burying-ground 
of their race.” 

But the philanthropist is not willing to believe that all the 
dark forebodings of the philosopher will be realized. A truer 
civilization and a higher moral and spiritual development are 
Within the reach of the fragments of the shattered tribes, who 
are now struggling to grasp it. We stop not now to inquire 
how rapidly the friends of the Indian are accomplishing their 
objects, nor to suggest measures which might promise more sat- 
isfactory results. 

The political power of the red chieftains of the forest is 
at an end. The war-barrier of confederate nations, which 
was designed * to hold back the great flood of waters from flow- 
ing over them,” is for ever broken down, and the glory of the 
aboriginal race has departed. The last of the war-leaders of 
the Valley of the West has said: “1 see the strength of the 
white men. They are as the leaves of the forest, very many 
very strong. The Indians are but few. They are not cowards. 
They are brave, but they are few. While the Great Spirit 
above keeps my heart as it now is, | will be the white man’s 
friend. I will remain in peace.” 

The surviving chief of many a midnight council is still “a 
stoic of the woods.” The warrior of many a battle-field is still 
“aman without a tear.” But his last war-song has been sung, 
and he has trod for the last time the war-path of the wilderness. 
He can only say to us now, as the conquered chieftain of the 
South said when he sued for peace: “Once I could animate 
my warriors to battle; but I cannot animate the dead. My 
warriors can no longer hear my voice. Their bones are on all the 
hattle-fields. I can now do no more than weep over the mis- 
fortunes of my people.” Ieneeforth we can only say to the 
Indian, as his fathers to ours in a former century, “May the 
Great Spirit so brighten the chain of friendship between us that 
a child may find it, when the Sun is asleep in his wigwam behind 
the western waters.” 


striking. It is true that different tribes occasionally present dissimilar features: 
but these differences are more obvious in small communities than in coll 
tions, and it mav be assumed as an indisputable fact that no other race of men 
exhibits so remarkable an analogy throngh all its subdivisions and amidst every 
variety of climate. As in Europe all nations, notwithstanding distinct languages, 
manners, and customs, have somewhat in common, so do all the native Americans 
present features of resemblance, and a similar base of character.” Morton divides 
the aborigines north and south into two creat families. He savs: “‘] have hitherto 
arranged the numberless indigenous tribes of North and South America into two 


great families: one of which, the Toltecan, embraces the demi-civilized commnuni- 


tive ha- 


ties of Mexico, Bogota, and Peru; while the other division includes all the bar- 
barous tribes.”—Morton’s Crania Americana. ; 
tmerica, inedited MS, of, 


See, also, Conpamine, Trar. S. 
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Aut. U.—1. Plea for Phonetic Spelling. By J. Fuss. London 
1849 





9 Lett ¢ On Phe ne sraphy mn Lu nidon Lhe neum, lor Febru aS 1840 
By Dr. Lariam. 

3. The Hl B of St or American Phonograph Iu tive 

Part by Anprew J. Granam New York SOS 


THE evreat superior ity of man over the rest of the aninial ere- 
ation consists in the power of communicating thought by means 
of speech. At first, when all mankind dwelt together as one 
family, spoken language was sufficient for all their wants. 
Afterwards, as the human race was dispersed over the earth 
another method of communicating with one another was found 
necessary. This want was supplied by the use of certain mark: 
or characters, presented to the eye, which we eall writing. 
Pictures were first used by nen to convey information to the 
absent, and to preserve a record of important events that had 
eceurred. This was the only sort of writing known in Mexico 
when Cortez conquered thatcountry. When the Mexicans sent 
intelligenee to Montezuma of the arrival of the Spaniards, thes 
drew pictures of the men, horses, and cannon which they had 
een, and transmitted them to their monareh. The latter un- 
derstood them, and immedi tely dispatched an embassy to meet 
the Spanish commander. 

But pl ture-writing was too imperfect l 





» meet the require 
ments of men au they advanced in knowle lee and « ivilization. 
llieroglyphical charaete were next invented: they msisted 


eC 
of symbols which were employed to represent invisible objects 
on account of some re emblanece whieh they were stu posed to 

war to these objects. Thus. tl eve was the hieroelyphical 
1 i ' 


i 
syinbol of knowledve, a circle of eternity whieh has neither be- 


vinning nor end. The next advance in the art of writing was 
from hieroglyphies to =im lea hitrary marks which siood fo 
objects, without having any reseml lance or analogy to the ob 
ject signified. Of this nature are the written characters whie 
are emploved by the Chinese; they have no alphabet of letters 
Which compose their words, but every single character which 


they use in writing indieat an idea: it ix a mark whieh rep 
resents some one thine or objec : These characters are TO.000 
in number, and to write them perfeetly is the study of a life- 
time, 


The name of the inventor and the precise time of the inven- 
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tion of the alphabet, which is now used by all the civilized nations 
of the earth, are hid in the darkness of antiquity; it was, how- 
ever, brought into Greece by Cadmus, who came from Pheeni- 
cia, but is supposed to have been a native of Egypt. An inven- 
tion so valuable and so simple was eagerly received by the 
Grecians, and spread over the western part of the world. The 
Roman alphabet, which is used by us and nearly all of the Eu- 
ropean nations, was derived from the Greek, and modilied to 
adapt it to the genius of the Roman language. This Roman 
alphabet followed the Roman legions, and was used in all the 
provinces of the vast empire of the Casars. 

Though the alphabetical method of writing was a vast im- 
provement over picture-writing and hieroglyphies, still the com 
plex and difficult forms of the letters of the alphabet rendered 
a briefer and easier system of writing necessary for the rapid 
transmission of thought, for keeping a record of public trans- 
actions, for preserving the eloquent words of the orator, and 
for saving time and Jabor. The need of a swift mode of 
writing had been felt in the time of the Grecian and Roman 
republics, and several kinds of short-hand were resorted to in 
order to supply the defects of long-hand. 

Diogenes Laertius asserts that Xenophon preserved the sub- 
lime discourses of his master, Socrates, by taking them down 
in short-hand characters. Ennius, a Roman poet, is said to 
have invented a system of short-hand by which the speeches of 
the most celebrated orators were recorded. This system war 
greatly improved by Tyro, a freedman of Cicero, whose alpha- 
bet of the art is still in existence. By Tyro’s system of short- 
hand, aceording to Plutarch, the famous oration of Cato against 
Cataline was preserved. We learn from Plutarch’s Life of 
Cato that this is the only oration of the latter which is extant. 
Cicero selected a number of the quickest short-hand writers, 
and placed them in the senate-house; they made am accurate 
report of the great speech, and by this suecessful feat brought 
short-hand into great repute among the Romans. The poets, 
philosophers, and emperors patronized and practised the art. 
We are told by Ovid that Julius Casar wrote to his friends 
in short-hand. In the splendid court of Augustus it was con- 
sidered one of the most elegant accomplishments. The emper 
or himself was a proficient in it, and Mecanas, the generous 
protector of science and literature, suggested several valuable 
improvements in the art. Seneea, the philosopher, added 5,000 
characters to those of Tyro. [lis additions and improvements 
were published in order to establish a general and uniform 
style among the short-hand writers. The emperor, Titus, pos- 
sessed an extraordinary fondness for this beautiful art, and con- 
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sidered it not only convenient and useful, but ranked it among 
the most interesting of his amusements. 

Short-hand continued to be held in great favor until the fall 
of the Roman empire in the fifth century. From this period 
until the revival of learning in the fourteenth century, we find 
scarcely any traces of it. In those days the sword was esteem- 
ed more honorable than the pen, and outside of the monasteries 
little or no attention was paid to the cultivation of letters. 
Karly in the fourteenth century Dante produced the Divine 
Comedy. Next came Petrarch, the elegant scholar and sweet 
poet, who communicated to his countrymen an ardent love and 
enthusiasm for the literature of Rome. From this time may be 
dated the commencement of the revival of literature and the 
arts, when the admiration for genius and learning became almost 
idolatry among the people of Italy. The literary glory of 
Italy culminated under the splendid pontificate of Leo X., whose 
munificent patronage of poets and artists revived the Augus- 
lan age. 

From Italy the love of letters spread through Europe. The 
invention of printing, in 1440, was a mighty agent in effecting 
this great result. Books were multiplied a thousand-fold, and 
the poor had now access to those literary treasures which had 
been hitherto the exclusive luxury of the rich. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth authors began to inerease 
in England, and Spenser, Sidney, Ben Jonson, Bacon, and 
Shakespeare arose, and filled the world with their genius. ‘The 
interest manifested in legal and parliamentary affairs multi 
plied the uses of writing, and called for a more rapid mode than 
that in ordinary use. ‘The first system of short-hand of which 
we have any record in modern times was invented by Dr. Bright, 
and published in 1588. This was an exceedingly crude at- 
tempt at brief writing, and was received with little favor. 
Short-hand, however, continued to attract extraordinary atten 
tion in England, and from Bright's attempt down to the estab- 
lishment of constitutional liberty, no less than thirteen differ- 
ent systems were published. 

At this period short-hand was chiefly used by clergymen in 
writing their sermons, and by students in making extracts from 
books. ‘To the former it presents advantages which cannot be 
overest mated. A sermon written in short-hand combines all 
the attractions of extempore preaching with the accuracy and 
fini-h of a written discourse. It was said of Archbishop 
Sharp that “ his knowledge of short-hand contributed not a lit- 
tle to the acceptableness of his delivery, for he so disposed his 
characters as to take in a whole sentence with one transient 
glance of the eye, and so expert was he at this that he has been 
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sometimes thought to have preached by heart.” The celebra 
ted Dr. Chalmers nearly always preached his sermons from 
short-hand notes, and he did this so skilfully that it was said un- 
less one were near enough to observe the fact, it was difi-ult to 
know he was reading. John Wesley kept his diary in short- 
hand for many yeurs. 

This valuable art has always been favorably noticed by the 
learned. Locke, in his famous treatise on “ Education,” says: 
‘Short-hand may perhaps be worth the learning, both for dis- 
patch in what men write for their own memory, and conceal- 
ment of what they would not have be open to every eye.’ 
Watts, in his work on the Mind, advises students to aequire a 
knowledge of short-hand to facilitate their labors. Reading, 
without making extracts, will produce little fruit; judicious se- 
lections save the repeated perusal of entire works, and are ; 
great assistanee in literary labors. By employing short-hand in 
making these extracts, a small library ean be collected in one vol- 
ume. which may be carried in the pocket, and will be found 
very convenient in travelling. Another advantage which 
siort-hand confers upon students and authors is the rapicdits 
with which it enables them to commit their thoughts to paper. 
By this means hundreds of valuable ideas which are suggested 
hy the reading of books and the conversation of men may be 
treasured up for future use, which otherwise would be lost for 
ever, for want of time to jot them down. AIL writers on the 
subject of education recommend composition as indispensable 
to ihe student’s improvement. [t was a wise saying of an an- 
cient philosopher, that whenever he wanted to know anything 
on a subject Ae wrote a book on it, Jean Paul savs, * Nothing 
ean exceed the importance of writing. A man may read for 
thirty years with less profit than if he wrote for half that 
period.” But perfeetion in composition is only reached after 
much and diligent labor; there must be careful revision and 
frequent alteration; and here, again, short-hand affords abun- 
dant facilities to the writer. The irksomeness: of long-hand in 
composition is shown in the following passage from Cocthe: 
*T was so accustomed to repeat and sing to myself, without be 
ing able afterwards to recall it. that | sometimes ran to my 
desk, and did not even allow myself time to put a sheet of pa- 
per straight before beginning, but would, without moving from 
my place, write down an entire composition across the paper 
diagonally. Even then I preferred using a pencil, as it moved 
more easily than a pen.” What a boon would short-hand have 
heen to such a man! 

In 1758 Mr. Angell published a system of short-hand, under 
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the title of * Stenography, or Short-Iand linproved; being the 
most compendious and easy method heretofore extant.” The 
author asked the favor of a preface for his work from Dr. 
Johnson. Jolnson’s sagacious mind fully appreciated the im- 
portance of short-hand to civilized society, and he listened to 
Angell with much interest. The latter having professed his 
ability to write, from another's reading, every word that should 
be uttered, the Doetor reached down a book, and requested 
Angell to write as he spoke. The experiment was tried, but 
the stenographer failed to perform what he had undertaken. 

The great defeet of all these early “ystems of short-hand wa 
the employment of arbitrary signs to express plirases in [re- 
quent use, and the retaining of the insufficient Roman alphabet, 
instead of adopting one better suited to the requirements of 
the English language. These defects were remedied, to som 
extent, by the system which John Byrom invented. Byrom 
was a poet and w Cambridge scholar, and when quite a young 
man wrote a pastoral and several essays, which appeared in 
the Spectator, After he had perfected his system of short- 
hand he commenced teaching it, first in Manchester, his native 
place, and afterwards in London. I[lis terms were five euinea- 
for each pupil, and he made each of them promise that he would 
not impart his knowledge to another. Several of his pupil: 
were persons Of high rank and great influence. 

About the middle of the last century the British government 
began to employ short-hand writers to report the proceeding 
of the various committees of both Llouses of Parliament. This 
lucrative and important office has been enjoyed by the Gurney 
family for more than a hundred years. ‘Ten reporters of great 
skill and experience form the principal portion of their estab- 
lishment. These gentlemen are occuple ad exclusively in taki y 
notes, ly which means thes have attained a rapidity of writing 
Which is truly marvellous, when it is remembered that the sy-=- 
em which they use is one of the most cumbersome in existence, 
The profits of the Messrs. Gurney are enormous: the gross 
annual receipts often amount to =750,000; one vear the we/ 
profits were SLT5.000. 

The government short-hand writing, here alluded to, is alto 
gether distinct from the reporting done in the galleries of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, for the morning 
and evening papers. ‘The amount paid annually by the Lon- 
don journals to their respective corps, for reporting the par- 
iamentary debates, far exceeds that paid by the government 
lor reporting the sittings of the parliamentary committees. 
Previous to the year 1766, no regular report of the parliamentary 
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debates was permitted by the government, and, consequently, 
the splendid speeches of Somers, Halifax, Walpole, and Pel- 
ham have all perished, except a few fragments. Dr. Johnson 
was employed for several years, by the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
to compose the parliamentary speeches which were published 
in that journal. Cave, the proprietor of the magazine, was 
aequainted with the doorkeepers of the House of Commons. 
fle and the persons employed under him gained admission, and 
brought away the subject of discussion, the names of the speak- 
ers, the side they defended, the order in which they arose, to 
gether with notes of the arguments advanced in the course of 
dehate. ‘The whole was afterwards communicated to John- 
son, Who, from the materials furnished, prepared the speeches 
as they appeared in the Gentlenan’s Magazine. The eloquence, 
force of argument, and splendor of diction displayed in many 
of these speeches were universally admired. In this manner 
several of Chatham’s speeches, which have been applauded a- 
unparalleled specimens of eloquence, were written by Johnson 
in a London garret. 

In 1766, Mr. Almon commenced publishing briet reports of 
some of the important proceedings of the House of Commons, 
but these reports are very imperfect as historical records. No 
facilities were offered reporters for taking notes; they were 
not even allowed the use of pencil and paper, and all the notes 
had to be taken by stealth. For many years these restrictions 
have been removed, and the reporters are now provided with 
i spacious gallery and every convenienec, in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Several distinguished literary men have occupied positions 
as reporters in Parliament, and among others, William Hazlitt, 
the eminent eritic and essayist, and Charles Dickens, the 
world-renowned novelist. The latter is deseribed by his for 
mer associates as having been one of the most skilful and ae- 
curate reporters that ever sat in the gallery. The readers of 
David Copperfeld will remember the amusing account given of 
the hero’s atte npt to learn short-hand, taken, no doubt, from 
the author’s own experience. William H. Russell, the well- 
known correspondent of the London Jimes, was a short-hand 
reporter. J. P. Collier, the industrious Shakespearean scholar 
speaks most favorably of short-hand: “ My father taught me at 
an early age the use of abbreviated characters, and | hardly 
know any species of instruction that, in after life, has stood me 
in greater stead. Knowing the great advantage of short-hand, 
I say this with a view to induce fathers of families to have 
their children taught short-hand, with as mueh diligence as 
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they are now instructed in any other branch of knowledge. 
Let the simplest and clearest system of the art be ascertained 
and we may soon make this mode of recording thoughts com- 
pete with the rapidity of railroads, and almost with the light- 
ning of the telegraph.” 

The proceedings of the American Congress were very im- 
perfectly reported before the time of Mr. Joseph Gales, senior, 
the father of the late Mr. Gales of the Nattonel Intelligencer. 
Ile was the first who made a report of the congressional de- 
hates which appeared in the paper the next day. This was 
considered a most astonishing feat at the time. His son, Joseph 
(rales, Was also a reporter, and one of the best, in his day, 
that the country could boast. He first beeame connected with 
the Nealional Intelligencer as reporter in Octeber, 1807: he 
was then just twenty-one years old. He and the present Mr. 
Seaton afterwards were the proprietors of the paper. They 
were both the reporters and editors of the lutelligence: one 
of them devoted himself to the Senate, and the other to the 
House of Representatives. Asa general thing, they publish- 
ed only running reports—on special oceasions, however, the 
speeches and proceedings were viven entire. The per uliar 
talents of these gentlemen were duly appreciated, and they 
had seats of honor assigned them beside the presiding officers. 
To these enterprising and accomplished reporters we are in- 
debted for many of those splendid specimens of eloquence 
which adorn the political literature of our country. The 
speeches made by Webster and Hayne, during their celebrated 
intellectual combat in the U. S. Senate. were pres rved from 
oblivion by Mr. Gales, whose notes, hand: omely hound, and 
enriched with Mr. Webster’s annotations, are kept as a_pre- 
cious memento in the family library. The following anecdote 
may perhaps be read with some interest in this connection. 
The day Mr. Webster made his reply to the attack of Mr. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, Joseph Gales met him as he was 
voing to the Capitol, and inquired how long he intended to 

eak. “About half an hour,” was the reply. The editor's 
duties at that time were pressing, but he ventured to take so 

ih time from them. Mr. Webster, however, directly after 
vas joined by Judge Story, who said that he thought the time 
had come for Mr. Webster to give the country his views on the 
Constitution. To this proposition the Senator assented. Mr. 
Gales took up his pencil unaware of this new arrangement, and 
alike unconseious of the lapse of time under the enchantment 
of the orator, he continued to write until the close of the 
speech. But, when he came to look at the notes, the magni- 
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tude of the task that it would be to write them out appeared 
so formidable, that he shrunk from it as an impossibility. 
Soon after Mr. Webster called on Mr. Gales, and requested a 
report of his speech. “T have the notes,” said the reporter, 
“but | shall never have time to write them out.” ‘This led to 
some remonstrance and persuasion, but the overworked editor 
stood firm. At this juncture Mrs Gales came forward, and of- 
fered to undertake the task, saving that she could decipher her 
husband's short-hand, as she had oceasionally done so. She had 
heard the speech, and the resistless sweep of its argument, and 
the gorgeous magnificence of its imagery, were yet vivid in 
her mind. In the course of a week Mr. Gales submitted to 
Mr. Webster the report of his speech in the handwriting of his 
wife. Searcely a word needed to be changed; and soon a set 
of diamonds, costing a thousand dollars, accompanied the rich 
thanks of the cloquent statesman. Thus was saved to litera 
ture the most memorable oration of the American Senate. 

The year 1837 was an important era in the history of short- 
hand, for in that vear appeared the first edition of Phonog 
raphy. Phonography was invented by Isaac Pitman, of Eng- 
land, and is unquestionably the best, easiest. and most philo- 
sophical system of short-hand that ever came from the brain 
of man. It is nearly as superior to stenography as the latter 
is to long-hand. ‘The old systems of short-hand were so full of 
perplexing and arbitrary characters and complicated eontrae- 
tions, that it took years of intense and unceasing study to acquire 
a proficiency in any of them, and even then it was not possible 
to make a eerbalim report of any except the mast moderate 
speakers. Isaac Pitman had studied one of the best system: 
of stenography for seven vears, and could write only one hun 
dred words a minute. 

And, unless it were written with the utmost care, stenogra 
phy was as difficult to read as the characters inseribed on the 
tombs found in the pyramids of Egypt. Phonography, on the 
contrary, is simple, and easily learned; and it enables the re 
porter to secure a perfectly legible report of the language of 
the fastest speakers. The two most rapid speakers in America 
average one hundred and fifty words a minute. Mr. W. Blair 
Lord has frequently made verbatim reports of their sermons. 
taking down every word that fell from their lips. Mr. Lord, 
previous to acquiring a knowledge of phonography, had spent 
several years in learning a system of stenography; but, finding 
it impossible to make a satisfactory report by means of it. he 
abandoned it in despair. 

The vast superiority of phonography over all the other sys- 
tems of short-hand is proved by the faet that it has banished 
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all the rest from the field. Phonography is now used almost 
exclusively by the reperters in Congress, and in Parliament, 
for taking verbatim reports of the proceedings. A short-hand, 
to be a good one, should be easy to write and easy to read. 
Such is phonography—a child, who can read the common 
print, can very readily aequire a knowledge of it. Phonogra- 
phy mav be written sia times as fast as lung, and is more legvible. 
Parents should have their children taught this useful and 


beautiful art. A wise Grecian, when asked what boys should 
be taught, answered, * That which they will have to practise 
when they become men.” Dr. Johnson said, “The usefulness 


of short-hand is not confined to any particular science or pro- 
fession, but is universal.” It has been observed by competent 
judges, that phonography is the best means of acquiring an ac 
curate pronunciation of English, and also of foreign languages 
As a training for the mind, the _— of phonogr aphy offers ad- 
vantages quite equal to mathematies. [t is the custom in some 
eolleges to make the students learn a namber of Latin lines by 
heart, as a means of improving the memory: if phonography 
were substituted for these lines, the memory would receive a 
greater benefit, and a valuable art be aequired, which would 
be found useful in every situation of life. ‘The time is fast ap- 
proaching when “an e jucation that does not embrace a know} 
edge of phonography will be considered as incomp lete, and 
short of the wants of the age.” To every one whose pursuits 
in life eall upon him to record incidents and thoughts, (and 
whose do not in this age and country ?) phonography is one of 
the great labor and time saving inventions of the age. 

The lawyer who. in the course of his studies, is obliged to 
make frequent and lengthy extracts, should hail with delight a 
system of wi tin e so well caleulated to lessen his excessive toil 
He will also find it extremely serviceable in the court-room, 
for the Purpose of taking notes of the testimony, the cezisions 
and rulings of the judge, and in other professional duties, such 
as rough sketching briefs, wills, agreements, and business pa- 
Pp ‘rs ol every description. To el revmen phonography is of 
peculiar value, as it enables their hand to keep pace with their 
thoughts, and saves five-sixths of the manual labor of long-hand 
Ministers who employ short-hand in writing their sermons say 
they can read it with greater ease than long-hand. To stu- 
dents, whose days and nights are passed in aceumulating 
knowledge, in gathering the choicest flowers in the garden of 
literature, and in making notes of important and interesting 
events, phonography offers facilities which should not be neg- 
lected. It has been the habit of many studious men, both in 
ancient and modern times, to read with pen in hand, to be 
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ready to note down any particular fact or gem of thought 
which seemed to them worthy of preservation. Brutus, the 
night before the battle of Pharsalia, which was to decide his 
earthly fate, was found in his tent reading a favorite author 
and taking notes. Pliny the elder never travelled without 
books and conveniences for making memoranda. The e 7 grant 
Addison had eolleeted six volumes of extracts before he began 
the Spectator. Southey, one of the first scholars of his age, 
kept a commonplace book, in which he wrote choice extracts 
from whatever books he perused. The great obstacle to this 
transcribing from books is the _ amount of time and labor 
which it involves. This may be obviated by the use of pho- 
nography. In reading the ne Bess pers and magazines we often 
meet with a suggestive thought or striking fact, which, unless 
recorded at the time, passes away for ever. The accomplished 
scholar, William Wirt, says: “There is not a fact within the 
whole circle of human observation, nor even a fugitive anee- 
dote that you read in a newspaper, or hear in conversation, 
that will not come in play some time or other, and oceasions 
will arise when they will involuntarily present their dim shad- 
ows in the train of your thinking and reasoning as belonging 
to that train, and you will reqret that You « annot recall them more 
distintly.” Authors who are aequainted with phonography 
prize it as one of their most valuable acquisitions. By using 
it in their literary compositions the drudgery of writing is, in 
u great measure, removed. What a great assistance would 
not short-hand have been to Sir Walter Seott, in gathering ma- 
terials for his enchanting romances; or to our lamented histo- 
rian, Preseott, in preparing his magnificent works! Thomas 
Hf. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim report of one 
of his masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, “Had phonog- 
raphy been known forty years ago, it would have saved me 
twenty years of hard |: abor.’ 

Phonogr: aphy is used by mi ny persons in their correspond- 
ence, in kee ping r a diary, in book-keeping, in making memo- 
randa, &e. Thousands who look with the utmost indifference 
upon phonography, are daily enjoying the benefits of it. If 
they have the satisfaction of reading in the morning paper a 
full report of the proeeedings of a public meeting held the 
night before—together with the eloquent words of the speak- 
ers, as they fell fresh and glowing from their lips—they owe 
it to phonography. If they have an opportunity, in interesting 
and important trials. of examining the evidence and reading 
the speeches of the counsel and the charges of the judge, they 
owe it to phonography. If new ardor be added to their patri- 
otism by the thrilling appeals of Clay or the sublime eloquence 
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of Webster, they owe it to short-hand. If their hearts are 
melted by reading the tender and persuasive language of the 
preacher, they owe it to phonography. In short, they are 
indebted to phonography for the clear and full reports of sci- 
entifie and literary associations, the anniversaries of religious 
societies, the proceedings of Congress, and for all * those bril- 
liant and spirit-stirring effusions which the circumstances of 
the present times combine to draw forth, and which the press 
transmits to us with such astonishing celerity, warm from the 
lips and instinet with the soul of the speaker.” 

A writer on the subject of short-hand Says: *° Were the oper- 
ations of those who are professionally engaged in exercising 
this art to be suspended but for a single week, a blank would 
be left in the politieal and judicial history of our country; an 
impulse would be wanting to the public mind, and the nation 
would be taught to feel and acknowledge the important pur- 
pose it answers in the reat business of life.” 

When we consider the wonderful advances which short-hand 
has made in the last few years, may we not reasonably suppose 
that the time is not far distant when this beautiful and philo- 
sophical method of writing will become universal, and the age 
which has witnessed the triumph of the telegraph and the 
steam-engine will abandon a style of writing which was thought 


cumbersome in the time of the Cwsars ? 
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It was a favorite precept w ith Confucius, that if 
vrateful to those who give us instruction, we ought, 
speak of them with respect. 


we are not 
at least, to 
But such is the eceentricity of 
human nature, that debtors of all kinds are more likely to 
hate their creditors than to love them. This is particularly 
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true when the parties have changed their relative positions. 
A debtor grown rich does not like to admit that he owes his 
wealth to a creditor grown poor. The same observation ap- 
plies to nationalities and civilizations. Thus it is that the 
European mind is so little disposed to acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to the Asiatic mind. Nor is this unwillingness con- 
fined to those whose education is limited: our most liberal his- 
torians do not give the Arabians credit for one-tenth the 
amount of valuable knowledge which they were the first to 
teach us. <A different course is pursued towards the Greeks 
and Romans; partly because our indebtedness to them could 
not be denied, and partly because both nationalities were great 
and glorious even in their fall. Far be it from us to assert 
that the Arabian intelleet has produced as rich fruits as cithe 
the Grecian or Roman intellect: or that our civilization is as 
much indebted to the former as to the latter. We mean noth- 
ing of the kind. But to no other people do we owe so much 
as we do to the Arabs—certainly not to our own ancestor= 

not to the Goths, Anglo-Saxons, Celts, or Normans. No un- 
prejudiced person acquainted with the subject will deny this. 
Yet how few among us take the least interest in the language 
or literature of Arabia! Independently of all feeling of grati 
tude, a different course should be pursued. Had we never 
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borrowed an idea from the Arabs, it would have been worth 
our while to make ourselves acquainted with their literature 
for its own sake. 

We do not mean that every intelligent person should study 
the Arabic language; although it certainly ought to be studied 
« hundred-fold more than it is. f only half the Arabie works 
translated into English were read, it would be needless for us 
to write the present article; there would he no need for 
argument to prove that the study of Arabian literature pos- 
sesses many charms. But not one out of ten is ever spoken 
of. The best are known only in a false garb. That is, their 
contents are appropriated without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment. True, the incidents are transposed—the plagiarist 
takes all the pains he deems necessary to conceal his theft; but 
in doing so he mars the best passages. Even in this state 
there is many an Arabian tale in our language which is the 
delight of youth and age—a much greater number than the 
most intelligent and eandid reader would be willing to believe. 
It would he foreign to our purpose on the present oceasion to 
point out instances, since it is not our habit to make assertions 
without proof. ‘To do justice to the subject would require not 
only a whole article, but a series of articles; for those most 
willing to believe the truth would require some evidence be- 
fore they believed that this or that beautiful tale which they 
had always regarded as original in their own language, is but 
a garbled translation from an Arabic manuseript of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. Without further preface, there- 
fore, we proceed to make such observations on the language 
and literature of Arabia as seem to us best calculated to give 
a correet view of the principal charaeteristies of both. 

Although we know no language whose growth has been so 
slow as the Arabic, it attained its highest perfection at the 
commencement of the seventh century, long before any of the 
modern languages of Europe Was any thing more than a meagre 
patois. It would be a great mist: ake, however, to suppos ot 
this slowness was caused by any lack of mental or physical a 
tivity on the part of the Arabs. At no period of their ‘eather 
prior to the close of the seventeenth eentury, could any such 
charge have been made against them; on the contrary, no race 
of ancient or modern times are more distinguished for the 
opposite qualities. But, to this day, it can hardly be said 
that they have ever been conquered. At times, indeed, they 
have been foreed to yield to superior forces. but only 
until they had time to reeruit their strength. Even this tem- 
porary subjection did not oceur except when they were taken 
by surprise, as in the instances of the Abyssinians, Persians. 
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Turks, and Romans. Nor was it complete even then; only a 
very small portion of Arabia owned the sway of the stranger. 
As the historian remarks, “ The body of the nation has eseaped 
the yoke of the most powerful monarchies. The arms of 
Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never 
achieve the conquest of Arabia. The present sovereign of the 
Turks may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is 
reduced to solicit the friendship of a people whom it is danger- 
ous to provoke and fruitless to attack.”* — This sufficiently ex- 
plains the characteristic purity of the Arabie language. No 
nation, however powerful, was able to introduce its language. 
for the briefest period, amongst the Arabs. Even the haughty 
Romans were foreed to learn Arabie, in order to eovern the 
small provinee whieh allowed Trajan to exercise a nominal 
jurisdiction until he attempted to interfere with the aneient 
laws and customs of the country.t If only on account of the 
independenee thus maintained by this singular people, from 
the remotest antiquity up to our own time, every lover of free- 
dom should feel an interest in their destiny. With the Ara 
bians the love of liberty is a passion one of the most pro ni- 
nent traits in their character, and one which pervades every 
department of their literature. 

There is a general impression among a class not at all defi- 
cient in intelligence that the Arabie is a comparatively modern 
tongue. Doubtless the error has arisen from the faet that we 
hear little of it that dates farther back than the time of the 
conquest of Spain by the Moors. It is forgotten that Arabic 
literature had attained a high degree of development centurie 
previously, and that Arabie books were in as mueh demand 
throughout the East, especially in Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan, and the central provinces of Hindostan, as French books 
are at the present day in the principal countries of Europe and 
America. Not that the Arabic language was then extensively 
known at Constantinople, Ispahan, Cabul, or Hyderabad: we 
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have no evidence that it was the /ingua /ranca of those coun- 
tries; but the beautiful tales and poems written in it were 
translated with avidity by the Persians, Turks, &e. As to the 
history of its improvement, it is lost in remote antiquity. If 
not as old as the Greek, it is certainly older than the Latin. 
Before the foundation of Rome was laid—before Romulus or 
Remus was born—the Arabic language was spoken with puri- 
ty, if not with elegance, at least in that part of the country 
now known as the Kingdom of Yemen. In common with ail 
other members of the Semetie family of languages, the Arabic 
rejects all compound words; it possesses to no extent the pow- 
er of modifying the signification of words by means of parti- 
cles, like most European languages, ancient as well as modern. 
But it must not be supposed that it is defective on this ae- 
count; perhaps no other language, whether Asiatic or Euro- 
pean, is more expressive. In copiousness it is not surpassed 
even by the Sanscrit, to which, however, it has seareely any re- 
semblance. Instead of particles, it abounds in regular forms, 
which, according to a fixed analogy, modify every 
speech. 

As might be expected, there are several dialeets of the Ara- 
bic; but the two principal are the northern and southern. 
The former has been the elassie, or standard, language of the 
empire for centuries, and is that in which nine-tenths of the lit- 
erary and scientific works of the Arabs are written. In recent 
times it has degenerated, like the Greek and other classie lan- 
guages. In its altered form it is still spoken, not only in Ara- 
bia, but throughout Northern Africa, and in several of the 
states of Western Asia, while it constitutes an important part 
of the Turkish, Persian, and other Oriental languages. Very 
little is known in the west of what is called the southern dia- 
lect. Some think it is identical with the ancient Carthaginian, 
while others assert that it is the parent language of the Ethio- 
pian and several other dialects of Southern Africa. The for- 
mer view is rendered at least plausible by the fact that the 
Arabic characters are of Syrian origin. Asa proof of their 
appropriateness as the representatives of Oriental sounds, it 
may be observed that they have been adopted, with some slight 
modifications, by the Persians and Turks. 

We have said that the character of the Arabic has been 
vreatly influenced by the perpetual independence of the people. 
To this we may add that it has also been greatly influenced by 
the warlike spirit of the people; 


part of 


for the Arabs were as ready to 


invade and conquer other countries as they were to repe 1 in- 
vaders and conquerors from their own. This is sufficiently ex- 
hibited in the history of almost every nation of Europe, Asia 
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and Africa. With the sole exception of the Romans, no other 
people can point to a more brilliant series of conquests. Thus 
among the nations conquered by them were Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Turkey, Spain, Sicily, &e. Among the great cities eap- 
tured by them were Damascus, Jerusalem, Memphis, Babylon, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, vc. It is not strange that a peo- 
ple who have been thus active and fond of adventure—who 
onee threatened to reduce all Europe, as well as Asia and 
Africa, to their sway—should possess a rich and copious lan- 
guage, and an interesting and instructive literature; for, al- 
though they have always been serupulously careful to exclude 
all foreign words, the most thoughtless could not visit so many 
countries, behold such a variety of landscapes, and experience 
the influence of such a variety of climates, without adding 
largely to their stock of ideas; and new ideas will readily find 
new forms of speech to express them. Henee it is that the 
Arabie combines within itself the figurative idioms of almost 
all the principal languages of Europe and Asia—especially of 
the Spanish, the Italian, the Turkish, and the Persian. Ws 
do not mean that the Arabie has borrowed from the Spanish on 
Italian; the reverse is the fact. But there are numerous meta- 
phors suggested by local scenery and local habits and customs 
which are common to the Arabic and the Spanish; and then 
another class which are common to the Arabie and the Italian 
or rather, to the Arabie and the Sicilian dialect. 

Apart from these advantages, the Arabian sovereigns have 
always distinguished themselves by their encouragement of lit- 
erature and literary men. So early as the beginning of the 
sixth century, an academy was established at Ocadh. whose 
duty it was to examine all compositions presented by candidates 
for fame, and have the best transeribed in characters of gold, 
on Egyptian paper, and hung up in the temple of Meeea.  sev- 
eral of these are vet extant. We have now before us the seven 
translated by Sir William Jones, whose title stands at the head 
of our article. All these had been written before the time of 
Mahomet—a faet which considerably enhances their value, as 
they give an interesting insight into the habits, customs, and 
modes of thought of that remarkable people prior to their 
adoption of Islamism. The Seren Poems consist principally 
of eclogues of a dramatic cast, in regular metres, embracing all 
the circumstances of an Arab’s life. Each is interspersed with 
brief love-scenes, as episodes; indeed, we find more of the pas- 
sion of love in them than any other feature. It is interesting 
to compare recent poems to them on this aceount; for those 
before us show that it is not natural to the Arabs to treat their 
women as inferiors. We see that they did not do so until 
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they were enjoined it by Mahomet. In each of the Seven 
Poems the women are treated as the companions and equals of 
the men—not as they are treated in the Koran. The author 
of the first was of the royal blood of one of the tribes. The 
poem opens while he is on a journey, attended by a company 
of friends; passing the place where his mistress formerly 
dwelt, Amriolkais stops on the now deserted spot and ex- 
claims 


“Stay! Let us weep while memory tries to tract 


The long-lost fair one’s sand-girt dwelling-place; 
Though the rade winds have swept the sandy pla 
Still some faint traces of that spot remain 

My comrades reined their coursers by my side 
And vield not, vield not to despair, they « l 
(Tears were my sole reply; vet what ava 

Fears shed on sands, or sighs upon the gale ?) 
r me thy fortune and thy tears th 

WI bright Howaira and Rebaba cam 

i i! ell, on Moésel’s s ! \ 

And left th ! rnin stl 1 

Think ve, ah! think ve, I forget t 1 

Phat tore those damsels from my soul away, 
Who breathed a farewell, as they left these | 
Sweet an eastern il t | tf tle 


fiehis of ft 


This is followed by a lively, interesting sketch of the poets 
adventures, especially his courtship with Fatima, which is 
suceceded by an amour with a girl of a tribe at war with his 
own. His description of her abduction is at once graphie and 
poetical; but it is too long for our space. We must content 
ourselves with transcribing the coneluding lines, which will 
serve as a specimen of the sort of imagery characteristic of 
Arabie love-poems. Ilaving passed the chief danger, the poet 
proceeds: 


‘A plain we iwched beyond the cloud of night 
Whose sandy hillocks hid our onward flight 
Safe from the foeman. By her waving hair 
lo my fond heart I drew the trembling fair 
Raptured I i Lupon her polishe l crest, 
Smooth as a mirror set within her breast, 

Or like an 


strich-egg of pearly whit 
Laeft in the sand and half exposed to s hit. 
Phe timid maiden turned away her face, 


With 5 erted shunned my rude embrace, 
Raised her arched neck in cons ious virtne’s pride 
Phen like the wild fawn gazed from side to sidk 
Her jet black tresses down her shoulders strayed 
Like cluster lates amidst the palm-trees’ shade 


In the same poem there are as fine descriptions of natural 
scenery as are to be met with in any literature. When relat- 
ing his own perilous adventures by day and night, in desert 
and wild wood, by land and water, the poet has opportunities 
of contemplating Nature in her most sublime aspects; nor does 
he fail to avail himself of them. His deseription of a thunder- 
storm in the desert is truly grand. 


It is, however, too long 
for our limits, and a fragment would give no adequate ides 
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of its beauty and sublimity as a whole. 


He deseribes nicht 
within narrower bounds, as follows: 


Oft did the night her misty horrors roll 

il ul lows, oer my is 5 
And as | f h 
in n¢ V 

I 1 | 

etl sarety lay 
Phev Hil I 
tl dt a 





Phe Poem of Leleid is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the 
collection: and it is said to have been written when the author 
was one hundred and forty-live years of age. Although the 
latter fact is attested by the historians of Spain and Persia, as 
as of Arabia, the probability is that some exaggeration 
las been indulged in; doubtless fifty years, if not more, have 


been added to his real age. That he exceeded the ordinary 
bounds of 


{ human life may be inferred from the following line: 
which would do no diseredit to the highest order of European 
intellect: 


well 


{ } rot has 
) ! ) re hia ne! ‘ 
iy I | 1 I seen | { 
Ands ! ed, return with morning's 
rin ke Lel | ws older every \ 
‘ el te 


We have already alluded to the intense patriotism of the 
Arabians, observing that in prominence and universality it Is 
second only to the passion of love, as an element of their poe 

As a specimen, we transcribe a few lines from the t 
lation of Sir William Jones: 


try. 


rans 


0 | | 
\ respst ~ ! LA | 

\ t \ vt 

’ if fl 

) V ind when that 

: i ithe name | ' 
| k f tv 3] } f : 

te ‘ h 
> I rw 1 e pl 
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Those who examine the earlier poems of the Arabians will 
no longer think it strange that the use of wine and all kinds 
of intoxicating liquors is so strongly prohibited in the Koran. 
Phere is searecely an Arabian tale, in prose or poetry 
wfore the time of Mahomet, that 
does not contain 


written 
has reached our era, whieh 
more or less evidence of the demoralization 
caused by intemperance not only in Arabia, but in all those 
countries that hav adopted the religion of Islam. Neither 
Anacreon, nor Burns, nor Moore, nor any other European 


* The poet himself 
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poet, ancient or modern, has written with more rapture of the 
pleasures of wine than Tarapa, one of the seven poets whose 
productions we are thus parenthetieally considering. We 
make room for a brief specimen only, premising that it is by 
no means the most eulogistie or most passionate within our 
reach: 

If death be near me, let me quatf the bow 

That none to-morrow mourn a thirst 


Phe same dark mansions, by an equal fat 


Che noble spirit and the mean i 

rh nother rth, impartial, seals their d 

And one broad stone protects their common tomb 
Death, the all-conquering, seizes on the bol 

ilis proudest prey— then claims the miser id 
Though short my life, Uve seen the age of mar 
Dwindlir still dwindl + narrow spar 

The cametl-riders, wheu they | rein 


With tirmer grasp the loos ned cord retai 
, though he spare them for a little spac 


death holds dominion over all « 


at me then quaff the goblets while I liv 
Nor dic uncons is of the joys they give 
We can only make room for one extract more from the 
Seven Poems, and this must be brief.  Zohair, like Lebeid, 
wrote his principal poem in his old age. Although, as he in- 
forms us himself, he was more than four-score when he com 
menced it, no production of his time opens in a strain more 
warmly amatory. Its main object, however, is to panegvrize 
Hareth and Harem, two chiefs who, by a singular act of gen- 
erosity, had sueceeded in healing a deadly feud that had long 
existed between their own and a rival tribe. After having 
first culogized his mistress, according to the habit of the time. 
he passes on to the good qualities of the peacemakers, and 
deseribes in glowing and graphic language the evils which 
they had averted from the country. Few poets of any age or 
country have given a truer pieture of the miseries of war; 
although the fact will not be sufficiently evident from the few 
lines which we ean make room for. 


War is a monster of the foulest mien 
All know her hideous form, for all have t 
Though for a while you drive her from te pl 
Still will von rouse her, and she'll rage tit 
War, at e birth, who ne’er had borne before 
har nd twin-born desolation bot 


Their crucl mother wean'd them from their birth 
And sent to feed upon the ravaged earth 


Brief as these extraets are, we must be still briefer in giving 
specimens of the prose literature of Arabia. Of the old 
\rabie works none are needed; who of our readers. for exam- 
ple, have any occasion for specimens of works like the Arabian 
Niehts’ Entertainments. whieh for centuries have been the de- 
light of all nations that have any appreciation of the humor- 
ous, romantic. and instructive in literature? These wonderful 
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tales alone ought to be sufficient to attract attention to the 
literature of Arabia. But even in modern times the Arabians 
have produced excellent works. This is true, for example, of 
the * New Arabian Tales," translated into French by J. J. 
Marcel, and of a work entitled “ Practical Philosophy of the 
Mohammedans,’+ translated into English by W. F. Thompson, 
iq. There are Many others we could mention, hut we must 
vo { ne our observations to these. Not that thes ure the best 
wi could select, hut the nearest at hand. Those whe « xumine 
the story of Ratify in the former, will easily understand that 
the genius even of Cervantes and Le Sage was inspired 

Arabian Tales. In Ratif. we reeognize the counterpart of 

il Blas. The resemblance between the character of Abd-al 
Veja, the astrologer. Ratif’s mast r, and the famous Dr. 
Sangrado, the master of Gil Blas, is sufficiently obvion 
Oiwitting a large and interesting part of Ratifs narrative, we 
come to that where his master dies, and he finds himself under 
the necessity of exercising his own talents in the same field, in 
order to procure his daily bread. Kven Cervantes has few 
pussaves Which contain more genuine humor than the follow- 
ny, and it is all we Cah make roon for On the presse nt ocea 
“10On: 


I | lt with him very miserably for twelve years; when I asked 
im for instructions, he said that nature herself had forbidden me to 
become an astronomer Kivery day he repeated that the stars prom 
ed him vreat wealth and leneth of lift but neverthel 3s, I found 

one morning dead in his bed, and contormahly to his promi es, | 
vas hi ole hen The inheritance, however, was only some few 
rticles of furniture and his mathematical instruments The owne 


{f the house soon gave me notice to quit; [ made a little money by 
de of the furniture, and carefully preserving tl ist ] 


isicProke bile 
nstruments of my deceased master, | sought another lodgn 


I obt ed it in the house of an old woman who lodged in the 
iburl to whom I had sold some pieces of paper covered with 
on Which my master had written his scientific ealeulation 

vhich she purchased as talismans, to increase the fertility of hea 


and keep them from vermin T had no difficulty im per 
wing her that | had inherited the knowledge as well as the instru 
nts of my old master, and her neighbors of both sexes flocked to 
in the aid of my astrological talent All my maste) papers 
vhich he had seribbled figures were suecessively sold as talismans 
‘Finding this new trade very suceessful, IT resolved, like Abd-al 
Néjum, to draw horoscepes, and predict future events from the stars 
Thad picked up from his conversation the names of some of the con 
lations, but T did not know what was their position in the sky; 





wever, L hoped that [I would easily acquire this knowledge by 
king use of the instrument In vain I tried in every way to imi 
te what I had so often seen my master do, but somehow or other, | 


* Contes Arabes du Cheikh-al-Mohdy + Akhlak-i-Jalady 
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could never distinctly see through the telescope the stars that my 
master saw, or perhaps only pretended to see. L have always thought 
that he designedly injured the instruments before his death, for fea 
lest the fame of my science might eclipse his own. . . 2.) My 
reputation increased every day, and unfortunately for me, it extended 
too far. My fame reached the governor of the city. He was about 
to become a father, and summoned me to draw the horoscope of an 
unborn child I went boldly, pretended to make some observations, 
drew some whimsical figures, made idle calculations, and unhesita 
tingly declared that he would soon be the father of a boy. I did not 
know that my employer had brought at a great expense another as 
tronomer from Antakzeh, (Antioch.) He was posted in another part 
of the house, and announced that the child would be a girl They 
brought us together, that we might compare our different horoscopes 
i could make nothing ot ns wdversary’s scheme; he easily demoi 
strated that mine was composed only of figures drawn at random 
‘alenlations either absurd or insignificant, and marks that had no 
connection or relation For want of good argument, [ overwhelmed 
my adversary with reproaches, and he retorted as well as he could 
From words we were about to come to blows, when we received a 
pPlece of news which put an nd to our quarrel The woman who had 
been summoned to attend the lady announced that she was not pre 
nant, but dropsical.” 


“ Practical Philosophy of the Mohammedans” is, as the name 
implies, a production of quite another kind. But the gravest 
and most profound works of the Arabians are relieved by 
lively and instructive anecdotes—example goes hand in hand 
with precept. ‘This is well illustrated by a passage in the chap- 
ter “On the Duties of a Wife,” in Mr. Thompson’s translation. 
We transeribe it here, as at once characteristic of Arabian 
literature, and of the gossipping tendency, jealousy, and resent- 
ment of woman. The relator of the story is the Oriental 
Chapone, or Meiners: 


**We are told,’ | is, ‘in history, that Hajaz had a chamberlain 
with whom, having been long acquainted, he was on very familiar 
terms. In the course of conversation, he happened one day to remark 
that no secrets should be communicated, and no contidence given to 
a woman. The chamberlain observed that he had a very prudent and 
affectionate wife, in whom he placed the utmost confidence, because, 
by repeated experiment, he had assured himself of her conduct, and 
now considered her the treasurer of all his fortunes.” ‘The thing is 
repugnant to reason,” said Hajaz, ‘and [ will show you that it is.’ On 
this he bade them bring him a thousand dinars in a bag, which le 
senled up with his own signet, an L delivered it to the chamberlain: 
telling him the money was his, but he was to keep it under seal, take 
it home, and tell his wife he had stolen it for her from the royal trea 
ury. Soon after, Hajaz made him a further present of a handmaiden, 
whom he likewise brought home with him. ‘ Pray oblige me,’ said 
his wife, ‘by selling this handmaiden.’ The chamberlain asked how 


it was possible for him to sell what the king had given At this the 


wife grew angry, and coming in the middle of the night to the door 
of the palace where Hajaz resided, desired it might be told him that 
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the wife of the Chamberlain Such-a-one requested an audien Ou 
obtaining access to the king, and after going through the pr limin iry 
complime nts and protestations, she represented that long as her hus 


band had been attached to the royal household—bondsman as he wa 
to his majesty’s favor, he had yet been pertidious enough to peculate 
upon the privy purse, an offence which her own nse of cratitude 
could not allow her to conceal. With this she produced the money 
bag, ving it was the same her husband had stolen, and ther 
the prince’s seal to prove it The chamberlain was summoned, and 
soon made his appearance. ‘* This prudent, affectionate wife of yours, 
said Hajaz, ‘has brought me your hidden deposit, and were | not 
privy to the lact, youl head would tly Irom your shoulders for the 
boys to play with, and the horses to trample under foot.’”’—Pp. 26 
27 

A lesson of a different kind is taught in another extract 
which we have seleeted. It is from the chapter “On the Gov- 
ernment of Kingdoms and Observances of Kines:” and its 
object is to illustrate the influence of philosophy on the most 
powerful prime es. 


“Wi re told that Has , the Bowide, who in his day POSSE ed thr 
overeignty of Herat, and was conspicuous above all the princes of his 


we for attachment to men of learning and wisdom, undertook a hols 


war with the Roman empire. In the outset of the contest, victory 
ided with the army ol the faith, and the infidels were eomplete 
defeated On this the Romans raised ;: év en . and concen 
trating their forees from all the outposts, again offered battle to t] 
umy of the faith. These were then obliged to give way, and some of 
them were so unfortunate as to be made prisoner When the kin 


took his seat to examine the captives, there proved to be one amons 


them from Herat, named Abt Nasai On ascertaining this, the kin 
id he would intrust him with a message which he was to carry t 

} emperol Abu N ar answered that he woul do hi biddn 
Then tell Hasan, the Bowide,’ said the king, ‘that L left Constant 

nople with the purpose of devastating Drak Now, howe t 

bhaty upuired concerning his character and situation, it is ¢ 

that the star of his prosperity has yet to reach the zenith of 

pletens und i till in the ascendant of its fortune kon 

tar W inking in the void of extinetion, and the twil to ! 

tit and evanition, would hevel have about his person nen © leh) 

high attainments and noted excellence as [bu Abid, Abu J . th 

tr irer, Aly bin Kasim, and Aba Aly Yashaehy The ; ublag 

of ha galaxy in attendance on him is sufficient proof the tirm 

uu f his fortunes, and the further improvement of his positic ud 

reno For this reason [ leave his dominions unmolested P. 39] 


The first impression Europeans had of the Arabs was, that 
they were the enemies of science and literature, as well as of 
religion and morality. It must be confessed that their conduct 
was but too well calculated to excite such a prejudice against 
them. But they destroyed libraries and magnificent works of 
art which thes did not find it convenient to carry away; not 


hecause they had no appreciation of intellectual productions; 
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but because as invaders and enemies they thought themselves 
justified by the laws of war in doing all the mischief they 
could. That this was no mere excuse is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that no sooner did they find their empire firmly estab 
lished than they set to work with all the ardor and enthusiasm 
characteristic of them, not only to repair as far as possible all 
the harm their arms had done, but to found new literary and 
scientific institutions in every province that had been reduced 
to their sway. Haroun al Rasehid, who reigned from 786. to 
809, was the first to commence the good work. ‘This excellent 
prince never remained more than a month at his capital, ex 
eept when compelled to do so by illness. He was constantly 
engaged in making tours through all parts of his dominions; 
and he never undertook a journey without taking with him a 
least a hundred of the most learned men of his time. His son 
Al Mamoun, evinced, if possible, still more zeal in the protee- 
tion and encouragement of letters. Bagdad, his capital, wa: 
more like an immense academy than the seat of government o! 
the most warlike empire of his time. [le made no distinetion 
as to the religion of the learned and gifted: even laxity of 
morals was exeused on their part, while others were severely 
punished for it. The tribute most agreeable to hin from the 
conquered provinces were books, manuscripts, specimens of 
sculpture, painting, de. As the manuseripts and papers thu 
obtained were in all languages that possessed a literature, it 
was indispensable to have a large number of learned men to 
examine them, so that all found to be possessed of any value 
might be translated into Arabic. In order to set a good ex 
ample to his subjects, the Caliph devoted himsel! assiduoush 
to the study both of the seienees and the languages, at the 
same time establishing schools, academies, and colleges in all 
parts of the empire. The exemplary conduct of these two 
sovereigns will give the reader an idea how the masters of the 
country of the Magi and the Chaldeans of Egypt and Asia 
Minor, the first great storehouses of human knowledge and 
science, seemed to unite in themselves the advantages of all 
the nations which they had subjugated. 

Nor were the Moorish sovereigns of Spain less zealous in 
promoting the cause of education and encouraging literature 
and science. Indeed, there is nothing good, except true reli- 
gion, Which they did not eneourage. Of this we have abund 
ant proof. Several of the Caliphs of Spain may be ranked 
among the ereatest patrons of learnine of ancient or modern 
times. Al Mamoun did not exert himself more earnestly and 
perseveringly in the good work than did Al Hakem, who 
reigned at Cordova about the vear 336 of the Hegira, (A. D. 
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976.) Abn-al-Abar, of Valentia, one of the most eminent and 
reliable of all the Arabian historians, speaks of him as fol- 
lows, in his biographies of illustrious men, entitled “* Book 
of Supplement to the Book of the Gift:” “This prince was 
extremely fond of letters, and during the life of the king, Abd 
ar-Rahman. his father, all his time was oecupied in assembling 
in his house the wisest men in Cordova, and in conversing 
with them upon literature, discussing historical points, criticis- 
ing impartially the works of the day, and giving premiums to 
those who most distinguished themselves in poetry, in mathe- 
maties, or in medicine. His knowledge was so vast that it 
embraced every subject and every science; and ne book fell 
into his hands. how difficult and abstraet soever it might have 
been, that did not come from them adorned with valuable 
notes and commentaries. When, after the death of his father 
he took the administration of the empire, the serious occupa 
tion of government did not prevent him from cultivating 
science, and being one of its most passionate lovers. Several 
poems of this monarch are still preserved. [lis favorite pas 
sion was that of acquiring rare books of arts and seiences 
elegant collections of poetry, and all kinds of works upon 
geography and history. No trouble or expense was spared by 
him to bring from the principal towns of Syria, Africa, and 
Egypt, the works newly published by their learned inhabit 
ants.” The historian here proeceds to point out the results 
which he accomplished, sustaining his assertions with various 
authorities. Had he been a contemporary of the prince whom 
he thus ecclebrates, it might have been suspected that he was 
actuated by selfish motives: at best it might have been sup- 
posed that his language was that of friendship and gratitude, 
rather than of impartial biography or criticism; but he was 
not born for n rly three centuries after the death of Al 
Hlakem. 

It was not alone men devoted to science and literature who 
were learned in his time; perhaps at no other period did the 
female mind attain a higher degree of culture. Several in 
stances of women distinguished for their learning are given 
by the historian: and his statements on the subject are fully 
corroborated by Christian writers. Our principals of * Fe- 
male Colleges” and “Female Universities” who speak of their 
performances as if ladies had never been educated before their 
time, would do well to bear in mind the following passage, or 
some passage like it; for if it had no better effeet, it would save 
them from the ridienle which their arrogant and silly preten- 
sions subject them to. “The king lad in his palace,” says 
Abn-al-Abar, “a voung female slave named Lubria, who, be 
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sides being skilful in grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
other sciences, composed very good verses, and wrote with 
singular beauty and elegance the different characters of the 
Arabie language; a reason why Al Hakem employed her as his 
secretary for his private correspondence. Fatima,* daughter 
of Laecaria-al-Khablari, a servant of the royal household, wrote 
with the greatest perfection, and was continually oceupied in 
copying out books for the king. Avyesha.+ daughter of Ahned 
ben Mohammed ben Kadim, of Cordova, was reekoned the 
most learned woman of her age, and to use the words of Tbn 
Hayan, she was beautiful like a rising moon, fine and slender 
like a young aloe bending its head to the south breezes; if 
she ran, she looked like the antelope disappointing the sports- 
man by her hy flight; and if occupied in study or medita- 
tion, her eyes resembled the soft and melting yi sof the ga- 
zelle, looking i the top of a rock upon the burning sands 
of the desert. .  . All the learned of her time admired her 
Segue compos itions: she wrote different cvsa/as in honor of 
the princes of her time, and made a beautiful collection of 
hooks upon all sciences.” This prince was the first who 
founded a library worthy of the name in Europe, after the fall 
of the Roman Empire. So early as the close of the ninth cen- 
tury this library, containing, as it did, upwards of 60,000 vol- 
umes, had beeome famous throughout the eivilized world.+ 
The catalogue. which extended to 44 folio volumes, contained 
the full titles of the works, the names of the authors, the place 
of their abode, the vear of their birth and that of their death. 
But the skeptical may ask, Where are the fruits of so much 
labor? What has the world gained by the laborious zeal of 
the Caliphs in behalf of literature and science? Had it not 
been for the deep-rooted prejudices against everything Arabie 
which the invasions and conquests of the Arabs excited 
throughout Europe—especially those of the impostor Mahomet 
such questions would have seemed ridiculous, as indeed well 
they might. As it is, they do not seem at all unreasonable, 
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since, as we have already remarked, the most liberal and can- 
did historians have found it prudent to conceal what the 
Arabs have done for European civilization. We will, howev- 
er, mention, in passing, a few of the boons which they have 
conferred upon us; although we are aware that some will 
think we indulge in Eastern hyperbole while stating simple 
facts, which no one, who has investigated the subject, would 
venture to deny. 

It is in the department of science and the useful arts we are 
most indebted to the Arabians; although the influence of their 
beautiful fairy tales pervades the literature of every country 
in Europe. The best naturalists anterior to the time of Cuvier 
and Buffon were the Arabians; they were also the best bota 
nists, the best chemists, the best geographers, the best mathe- 
maticians. So far as history informs us, they were the first to 
upply chemistry to the purposes of agriculture, and to several 
other useful arts in which it is now so extensively practised. 
Medical works written in Arabie from the eighth to the elev- 
enth century have not been surpassed to the present day.* If 
they borrowed their system of mathematies from the Hindoos 
or Chaldeans, they imparted to the science a degree of simpli- 
city which it had never possessed before. In this, as in many 
other respects, they were the French of their time; for what 
they did not invent or discover themselves they were sure to 
improve upon when invented or discovered by others. They 
simplified the trigonometry of the Egyptians and Greeks; and 
if they did not invent algebra, certain it is that they applied il 
to processes in which it had never been used before. Indeed 
the general opinion among the most thorough investigators is, 
that it is to them alone we are indebted for that scienec. The 
preponderance of evidence is certainly in favor of the Arabian 
claim; even the name, «/gebra,is pure Arabie—the original 
signification of the term being, a concise syslem of ccleulation. 
Be this as it may, none ean deny that it was the Arabs who in- 
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troduced the decimal system into arithmetic; and it is equally 
well authenticated that the numerals now used in all parts of 
the world are the invention of the Arabs, although some of the 
enemies of the latter give the eredit of them to the Hindoos. 
Those splendid tournaments which were the delight of Italy 
and France, as well as of Spain and Portugal, throughout the 
age of chivalry, and which formed the themes of so many fine 
poems, were of Arabian origin. Even the invention of gun- 
powder can be traced to the Arabs through their own scientific 
treatises: although a German, a Frenehman, and an Italian 
have in turn claimed to be the original inventor. The Ara 
hians were not the first to make paper; the art of manufactur- 
ing it from silk had been practised by the Chinese for thou- 
sands of years. But the Arabians were the first to substitute 
cotton for silk in making it; they did so as early as 649 A. D. 
It is now beyond question that there was a flourishing paper 
manufactory at Samareand at the period mentioned, about year 
30 of the Hegira. But nearly six centuries had elapsed before 
ihe art was introduced into Europe. The Spaniards were the 
first Europeans who attempted to manufacture the article. 
Paper-mills were established throughout the Peninsula at the 
close of the thirteenth century; but nearly another century 
had clapsed before the art was known in any other European 
country. Enevelopadias were also an Arabian invention—so 
were rhyming and pronouncing dictionaries. Marcus Paulus. 
a Venetian, who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
vets the eredit in most sechool-books of having been the in- 
ventor of the mariner’s compass; whereas it is well known by 
students of Oriental history that it had been used by the Ara- 
hians six centuries previously. They may have brought it 
from China, as they had brought the art of manufacturing pa- 
per; it is suflicient for our purpose that they were the first who 
introduced it into Europe; and the same remark will apply to 
various other inventions and discoveries, the eredit of which 
we give to our own people—adducing them as unanswera- 
ble arguments in proof of the wonderful progress which we 
ourselves, above all other nations, have made in science and 
art, since our ancestors ceased to paint their naked bodies! 

it is well to remember that the Arabians, as well as our- 
selves, had an opportunity of availing themselves of Greek 
and Roman culture; and that they did so accordingly to the 
fullest extent. Many a Greek work that has never appeared 
inan English translation has been faithfully rendered into 
Arabic. So great was the progress made in this direction, 
that at the commencement of the ninth century the Arabians 
were familiar with the philosophy, mathematics, medicine, and 
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natural history of the Greeks, having translations of Plato 
Aristotle, Thueydides, Hippocrates, Galen, Theophrastus, Ptol- 
emy, and Euclid; in short, of all the great productions of the 
Greek intellect, save its poetry alone. Critics have been 
puzzling their brains for five centuries past to account for this 
strange omission. They have assigned various reasons for it 
but the most plausible is, that the mythology of the Greeks is 
so mixed up with their poetry, as to render it an abomination 
in the eves of the rigid Moslem. True, the same objection 
may be made to Greek philosophy, though not to the same 
extent. There is certainly as much mythology in the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, as there is in those of Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Sappho, or Demosthenes; but these philosophers have 
ever been favorites with the Arabians: while the orators or 
the poets, not exeepting Homer, have made but little impres- 
sion on the Arabian mind. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that religious prejudices 
prevented enlightened Europeans—those who had already 
profited by Greek and Roman civilization—to avail themselve- 
of the seientifie and literary treasures of the Arabians. None 
were more ready to learn whatever they could from. the 
strangers than the monks, who went from all parts of Europe 
to their schools. Gerbert, who afterwards ascended the papal 
chair as Silvester the Second, used to say that knowledge was 
ho heresy, let its souree be what it may. In proof of his 
sincerity, he studied at Seville, under Arabian professors, and 
became one of the most famous scholars of his time. Adelard, 
Gerard of Cremona, and many other members of Catholic 
fraternities, followed his example; and far from being punished 
for having done so, each obtained a high position in the 
Chureh. Cardinal Ximines is said by some writers to have 
been very bigoted; but he reeeived the principal part of his 
education from Arabian tutors. Nor was he ungrateful for the 
advantages thus gained. When the Moors were most un- 
popular, or rather most detested, in Spain, the cardinal did 
all in his power to protect them from violenee and injury. 
During the eleven years that he held the office of Grand In- 
quisitor, they suffered less than at any corresponding period. 
Yet even he destroyed 5,000 Arabie volumes. We mention 
this alleged facet in order to give an idea of the ravages com- 
mitted by less humane, and less intelligent men—such, for 
instanee, as Zevri, who is said to have destroyed 150.000 





* It was tl sc Adelard, an English monk, who first translated the Eleme1 
of Euclid from the Aral into Latin: and it was Robert, of Rutland, another 
monk, who made the first translation of the Koran in the middle 1 velft 
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volumes. When such was the course pursued towards all 
Arabie works sup pose id to have any tincture of Moh: ammeds Uli 
ism, is it strange that when P hilip Il. founded the library of 
the Eseurial, he was unable to eolleet for it more than 300 
Arabie manuscripts? 

But those in the habit of sneering at Arabian literature as 
mere “ Oriental bombast,” because they know nothing about 
it, would hardly believe that the best German and French 
crities—men who have devoted their lives to the study—are of 
opinion that there exists a close analogy between the Grecian 
and Ari abian mind. “The processes of development, to be 
genuine,’ says an eminent philologist, * must be voluntarily, o1 
rather spontaneously conducted. Where mental relations are 
formed, and mental systems transferred, priority must subsist, 
in order to make them applicable; and in the instance of 
Gireeks and Arabs, we trace them 7 the resemblance of thei 
¢ wily national traits. The predatory habits and generous cast 
of feeling—the government fluctuating between the paternal 
and fraternal forms—the national independenee maintained 
for ages in defiance of the great powers by whom they were 
successively assailed—the prevalence of the imaginative, the 
traditional and the mysterious—the airy kingdoms of antedi- 
luvian beings—the swarms of genii retreating from the visible 
creation and the face of lordly man, only to lead a more con- 
genial existence in the hidden powers and principles of nature 

the hosts of heavenly messengers ever on the wing to comfort 
or admonish an erring but still favored raee—the tribes of 
birds and animals softening and hallowing the course of life 
by the moral lessons fabulously associated with their habits 
and ap pe Lranhces the Se, the je rmitive characte i istic Ss af eithe; 
peop: de, require only a little adjustment of races and instances 
in order to be at once identified with a counterpart in the other. 
As if to maintain the analogy after, as well as before the point 
of social organization, corresponding to the Eleusinian myste- 
ries of the Greeks, we have the Safvism of the Mohammedans, 


ithe s Ara vextan 
. ! ! ler I the Vat 
in 1 t } hay t “ { irth 
l j blv 1 t f | he pr la na t\ 
Arabia, I i Pur l . ! | t so far as re, t 
| At collection in this counts “ found | Jos of tl 
H ( \W Mass.; whose | { th ~ plete ed 
t ~ (in and I ( | | ! ( I 
has be rp t ’ | 
# Su if howe hi enti number: but not in Spa Furey 
Adm I) Lara captured two My 1 Css n 1611, near Sales ntainin 
t | ! f Me s rary, Including 7,800 separate MSS. As if to illustrate 
la that ul tten mods seldom prosper, nearly half f tl | indered 
asures were destroved half a century after, by the fire which burnt down the 
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a transcript probably of the same doctrine concealed by a 
phraseology which rendered the secret little less impenetrable 
than the imposing mechanism of the mystagogues. The trans- 
fusion of from one to the other of these people, was the infro- 
duetion of nothing but formule and Processes, The rudiment 
—the clement—the embryo—was there ungiven; ready in the 
one case as in the other, on the application of the requisite 
means, to unfold itself into progressive maturity.” We might 
fill pages with the briefest extracts from the most learned and 
reliable authorities, bearing testimony to the same facts. But 
without any such analogy between the Arabian and Greek 
intellect, there are Inany reasons whi we should take a deep 
interest in Arabian literature: “The mere rivalry.” says Mr. 
Thompson, “<0 long and closely maintained by the Moslems, 
not so much with ourselves as with all the western nations. 
ought to be sufficient to bespeak our interest and attention 
even if there were nothing else in their previous history o1 
internal condition to attraet our attention. From the eighth 
to the sixteenth century, the contest seemed to threaten the 
liberties of Europe. The Turkish and Egyptian dynasties mere 
outposts of the great body of Islam—were able at different 
periods to baffle the united forees of Christendom; and while 
Kuropeans consoled themselves with imputing to their adver- 
<aries a social barbarism and vitiation inconsistent with their 
political power, they tacitly denied the flattering apology by 
borrowing that scholastie literature, whieh, however worthless 
as an end, was valuable enough as a means to raise the borrow- 
nega I; . pres #t stale o ye ital and physical r iperiority. 
Of a people once so distinguished in the opposite achievements 
of arts and arms, are the laws and habits of action to be 
counted among the contemptible phenomena of history? Look 
at their results as compared with those of other institutions 
even (at one time) our own. Are they worthy of authentic 
elucidation and = remark ?*” In comparing the state of 
philosophy in Europe with that of Asia in past times, the 
same investigator very justly observes: “ Of late vears, it has 
heen a favorite position with those who know not how to ex- 
plain by any more modest or humane theory the social degrada- 
tion of the Asiatic people, to attribute to it some radieal error 
in their seientifie systems; in other words, to a want of aver- 
age capacity in the inhabitants of that half of the globe to 
which the Supposers do hot happen to heloug. The COnsec- 
quences thes audduee are worthy of the liberality of thei 
premises, that Asiatic learning must be extirpated, root and 
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branch, and replaced by that of Europe. Now with such a 
treatise as the present in our hands, we might be excused, 
perhaps, if we overlooked the fallacy on which the conclusion 
proceeds, and choose to retort the charge of incapacity on the 
opposite side. Here, we might say, is a work of the fifteenth 
century, displaying a knowledge of the nature, and an enthu- 
siasm in the cause of virtue, which will render it a delightful 
and improving study as long as duty and es arse continue 
to col trol the world. iW ps Kuropean work « the same era 
as richly laden. as widely known. and as “Sai survive iq. will 
you venture to weigh pan it? ~=Political convulsions cut 
short the flattering promises of further improvement; but 
as long as the opportunity was given, where will we find a 
richer harvest?”* This is the spirit in which all liberal-minded 
men who have investigated the subyje et render tardy justice to 
the Arabian intellect 

It was not science and literature alone the Arabians intro- 
duced into Europe. We owe the noblest order of chivalry and 
vallantry since the time of Pericles to the same wonderful raee. 
That principle of honor which still distinguishes the Spaniard 
from all other Europeans is essentially Arabie. The high re- 
spect for woman in modern civilization which a certain class of 
ethnologists are so fond of referrine to a Teutonic origin came 
from the same prolifie source; a facet which admits of abundant 
vires We note one representative instance, in passing, of the 

vhest order of gallantry combi ined with ge bravery, 
W } en Berere re. the wile of Alph Oso V LH]. of Castile, wa 
defending Toledo against the Moors in 1159, she appeared on 
the ramparts and reproached them as cowards, who preferred 
besieving a Woman to the elory of mee ting the king's forees at 
the walls of Oreja. They, too gallant to despise the censures 
ofa lady whom they could easily have captured, marched off 
without striking a blow, celebrating her beauty and her virtue. 
The sones and romanees of the Troubadours, al-o borrowed 
from the Moors, were the first vehicles of that delicaev of 
sentiment which is the most honorable distinetion of moder 
civilization. 

But what have the Arabians received in turn for the invalu- 
able contributions they have thus made in every form to Euro- 
pean elvilization ? No p rople have ever been worse treated. 
The cruelties of which the Moors in Spain have been the vie 
tims make one’s blood run cold, even after the lapse of so many 
centuries. Not only were they expelled, but robbed, deprive 
of their children in numerous eases, murdered in cold bloo: 
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without regard for age or sex. No history, either Arabian or 
Spanish, gives so correct an idea, in an equal space, of the ha- 
bitual oppression to which they were subjected for centuries, as 
the appeals to the king of their advocates, on their behalf. 
Thus, Louis del Marnol Carvajal tells us that in the reign of 
Philip Il. the Moors employed their countryman, Franciso Nu- 
nez Muley, a person of high rank among them, in the hope of 
receiving some mitigation of the severity exercised towards 
them. tle represented that 


“When the Granadans were converted, they Were hot equired to 
change their language nor their dress, nor their natural modes of 
recreation: their conversion had been 1 le by force, and in breach o 
treaty; but it was not accompanied with any such violence to thei 
civil usage Che dress of the women was not as Moors and Moham 
medal but as Granadans: 8 r Pa ‘ j s; but it would 
! 1 ruil is hard p to make them el neve 1 t] ! rdinary 

t pensi oman I ht be clad for the eost of 


, d festivals were 
ept for such oecasions, and went down from generation to 
veneration; these were costly in their fashion and materials, but be 
cause of their fashion, consisting of facings and trimmings, they could 
not be converted into any other form: in these, and in their ornaments 
f the Morisco fashion, they had been accustomed to invest the me hey 
which they had saved; and were this law enforced, the loss which it 
vould bri r upon them might be ealeulated at not | than thre 


clueat, bu robes which she wore at weddings ar 


carefully 


million nd the revenue also would suffer in no trifling degree when 
consumption of silk and gold and pearls should be thus reduced. The 
nen already all wore the Castilian habit: persons in authority had 
epeatedly said that those who did so should be favored ; but no such 
favor had been found f huta knifi / / 

sent f ae /s / his r “ti . / i / mS aN 


The civil and ecclesiastical authorities equally per 
ited them; and yet they had ever been obedient and loyal Phoug! 


the ink of the eapitulation was not dry before those eapitulations were 


violated, they had been the tirst people in Spain who took arms in the 


roy il use against the rebellious commons Why si hei mus 
mda / j 0 fend, } i “or ted to Mol MmecudaHism . 
Why the use if henna, which wa employed tn a . . tthe 
f . and ith was found especially wholesome 





in keeping the head clean? D. Fraz Guevara, the Bishop of Guadix 
had formerly forbidden the practice, but the President and Auditors 
Ll the Marquis of Mondejar had interposed, and told him that this 


f tion had nothing todo with faith They were ordered 
/ . what was this but fo expo their women to insults, and 
thei property to thieves? The baths were to be destroyed, but bath 
ni W for health nd el nliness, not for a religious observane 
Spania 1s s Moriscoes needed / ¢; if the practice had for 
merly been forbidden in Castile, it was lest men should 1 relaxed by 
it, and rendered unfit for war; but the Moriscoes were not required to 
. , , cee 


fight Their forbidden to qo abroad with th / 
. /; but this was a custom which had been introduced for 


the 
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sake of modesty, of public morals, and of convenience;* and how 
were ugly women to meet with husbands if all faces were exposed? 
The king had rendered it penal for any Spaniard to uncover «a Moris 
coe’s face;—why, then, should this be treated as a matter of religion 
now? With regard to names, families were distinguished by them; 
and why should thei meestors be thus put fof vmembrance, Whose 
wppellations it was for the honor of the Spaniards to preserve, were it 
ouly for the same reason that the Catholic king and the emperor had 
ordered the Alhambra and other places to be kept up, as monuments 
of their conquest It was desirable, he admitted. that there should 
be no Gfacés (African Moors) in the land: but edicts for expelling them 
had never been exceuted, nor could they be without wrong, for most 
of these people were naturalized here, and had children and grand 


} 
t 


ehildi » born and settled in th ind: it would, therefor by ivalust 
conscience to eject then Nor was it more reasonable to decree that 
the Mori vs Should not b llowed to lav neero slaves: for who was 
to serve else? or were tl Vv all t » bye macte equal Lastly, he touched 
upon the greatest hardship of all, which was that of requiring them, 
aul ft ws, Ww disuse their mother ite How 


difficult a thing was this!) They all wished to speak Castilian if they 
could; but how were poor people to wequire this im lonely places 
wong the mountains, where they had never acquired the Aljamia or 
mixed Arabic of the country, but spoke dialects of their own, —so 
that by an Alpuxarreno’s speech, it might be know to what district 
in the mountams he belonged Phe re was hot a lower or viler race 
ipon the earth than the negroes of Guinea: and vet they were allowed 


to retain their country dances, and their national music, and their own 
proved i j i}) V . S frealed mo rigor sly than 
thes Nudes Muley concluded by protesting that his intentions in 
thus pleading for his countrymen were pure and undissembled. ‘1 
have, aid he, *aiW tvs eric tvored to serve Ciod, nnd our lord the 


king, aud this crown, and this nation, and this kingdom; Tam bound 
to ado this Ivy ry birth, and for more than IXty years [have been em 
ploved on all such oce ) to solicit their can "Fist. dela Dom 


de los Arabses, &e., vol. ii.. pp. BOL-3 


} 


Appeals of this kind show, as we have said, that the Moors 
must have suffered cruelly; but neither advocate nor historian 
of the time dared to paint the picture in its darker and more 
revolting shades. At the same time we must give no more 
blime to un party than the circumstances justify. It is 
too much the habit of sectarian writers to make the Church of 
tome responsible for all that was bad in the treatment of the 
Moors: but the facts do not justify any such charge. Even 
the Arabian historians admit that the perseention of their coun- 


trymen was much more political and ethnological than relig- 


I } hout Sy like most other hab 
M | best t i f opi n thatif the women 
1 | \ 1 ve t selves much more t n they do, 
f i | than they are. A su r re 
mark will apply to the batl itroduced by the Moors. Our Gothic ancestors had 
no id f the ! { hha n Even now public baths a far too 
r ( " | \ f late that i the wealthy and intel 
hi rneit liz the force of t vlage that cleanliness is next toe 
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ious. However much they disliked the Christian religion. 
they have the candor to admit that none did more to relieve 
the sufferers than Catholic prelates. It is but fair that we 
should remember, besides, that when the Moors had the power 
they did much to provoke the severities to which they were 
afterwards subjected; although not until they had degenerated 
themselves. No conquerors could have been more gentle than 
they were for centuries after they had established their power 
in Spain. We have shown already that they did much more to 
ameliorate the condition of the people than to oppress them. 

But a ereat change had taken place long before their expul- 
sion; for it was they who began the work of persecution. 
This is kept out of sight by sectarian writers; so that the im- 
pression they leave on their readers is, that while the Moors 
behaved themselves like lambs, they were treated like wolves 
by the church. But the cause of truth, which is the only inter- 
est we have to subserve in this discussion. requires that the 
other side of the ease should not be entirely passed over. We 
eannot do more on the present oceasion. however, than to 
glance at some of the more prominent fact=:; but those who 
wish to satisfy themselves on the subjeet have only to extend 
their researches. 

We will here note a few instances of persecution on the part 
of the Moors, which are fully attested by Arabie historians. 
One of the first publie acts of Abderaliman IL. was to sign the 
death-warrant of two Christians, who were executed at Cordo- 
va for no other crime than that they had professed the Chris- 
tian faith, in opposition to the Mohammedan. Soon after, some 
Moors questioned a Catholic priest, named Perfeetus, in re 
gard to his religion, at the sane time askin his opinion of 
theirs, and assuring him that he would be allowed full liberty 
in the expression of his views. He took them at their word, 
and tol them that hix honest conviction was that their Prophet 
was un impostor. Both Eulogius and Speraindeo tell us that 
for having been thus frank he was dragged before the Cadi, 
who immediately committed him to prison, there to remain, in 
ehains, until the end of Ramadan, and then, on the great feast, 
corresponding to our Easter, to be put to death as an aecept- 
able vietim Alvar Savs that the object of th delay Was to 
induce the priest to renounce his religion, if pos-ible. But 
when the feast day arrived he was more resolute than ever, and 
Wis according!) executed. A trader named Juan Was charged 
with speaking lightly of the Prophet. and sometimes swearing 
by him, which provoked him to exclaim, “ Cursed be he who 
wishes to name your Prophet!’ For these words he was 
dragged before the Cadi, on the capital charge of blasphemy. 
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The accused denied the blasphemy, and the Cadi, affecting to 
show himself mercifully inclined. gave judgment that the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to establish the eapital offence, but 
sentenced him to receive five hundred stripes, and to be pa- 
raded through the city on an ass, with his face towards the 
animal’s tail, with a crier before him, proclaiming that thus it 
should be done to any Christian who presumed to mock the 
Prophet or his religion. 

Passing over many acts of a similar kind—-without referring 
to those instances in which whole families were butchered in 
their beds at night by their Moorish neighbors, merely for 
professing the Christian faith—we come to those barbarities 
the vietims of which were females. Two nuns, Flora and 
Maria, of the convent of Cuteelara, having learned that Meany 
of their friends had suffered marty rdom, presented themselves 
before the Cadi. Flora had been before him previously: and 
he had ordered her to be punished in his presenee with stripes 
on the head, which left her bleeding and half senseless. She 
now recalls herself to his reecolleetion. as follows: “1 am the 
person whom you punished with stripes, because, being the 
chill of a Moorish father, | would not renounee my faith in 
Christ. Till now | have concealed myself, beeause the flesh is 
weak. Now. having my faith in God, the spirit, through his 
grace, is willing. lancome here with more courage than vou 
formerly found in me; to proclaim that Christ is the true God; 
and [T eurse your prophet for an impostor, an adulterer, and a 
magician.” Before the Cadi could reeover from his astonish- 
ment, Sister Maria addressed him: “ [ had a brother,” said she, 
“whom, with his companions, you sent to execution, beeause 
they confessed their Lord and Saviour and cursed your Prophet. 
Now, with the same zeal and firmness which they manifested, 
I confess what they confessed, and curse what they cursed !”* 
Of course their doom was sealed. 

These instances will show that the Moors ecould not 
reproach the Christians for anything worse than they had been 
guilty of themselves. This, however, does not justify the latter. 
The genile spirit of Christianity teaches us not to return evil 
for evil, but to overcome evil with wood. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the Moors were so severely perseecuted—not to 
mention the cruel wrong of their expulsion. and the irreparable 
injury it has inflieted on the country which they had contributed 
ro much to enrich, both intellectually and physically. The 
descendants of both peoples have much to forgive each other; 
although it must be admitted that, upon the whole, the Arabians 


* Hist. de la Dom. de les Arabs, &e., tom. ti p. 149 
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have more reason to complain than the Europeans. The former 
brought more wealth into Spain than all Europe contained 
besides; and they were forced to leave it in poverty and 
wretchedness, despoiled even of their children. They not 
only brought the most valuable sciences and arts, but clear 
heads and strong and willing arms to render them available 
for the common benefit. As long as they were able to improve 
our civilization, they did so. Are we, who can look back 
calmly at their eareer in Europe, to pass sentence of condem- 
nation upon them beeause they did not always continue great 
and glorious? We might as well blame the individual for 
not being as vigorous and aetive in his old age as he was 
when in the prime of youth and strength. We should rather 
remember that if the Arabians degenerated, so did the Greeks 
and the Romans. What remains for us to do, then, is, not to 
reproach, much less despise the Arabians; but to make our- 
selves acquainted with such of their works as the ravages of 
time have allowed to survive. 


Aur. V.—1. Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Berlin’ Vol 


V. 1860 
9. Voyage Crit que a Etna, &e. By J. A. De Govursiion 2 vols., 
vo. Paris 


3. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. XLIUX. London 

4. Transacti softhe R yal Trish Acad ay. Vol. XXI. 1848 

5. Llistory of the Extinct Volcanoes of the Basin of Neuvied 1832 
6. Annales des Ncvences Naturelles. Tome XV 


GroLocy, which for ages attracted only the attention of eru- 
dite professors and eceentric devotees of the black-letter school, 
has pressed itself gradually upon the attention of the student, 
until a knowledge of its theories has become a necessity, 
whether we would be conversant with the past, enlightened 
as to the present, or deduce accurate inferences in regard to 
the future. From the faithful bosom of our mother earth the 
reolovist brings to light the authentic alphabet that teaches us 
to diseard the deceptions with whieh the unthinking have 
obscured the truth, and with patient fingers has unravelled the 
web of vagaries which had long mystified the past and obseured 
the present. The sea, moaning above its lost treasures—the 


mountains, with their forest glooms, glaciers and brows of 


flame—tombs which affeetion, reverence and superstition had 
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guarded; all these have been laid open to the serutinizing eye 
of science; and while scientific research has robbed them of 
the mystic charms with which ignorance and mythology had 
surrounded them, it las brought out into bold relief those un- 
answerable arguments, destined perhaps, at some future period, 
to produce more wonderful revolutions in bibliography and 
religion, than have ever been effected by the sword of the 
Saracen or the imperious mandates of the despot. 

Geology teaches us that not only those revolutions of the 
globe, in which the eve of the casualist can discern, design and 
method, but also those terrific phenomena which have im- 
pressed us as anomalies; or as the visitations of an offended 
Deity, are included within those general laws by whieh the 
universe is governed; and although the mountains crumble, 
the plains are rent, the rivers and seas converted into dry 
land, and whole cities ingulfed, vet the laws by which these 
are governed have remained invariably the same; and judging 
the future by the past, the very heavens may be rolled together 
as a seroll, aud yet the purposes of Him who created and pro 
nounced his creations “ good,” shall know no variableness or 
shadow of change. 

So obvious is the constant tendenes of all thines to deeay 
and to be reproduced, that the ancients believed the universe 
was subjected to stated periods of destruetion and renovation, 
reducible to exact calculation. Orpheus allowed the carth 
120,000 vears in whieh to complete its metamorphosis; Cas- 
sander, 360,000 years; while others, more or less sanguine, 
confined the period within 306,000. This rejuvencscence of 
our planet was, thes believed, desioned by the Creator for 
the express purpose of purifying a sinful world, and giving to 
ad new voneration the Opportunity of commencing lite with all 
the advantages which are supposed to have surrounded our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden. The Indians are said to 
have cclebrated these periods of destruetion with barbaric rites 
of festivity. 

In the Institutes of Menu, the sacred volume of the Ulin- 
doos, to which sir William Jones ascribes an antiquity of at 
least S80 vears B.C... occurs the following passage: “Thus, 
that immutable power, by waking and reposing, alternately 
vivifies and destroys in eternal succession the whole a-sem- 
blave of locomotive and immovable creatures.” 

Fortunately for us of the present century, these theories may 
be considered chimeras of the olden time, otherwise the accu 
mulations of our individual and national sins would demand 
that a second deluge should sweep us from off the face of the 


globe. Regardless of theories, ancient or modern, it ix cnough 
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for us to know that not a day passes, but it leaves behind the 
sad lesson of the mutability of all things. The agencies to 
which we are indebted for this gradual undermining and re- 
construction may be designated as the aqueous and the igne- 
ous—the aqueous ineluding all streams of water, seas and 
oceans; constantly wearing away the soil, producing extensive 
geographical changes both along our coasts and inland coun- 
tries; while the igneous, represented by the earthquakes and 
volcanoes, are as diligently employed in reproducing new 
treasures of earth, minerals and stones, with which to repair 
the ravages of their formidable opponents. 

It is true, that only now and then are we startled from 
our equanimity by some terrifie earthquake which has over- 
whelmed thousands of our fellow-creatures; the terrible visit- 
ation is remote, or we forget, in our eager and selfish pur- 
suits, the long catalogue of sufferings to which its victims 
have been doomed; or worse still, familiarity with the evil 
may have rendered us callous to its repetition. They come 
and go; nature, regardless of the cost, perfects in her mysteri- 
ous laboratory the good and evil allotted to our portion, and 
silently, but not the less rapidly, enforees the stern decrees of 
destiny. It ix only when we regard suffering and loss of life, 
and the vast numbers of these awful phenomena in the aggre- 
gate, that we fully realize what effectual service they render as 
agents of the world’s progress. It is estimated that not a day 
passes without one or more shocks being experienced in’ some 
part of our globe, and as the area of the ocean is nearly three 
times that of the land, Gay-Lussae gives it as his opinion that 
not less than three submarine earthquakes are of daily oecur- 
rence. 

We venture to predict that the reader who has never re- 
garded this subject with attention, especially if he is hypoehon- 
driac, and nervously inclined, will searcely feel obliged to us 
for suggesting that the mundane sphere he inhabits is subject 
to 1460 convulsions yearly, not to mention the ex/ras. It is 
to be inferred that, with due experience, one comes to regard 
even earthquakes with indifference, since we read of districts 
where, at certain periods, the inhabitants take no more notice 
of the number of shocks, than persons in other regions do of 
the showers of rain. Indeed, the recipient not only beeomes 
nonchalant, but in time becomes scientific; for Humboldt as- 
sures us that Boussingault and himself became “ fitted for 
quiet and careful observation, and also for colleeting varying 
evidence with critical care on the spot: nay, even for examin- 
ing under what conditions the mighty changes of the surface 
of the earth, the fresh traces of which one recognizes, have 
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taken place.” But we read with a thrill of admiration how, 
“seated at night in the crater of Vesuvius, at the foot of a 
small cone of eruption, with his chronometer in his hand,” he 
felt “a concussion of the soil very regularly every twenty or 
twenty-five seconds, iinmediately before each eruption of red- 
hot einders.”* This sublime position, he informs us, he oecu- 
pied after the great earthquake of Naples, July 26th, 1805.+ 
That earthquakes and voleanoes are the results of the same 
subterranean causes, is established beyond question, since the 
activity of one is almost always the precursor of the other, 
although the voleano, acting as a safety-valve in relieving the 
earth of its accumulated burdens, not unfrequently appeases 
the restless regions which otherwise would have broken out 
into destruetive demonstrations. We do not purpose render- 
ing ourselves tedious by a scientifie disquisition upon the 
eauses, since volumes have already been written upon this very 
subject. which, while they have satisfied some and displeased 
others, have nevertheless thrown all the light upon this inter- 
esting subject which genius, patience, experience and resources 
could command. The essential character of these phenomena 
is indicated by displacement, commotion, elevation and forma- 
tion of fissures. and are usually accompanied with reports like 
the discharge of cannon, and claps of subterranean thunder, 
or roarings. which the Mexieans eall EV qran ruido,and when 
more prolonged and terrific. Bramidos 7] trvenos subteraneos, 
Occasionally this peculiar detonation oceurs without any per- 
ceptible vibration of the earth, and continues many hours, 
sometimes days, and in the instance related as having occurred 
in the plateau of Guanaxuatoe, several weeks. During this 
whole period no motion was perceptible, not even in the mines, 
which were 1.600 feet in depth. The witnesses of this won- 
derful phenomenon affirm, that from the 13th to the 16th of 
January, it seemed as if heavy elouds lay at their feet, beleh- 
ing forth short. quick elaps of thunder, or subsiding into slow, 
continuous mumblings, which filled the inhabitants with sueh 
dismay, that they fled the city in so large numbers, that it be- 


Other invest rs do not howeve th Humboldt in this particular. 
Phe Is Ins liu by the ma t * No familiarity with th phenome 
non,” savs Tschudi, **e¢an blant this feeln The inhabitant of Lima, who, from 
childliood, has frequently witnessed these convulsions of nature, is roused from his 

» by the shock, and rushes from his apartment with the erv of Misericordia! 
Phe fore wr from the north of Europe, who knows nothing of earthquakes but 
| les t , Waits with impatic to feel the movement of the earth, and longs 
to hea th his own ear the subterranean sounds which he has hitherto considered 

s. With he treats the apprehension of a coming convulsion, and 
l lie f t rat but as soon as his wish is gratified, | s terror 
stricken, and is involuntarily prompted to seck safety in flight.”— 7rarels in Peru, 
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came necessary to resort to fines and imprisonments to prevent 
the city from being depopulated. We find some glimpses of 
human nature in all things, and we may be excused for smiling 
at the self-complacency of these Mexican magistrates, who sol- 
emnly announced to the refugees in their proclamas, that “ the 
mavistrates, in their wisdom, (en su sabiduria,) would at once 
know when there was actual danger, and would give orders 
for flight.” As is too often the ease, the people preferred to 
rely upon their own sagacity. The result was a famine. ocea- 
sioned by the dependence of the plateaux upon the table-lands 
for corn, and market-men had no penchant for a city that was 
avoided by its own inhabitants. 

‘But what will not a thirst for gold lead us to do?” The 
truants, who had so little respect for the wisdom of their rulers, 
had left behind them immense treasures of silver, and gradu 
ally returned to look alter their ingots. After long, weary 
weeks of fright and suspense, the rumblings subsided as 
gradually as they had commenced, and never have oecurred 
there since. 

The vibratory motions of earthquakes are either vertical 
horizontal or rotary. The two first named often oecur simul- 
taneously, but generally the undulations are in a linear diree- 
tion, with the velocity of from 20 to 28 miles a minute, and 
sometimes in cireles or large ellipses. The cireling rotary 
commotion is considered the most dangerous. Perhaps of : all 
earthquakes, those known as the mine-like, where the force acts 
from below upward, are the most to be dreaded. This phe- 
nomenon is more generally noiseless, and utters no warning to 
the doomed inhabitants to “flee to the mountains.” Like all 
evils that steal upon us unawares, this is the more terrible for 
its sinister ap proach. ‘The earth yawns, ing Ifs. and eloses 
above its hapless victims, and their death or lingering tortures 
can only be the subject of vain speculation to friend or foe. 
Not unfrequently the survivor, scarcely less wretched than his 
friend, listens to the agonized moans of some cherished objeet 
buried beneath ruins which no human agency ean circumvent, 
Of tris class was the dreadful catastrophe of Riobamba. which 
occurred Feb. 4th, 1797, and swept 30,000 unshrined souls into 
one common grave. Upon this sad occasion, we are told, no 
explos on was heard until eighteen or twenty minutes after the 
upheaving, and then only in Quito and Sbarra, which were fa 
distant from Taeunga, Hambato, and the principal secne of 
destruction. We are indebted to the Valencian botanist. Don 
José Cavamilles, for the earliest aceount of this terrible eatas 
trophe. The fissures, upon this occasion, opened and closed 
with such frightful rapidity, that men only saved themselves 
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from sinking by instantaneously extending both arms and 
clutching at the edges of the monster seams. Whole caravans, 
with their riders, disappeared from the spot upon which but an 
instant previous they had reposed in safety; while others, more 
upon the alert, fled back aghast, and were saved from a like 
tragic fate. 

So violent were the oscillations, that massive stone churches 
and lofty structures swayed to and fro like reeds before the wind, 
and persons standing at heights of more than twelve feet were 
enabled to step upon the pavement unharmed. The largest 
buildings sunk entire, and with so little damage, that in one 
instanee upon record, the occupants ranged through the rooms 
at will, procured lights and food, and endured two days’ im- 
prisonment in this charnel-house, before they were relieved 
from their perilous condition. The imagination is appalled in 
reflecting upon the horrible mental suffering which these poor 


victims must have endured, while doubtful of the ability of 


their friends to rescue them from their living burials. The 
hodies of many of the inhabitants were found to have been 
hurled to Callea, a hill several hundred feet high, and upon the 


opposite side of the river. So utter was the destruction of 


this city, that when, some years later, a plan of it was taken 
by Humboldt, he found that out of all the massive structures 


that had formerly adorned it, there remained only heaps of 


stone from eight to ten feet high. 

An equally suggestive, but happily less tragical illustration 
of the rapidity of the opening and closing of fissures, is found 
in Seaechi’s report of the great earthquake in the Neapolitan 
province of Basilicota, which oceurred in 1851, upon which 
oceasion, he assures us that a hen was found with both feet 
caught in the pavement, in Basile, near Melfi. 

The remarkable carthquake of Calabria, which oecurred in 
1783, although mine-like, was accompanied by many interest- 
ing phenomena. The terror of animals previous to the shock 
Was extreme, and in proportion to their intelligence. The 
noble horse, by his neighs and rolling eyeballs, projecting 
ears and furious pawing of the earth, manifested his terror 
of coming evil. The dog crouched and howled out his 
plaintive warning. The cat bristled its fur, as if to con- 
tend with an enemy, while fowls grew restless and stupid. 
Animals, dumb until then, fled with cries of distress. The first 
shock was preeeded by a sultry shower, and immediately the 


whole terrible panorama commenced moving. The howling of 


the wind, the roaring of the sea, the subterranean thunder 
chanted the requiem of destruction, while the agonized earth 
rocked to and fro as if waking the living, so soon to he con! 
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signed to her sacred trust. Lakes and rivers opened where 
dry ground had been, towns and villages crumbled to the 
ground, and 40,000 persons were sacrificed before the avenging 
spirit was appeased. An epidemie ensued, and 20,000 more 
victims were numbered with the first, swelling the figures to 
the enormous number of 60,000, 

Of this dreadful visitation many interesting details have 
been recorded, and we find a most impressive narrative, wril- 
ten by an intelligent traveller, who visited the localities while 
yet the ravages of the catastrophe were visible. The opening 
and closing of the fissures upon this occasion were equally re- 
markable with those already mentioned. A Prior of the Car- 
melites, near Soriano, was walking alone, when he perceived 
the earth’s vibrations, and was hastening onward in terror, 
when the fissure opened, closed upon one of his legs, opened 
again, and released him. The traveller who relates this inei- 
dent saw and conversed with the Prior, who showed him the 
impression still left upon his limb. 

Three paper-makers were in company, proceeding in search 
of rame—(rico, Roviti, and Felia. Roviti had in his posses- 
sion a gun. When the shock was perceived his two compan- 
ions fled; but Roviti, encumbered by his gun, which he did not 
relinquish, fell into a chasm. <A seeond shock released him, 
und he fell into a swamp near by, where he was rocked by the 
earth until a third commotion threw him from thenee, and he 
lighted upon the brink of a newly-opened chasm, half dead 
with terror. His gun was afterwards found upon the banks of 
the river, (Caridi,) which, however, had changed its bed. 

Some affecting instanees of parental devotion are also re- 
corded by the same writer. Among the ruins was discovered 
a mother embracing her two small ehildren, the faee down- 
wards, clearly indicating by her position that she placed her 
own body between her offspring and the falling roof. Don 
Antonia Buffo and his wife had one daughter, of whom they 
were both passionately fond. Finding escape impos-ible, the 
parents placed the child between them, embraced each other, 
and bravely awaited their fate. Even death seemed to respect 
such devotiorr, for it spared the object of their mutual love: nor 
did it une!asp the loving embrace with which, dying, they had 
sheltered their child. 

It is worthy of notice that, where the dead have been ex- 
humed, the attitudes of the men have generally indicated that 
they had not tamely submitted to their fate, but opposed to it 
resistance and reason. The women, on the contrary. exhibit, 
in the same manner, despair, devotion, and resignation. The 
following instance of presenee of mind is not without inter- 
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est: In Casoletto, near Oppido, the prince was seated at table 
with his family, when the house commenced rocking. His 
brother, pereeiving an aperture open in the wall, sprang 
through it, effeeting his.escape with the loss of one shoe. The 
entire family were buried in the ruins, but one son was after- 
wards released alive. As illustrative of the powers of endur- 
ance of animals, it is related that two pigs lived thirty-two 
days; when released they refused food, but drank eagerly; and 
finally recovered. A cat was found that had been buried forty 
days. Puss was also very thirsty, and recovered. A woman 
buried seven days was exhumed. She complained of excessive 
thirst, but thought she had suffered little bodily pain, and had 
robably slept. A girl who had charge of an infant clasped it 
n her arms, and the two were buried together. The child 
died upon the fifth day; the girl was extricated upon the 
eleventh. Although her thigh had been broken, she had ex- 
perienced little suffering, except from thirst, and fancied she, 
too, had slumbered. Very many eurious results of tlis carth- 
quake are upon record. An obelisk was partially turned 
round and removed about nine inches from its original place 
on its pedestal, while the latter had not been moved from its 
true position. 


Close to the lower part of Seminara was an extensive level, 
partly planted with olive-trees and partly covered by a beau- 
tiful orchard, bevond whieh flowed a river. This level was 
rent asunder, “one-half of the surface carried to the distance 
of 200 feet, into a valley 60 feet deep, and after foreing an- 
other portion of the level into a deep chasm, foreed into it the 
river, leaving its former bed dry.” Exactly on a line where 
the level was torn asunder stood a row of olive-trees: the im- 
pressions of the roots in the soil were still very distinetly visi- 
ble, while on the opposite side of the chasm the trees were 
hanging over the new bed of the river laden with fruit. 

A landlord, with his wife, child, and four guests, were re- 
posing in an inn, when the house was caught up, carried to the 
distance of 300 paces, and all killed, with the exeeption of the 


Jandlord and his wife.* A peasant had aseended a tree, when 
* This o rrence took pl in the city of 7% t Nora, in Sicily, and is related 
4 follows: “In one of the strects was an inn, distant about thre« hundred paces 
from th ver Sol time diately before the formidable shock, the host, John Aqui 
lino, his wit meoof their nieces, and four travellers, were in a ground-floor room 
of the int At one end of it was a bed; at the foot of the bed a brasier, to contain 
hot chareco nd around the reom were seme chairs, table, and different do 
! eu i host was fast asleep on the bed: his wife was seated befor 
the brasier, with her feet resting on its base, and holding in her arms her niece, 
with whom she was plaving; the four travellers were sitting round a table on the 
ft of ] ,engaged ina me at cards Such were the different attitudes of 
the personages, and such the disposition of the scene, when, in a shorter time than 


would be required to relate it, the theatre and actors had changed their place. 
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both were caught up and borne away to some distance, and 
deposited safely. At Seminara a lady possessed an olive 
grove, which was converted into a hill six or seven feet high, 
very much to the improvement of the fruit, the higher elevation 
proving the more favorable. A new lake was also formed, now 
ealled Lago del Tolfilo, which extends 1.169 feet in length and 
70 feet in depth. Seminara had 5,000 inhabitants, of whom 
more than one-half fell vietims to this convulsion. At this 
place also occurred the most terrible of all the sad things yet 
mentioned—that of a man who had fled for safety to the roof 
of his house; amid the general destruction, the flames encon- 
passed him, the stone buildidgs became heated, and le was lit- 
erally roasted alive before the eyes of the spectators, who lis- 
tened to his despairing supplications unable to afford him the 
slightest assistance. 

When the earthquake has voleanie connection, the phenom- 
enon is accompanied at the same time with movement and the 
phiy sical production of matter, such as hot water, eurbonie acid 
vas, and other mofettes, black smoke, flames of tire, sand, mud, 
and moyas mixed with charcoal;—all these rise from fissures 
ata distance from the voleanoes. 

The natural phenomena which accompany earthquakes and 


voleano sare as varied ibs they are curious. Springs, both of 


hot and cold water, rise, and are formed permanently. Old 
springs dis ippear or beeome heated, or are impregnated with 
mineral substances, becoming bitter like those of Anigris in 
(reece, and not unfrequently medicinal. The salt spring in a 
well near Sassendorf, in Westphalia, in the district of Ams- 
berg, we are told by Abich, increased about 15 per cent. in its 
amount of saline matter in consequence of the carthquake otf 
July 20, 1846, the centre of commotion to which is placed at 
St. Goar, on the Rhine. 

During the Swiss earthquake, August 25, [851, according to 


Charpentier, the temperature of the sulphurous springs of 


Lavey rose from 87° to 97° FPF. Some rocks and islands, after 
floating, and having heen subject to violent movements, have 
become stationary and immovable as Delos and the Cyanean 
Isles. According to Raspe. it is probable that all the tradi- 
tions of islands in the Mediterranean having at former times 
changed their positions, originated in the changes produced in 
their forms: by earthquakes, We know that new islands have 
been raised within the historie period. Strabo, among others, 


A violent shock detached the house from the soil on whic! rested; house, host, 
hostess, ni and the four travellers were throw nh an instant to otl 

of the river: and frightful abyss appeared on the spot which they had left 
Voyage Critique al Ema, Par M. de Gourbillon, vol. i. p. 1s 
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alludes to the tradition that Sicily has been separated by a 
convulsion from Italy, and says that the reason earthquakes 
are less frequent in that vicinity than formerly is because re- 
cently there have been open orifices through which the fire, 
water, and ignited matters ecsape. Pliny also enumerates 
the new islands that had been formed in the Mediterranean 
sea. Avicenna, an Arabian writer of the tenth century, in a 
short treatise upon the “* Cause of Mountains,” mentions a 
“violent earthquake by which land is elevated and becomes a 
mountain.” In the same century, Omar, surnamed “ The 
Learned,” wrote a work upon the “ Retreat of the Sea,” by 
Which it appears that, comparing the charts of his own time 
with those made by the Persians and Indians 2,000 vears pre- 
vious, “he was satisfied that very important changes had taken 
place in the form of the coast of Africa, and that the extension 
of the sea had been formerly greater.” 

Robert Hooke, in 1705, accounted for the manner in which 
shells had been conveyed into the higher parts ol the Alps, 
Apennines, and Pyrenean hills, through the ageney of earth- 
quakes. He also mentions that in 1591 “land rose in the 
island of St. Michael during an eruption.” In the West In- 
dies, in the vear 1690, there Was an earthquake, when the 
space of earth raised or struck upward by the shock is said to 
have exceeded the length of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

The rapidity with which the waves of commotion are propa- 
gated is also an inquiry of much interest. This, we hardly 
need say, is modified in various ways by the different densities 
of the strata through which the commotion passes, The most 
violent commotions do not necessarily POssess the vreatest 
velocity. It has, until quite recently, heen difficult to obtain 
exact mathematieal conclusions; but in 1846 a reliable re- 
sult was obtained by Julius Sehmidt, assistant at the Obser- 
vatory of Bonn, from the Rhenish earthquake of the 29th July. 
Upon this oceasion, the pro] agation was 14.956 geozraphiea! 
miles in a minute, equal to 1466 fect in the second. This, as 
the reader will remember, exeeeds the velocity of waves of 
sound in the air, but is not equal to the transmission of sound 
in water, which, if we may rely upon the experiment of Col- 
ladon and Sturm, is at the rate of 5,016 feet: or to the waves 
of sound in east-iron tubes which Biot found to be 1] 3O3 feei 
in the second. During the carthquake of Lishon, of Novembe: 
Ist, 17d5, 5 ‘nidt re ‘koned the velocity at 7.953 feet a second, 
it whieh: rate it would havi passed round the ¢ juato ial cir- 
cumferenee of the earth in about ninety-five hours. 

The earth juake of Lis! On is tow familiar for de cription: ii 
destroyed whole elties it Europe and Africa; was the Cause 
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of concussions between the Azores, Madeira, and the Conti- 
nent—extended to Africa, Moroeco, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Hamburg, the coast of England and north of Seotland, and 
even to the coast of America.* The loss of life upon this 
occasion is differently estimated at from 100,000 to 300,000, 
and the shock was of five minutes’ duration. The pen recoils 
from dwelling upon the multiplicity of sufferings which this 
monster earthquake oceasioned. They have been described 
again aud again with a minuteness of detail that fills one with 
dismay. 

The vears of 1796 and ISI 1 will long be remembered as ex- 


amples of earthquakes eombined with voleanic power. It was 


during tie latter year that the island of Sabrina first made its 


appearance Th the vroup of the Azores. The elevation pre- 
eeded the eruption; but after the eruption of cinders had eon- 
tinued six d vs, the island rose to a height of 320 feet above 


the surface of the sea. What renders this island the more 
remarkable ix its appearanes and di<appearance at thr ce dif: 
ferent times, between stated intervals of ninety-one and nin ty- 
two vears. During May, 1811, more than two hundred shocks 
of earth: kes oecurred on the island of St. Vineent alone. 
December, 1811, the western valleys of our own continent, in 
the vieinity of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas, experienced 
innumerable shocks. Between New Madrid, Little Prairie, 
and La Saline, to the north of Cincinnati, the earthquakes 
occurred every hour for months together. 

The longest and most reeular band of volcanic reactions is 


found in Central Asia: the next longest amone the Andes of 


America. The voleanoes oceurrine between the second de- 
eree south, and the third degree north latitude, are Cavambe, 
Cotopaxi, which is the loftiest and most destructive, Piahineha, 
Antisana, L’Alter, and Yunguraqua. The Indians have a tra- 
dition that L’Alter was onee higher than Chimborazo, but that 
it was broken down by an irruption that lasted eight vears. 
Five active voleanoes traverse Mexico from west to east: 
Tuxtla, Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Jorallo, and Colima. To the 
north of Mexieo there are three; and thus we might vyoon @nu- 
merating, until we were startled into the belief that the whole 
universe is one vast magazine, waiting for the signal from its 
Creator to burn with consuming fire, and overwhelm every 
living and moving thing in universal destruetion. And yet 
nature teaches us by examples that even these most fearful 
agents are held in abevance to the great laws by whieh all 
thines are governed, and that when their mission is aecom- 
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plished they too must be shorn of their strength, their fires be 
extinguished, and themselves in turn become the prey to the 
veneral devastation. There was a time when .Etna was not a 
burning mountain, and the time will no doubt arrive when she 
will again cease to be regarded as an object of terror. 

The classical voleano of Mosyebhlos, on the island saered to 
Hephestos, is already extinet, and yet its “high whirling 
flames” were as familiar to Sophocles as are those of Vesuvius 
to us. The most ancient eruption of Mt. .itna upon reeord 
is that mentioned by Pindar and .E<chylus, a= oceurring under 
Hiero, in the second year of the 75th Olympiad. It is proba- 
ble that Hesiod was aware of the devastating eruptions of 
-Etna before the period of Greek iinmigration. In the time 
of Nero meh were disposed LO class tne wnone the voleanic 
mountains which were gradually becoming extinet, aud it was 
maintained by .Elian “that mariners could no longer see the 
-inking summit of the mountain from so ereat a distanee at 
sea.” 

lt is worthy of remark, that notwithstanding all our boasted 
progress in science, there is scarcely a single theory entertained 
at the present day hy eminent geologists which is not referred 
to in one form or other by ancient naturalists. Voleanoes as 
well as earthquakes are treated with great ability and at con- 
siderable length both by Pliny and Seneca, especially by the 
latter. Pliny shows that when the vibration is greatest on the 
<urface of the earth—so great as to cause houses to fall—the 
general danger is least. * Tutissimum est cum vibrat crispante 
wdificorum erepitu; et cum intumiseet assurgens alternoque 
motu residet. innoxium et cum concurrentio teeta contrario ietu 
ariebant; quoniamalter motus alteri renititur.”—( PLINY. ii., 82.) 
The same philosopher regards carthquakes as subterranean 
storms, and proceeds to show the analogy between them and 
atmospherie storms. In his opinion, the two kinds can never 
exist at the same time. The subterranean storm can take place, 
he says, only when our atmosphere is perfeetly tranquil. 
* Ventos in eausa esse non dubium reor, Neque enim wiquam 
intren ixcunt terre. nisi <opito mart, coeloque adeo tranquillo, 
ut volatus avium non pendeant, subtraeto omni spiritu qui ve- 
hit; nee unquam nisi post ventos conditos, scilieet in venas et 
eavernas ejus oeculto affatu. Neque alind est in terra tremor, 
juam in nube tonitruum; nee hiatus aliud quam eum fulmen 
erwnpit, incluso spiritu luctante et ad libertatem exire nitente.” 

(Puiny. ii. 79.) ‘Tothose who think that the moderns have so 
much surpassed the ancients in scientific knowledge, or rather, 


* #lian. Var. Hist., viii., 2 
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those who have no faith in the scientific attainments of the lat- 
ter, the remarks of the Roman naturalist will seem very absurd, 
but it is not the less true that they are borne out by the obser- 
vations of the most intelligent travellers and seientilie men of 
our own day. Thus, for instance, Tschudi tells us, that 


‘Along the whole coast of Peru the atmosphere is almost uniiormly 
nit state of repos It is not illuminated by the lightning’s flash, or 


disturbed by the roar of the thunder; no deluges of rain, no fierce 
hurricanes destroy the fruits of the fields, and with them the hopes of 
the husbandman. But the mildness of the elements abore ground is fright 


fully counterbalanced by their sublerranean tury Lima is fi “plu ntly 
visited by carthquakes, and several times the city has been reduced to 
womass of ruin At an average, forty-five shocks may be counted on 
inavear. Most of them oceur in the latter part of October, in No 
vember, December, January, May and June. Experience gives reason 
to expect the visitation of two desolating earthquakes in a century 
The period between the two is from forty to sixty vears.”-—7rarels 


Peru, vol. 1., )) SD 


Happily for the inhabitants of the United States, they are 
exempt from these scourges that devastate fairer lands. — It is 
true that some slight shogks of the lower grades of carthquakes 
have been felt even in the New England states. In 1846, a 
tremor ran through Massachusetts, and was traeeable to the 
northern part of New Hampshire; and yet later, in 1852, a 
<till more severe concus-ion was felt in Salem, Woburn and 
Groton, Mass., and was also perceptible in Exeter, N. UL... whieh 
lasted thirty seconds, and occasioned some alarm amone people 
<0 little accustomed to such visitants. 

\s no evil exists without some corresponding good, we turn 
from the first to the more grateful consideration of the latter. 
We are indebted to a volcano for the confirmation of the the- 
ory of counter-eurrents in the upper recions. From the island 
of Barbadoes to that of St. Vineent, the trade winds blow with 
great foree, and yet, during an eruption of the voleano in the 
island of St. Vineent in Isl2, ashes tell abundantly from ; 


creat height upon Barbadoes. This apparent transposition of 


! 
ishes against the wind developed the theory of counter-eur- 
rents 

Seasons of unusual fertility not unfrequently follow earth- 
quakes and voleanie eruptions, the land being enriched by the 
vegetable and mineral substances brought thither by wind and 


water: a consideration not to be overlooked by the poor pras- 
ant, who has seen every dollar's worth of property he pos-essed 
in the world devastats d by one tell SWoOOp of the destrove Fe 
We know that, as one becomes familiar with voleanic phe 
omena, he learns to regard them as generous focs, whieh vive 


timely notice of an intended attack, and forbear to strike until 
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the defenceless are secure. Even upon that city which romance 
and research have rendered for ever immortal, it is written that 
it fell in open combat, since only here and there a human skel- 
eton has been found, indicating that the inhabitants had fled. 
Indeed, to an imaginative mind, the voleanie region is easily 
rendered instinctive, and one can readily believe that the lad 
who grows up beneath the shadows of Vesuvius, or sports with 
the harmless lavas of A&tna, comes to regard them with pride 
and affection, and even to forgive the fatal caprices in which, 
from time to time, they growl out their discontent with dame 
nature, and hurl out their fiery weapons of defenee. It is no 
wonder that, with all the dark and weird attractions they pos- 
sess, they should have become objects of worship to the poor 
heathen groping in his ignorance for the unknown God, or that 
they should have fancied the burning crater to be the entrance 
to that fearful Hades, where reigned the evil genii, whom they 
endeavored to appease with prayers and ovations. 

As regards the earthquake and voleano, there ean be but one 
decision in reference to their necessity as a part of the econo- 
my of nature. Living as we do upon the surface of a planet, 
constantly consuming itself with its own fires, upon what could 
we rely for the eseape of its supernumerary gases and mephites, 
but to these very orifices which are provided as their outlets? 
With all the loss of human life, and the horrible details of 
every imaginable suffering with which their phenomena are asso- 
ciated, 2 moment’s reflection will convince us, that although 
these eruptions are attended with so many evils, they are yet 
regulated by, and subjected to, that natural and generous law 
which demands that the interests of the few shall always be 
sacrificed to the good of the many. 


Arr. VI 1. Charter of the Regents of the University of New York 
lo Vanhattan Be lew S635 


» Notes on the Pi bli NS hools and { niversilies of Hloliand and (rer- 


many. By Il. W. Barrox, Esq, M. P. London: Ridgeway. 
3. Elements of Tuition Part [ll Ludus Literarius; The Classical 
and Grammar Nehool. By the Rev. Anprew Beus, D.D., LL.D 


4. The Student Life in Germany. By Wiaiam Howrrr; from the 
unpublished Ms. of Dr. Cornelius. London. 1860 


THose who found colleges may be ranked among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. They have been appreciated accord- 
ingly in every age, by all enlightened nations. The amount of 
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attention bestowed on such institutions by any people is the 
truest criterion of their intellectual progress or intellectual de- 
generacy. From the time of Pericles to the present, they have 
been encouraged or discouraged in every state, in proportion 
as it was enlightened or otherwise. Of all the advantages 
possessed by our own country, there is nothing, therefore, of 
which we have more reason to be proud, than of the number of 
our colleges. No other nation, ancient or modern, could boast 
so many in proportion to its population, at the same age. If 
it be said that a large number of them are of an inferior 
character, we cannot deny the facet, although with such we have 
nothing to do on the present oceasion. Many of them are, 
indeed, no better than the ordinary grammar schools of older 
countries; not a few are of a still lower grade. 

But colleges improve much faster than schools, for not only 
have the former a higher standard to attain than the latter, 
but also stronger inducements to establish a high character. 
There is something in the very nature of a college that demands 
the best efforts of all who belong to it. The professors as well 
as the students are actuated by a spirit of emulation, which is 
seldom felt in ordinary schools; never to any considerable ex- 
tent. The school-teacher has, generally, to give instruction in 
various branches; the eollege professor seldom in more than 
one branch. They are only the eredulous who believe that 
any one mind can be equally versed in the seiences and the 
languages. tluman life, even when it reaches its greatest limit, 
is far too short to enable the most studious to learn half what 
the majority of school-teachers profess to teach their pupils to 
perfection. It needs no argument to prove that a man who has 
only to teach algebra or Latin, can impart more accurate instrue- 
tion to his pupils, than the man of equal advantages and culture, 
who undertakes to teach, not only both algebra and Latin, but 
also geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, book-keeping, naviga- 
tion, &c. 

Another great advantage which the college possesses over 
the school, and which causes the former to improve much faster 
than the latter, is the habit of free discu-sion among the stu- 
dents. This is encouraged most in the best colleges; it is the 
most learned professors that allow most liberty to their pupils; 
and it is the most ignorant who allow least—especially in any 
circumstances in which their own knowledge can be ealled into 
question, or rather in which their ignorance is in danger of 
being exposed. This is what La Bruyére means when he tells 
us, that “ C’est la profonde ignorance, qui inspire le ton dog- 
matique. Celui qui ne sait rien croit enseigner aux autres ce 
qvil vient (apprendre lui-méme: celui qui sait beaucoup, 
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pense a peine que ce qu'il dit puisse etre ignoré, et parle plus 
indifféremment. ’* 

Neither Socrates nor Plato was dogmatie. Both conveyed 
instruction, not by means of formal speeches to silent students, 
but by means of dialogues, in which the student gave his opin- 
ion as freely as his master. The exeperience of the best cdu- 
eators from Aristotie to Pes talozzi shows that this is the best 

system, but it is rarely used in schools, scarcely ever, except in 
the preparatory schor <a connec ted with colleges. 

The Spartans were so deeply impressed with the superiority 
of an education that afforded the students opportunities of 
carrying on discussions with their teachers as well as with 
each other, that among them it was unlawful for the father 
himeelf to bring up his children according to his faney. As 
soon as they were seven years old they were all enlisted in 
several companies, and instrueted and disciplined by public 
teachers. By this means Sparta soon became the mistress of 
Greece, The Spartan professors allowed the fullest liberty of 
discussion among their pupils; nor did thes ussume to be above 
being questioned themselves; although the student could not 
outrage public opinion more, or bring greater disgrace on himn- 
self, than by taking any improper advantage of the privilege thus 
allowed. Pericles, in his famous oration at the funeral of the 
Athenian youths who perished in the Samian expedition, ob- 
serves that the loss which the commonwealth suffered by the 
loss of its youth was like that which the year would suffer by the 
destruction of spring; and the same remark has been applied, 
by those best competent to form an opinion on the subjeet, to 
the injury sustained by the public from a wrong system of edu- 
tion for their children. That the Romans entertained similar 
views on the subjeet of education we have ample proof. The 
leading citizens either sent their sons to college at an early 
age, or took exelusive charge of their tuition themselves. 
Thus, Plutarch tells us, in his Life of Cato, that as soon as his 
con was capable of learning, Cato would suffer no one to in- 

truet him at se me but himself: although he had a tutor named 

Chilo who was an xeellent erammarian, and who taught a great 
Tay other iain: Cie ro Was equally earetul of the educa- 
tion of his “on Marcus. First he took all possible pains with 
him at home; and then sent him to Athens to the most cele- 

ited academy at the time in the world —an institution corre- 

ponding to our best colleges, “ where,” we are told, “a vast 

concourse out of the most polite nations could not but furnish 


a ro, his remarks on the sar sul *t, says, that * The author of those 
very often aa yy (to those whodesire tolearn, Obest plerum- 
uc iss qui disecre volunt auctoritas corum qui docent.”— De Natura Deorum, 1, 5. 
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the young gentleman with a multitude of great examples, and 
accidents that might insensibly have instructed him in his de- 
signed studies. Cratippus, his tutor, at the Academy was one 
of the greatest philosophers of the age: and, as if all the 
hooks then written had not been sufficient for his use, lie com- 
posed others on purpose for him.’ For the benetit of parents 
and guardians who think that if their sons do not become 
learned, it must follow that the college at whieh they place 
them is to blame, we may observe, in passing, that all these 
wecumulated advantages— the be-t, perhaps, ever afforded to a 
student—failed to make a scholar or a man of eulture of 
Marcus. These preliminary remarks, desultory as they are 
will serve to illustrate the truth of our first observation; and 
we may add the opinion of an eminent scholar. who thinks that 

any one mav raise or found a school: and this, according to 
the suceess of the teacher, and number of scholu miay flourish 
or fade away, =o that the sehool May die with the master, or 
t) learning may, cee ording lo ¢ ire ImMstances, iravel Vi ith him 
from one place to another. A coll ve, on the other hand, be- 
sides being a general studium, in referenee to literature, has its 
settled endowments, its public laws. its distinet officers and 
established magistrates, its regular degrecs and piivileges its 
permanent reetor, or chancellor, &e.” 

Since such are the opinions of the most profound thinkers 
and most learned men, the granting of a charter to a new col- 
lege must be a source of pleasure to every true friend of edu- 
cation whose mind is not warped by prejudice, e-pecially when 
it is granted, not by politicians, but by educated men whe 
eschew politics, and whose business it is to take exclusive 
charge of the higher educational interests of the State, and see 
that incompetent or unworthy persons are not tntrusted with 
powers and privileges intended only for those who not only 
possess the necessary learning, abilities, and resourees, but 
also devote themselves in good faith to the cause of education. 
Thus it is that. had we no further evidenee of the character 
of Manhattan College than the fact that it has obtained a 
charter from the Board of Regents of the University of New 
York, we should be inclined to regard it as an institution 
worthy of publie confidenee—an opinion which would be mueh 
<trengthened by our knowing that it is under the direetion of a 
Roman Catholie trat ‘rhity, known as “ The Brothers of the 
Christian Sehools.” Not, indeed, that the Brothers are disliked 
anywhere: in Protestant as well as in Catholic countries their d 
votion to the eause of education has -eeured them the esteem ot 
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intelligent men of all denominations; partly because it is one 
of their strietest rules that none of their members will under- 
take to give instruction in any branch with whieh he is not 
thoroughly conversant, and partly beeause they earetully ab- 
stain from interfering in any way with the religious views of 
Protestant students. 

Whatever may be the faults of the American people, for- 
tunately sectarian bigotry ix not among them. It could not be 
expected that there would be no bigots where there are so 
many different sects: accordingly we see oceasional ebullitions 
of bigotry: but, although they are productive of mueh evil, 
they are so transient and confined to so small a number that 
they cannot be regarded, in any just sense, as national. In 
other words, they do not alter the fact that the American peo- 
ple are essentially liberal; nowhere else in the world do the 
various Christian seets live together in more cordial amity. 
At the same time, the Catholies themselves would hardly ex- 
pect that they, who form so comparatively small a minority, 
could get a charter for a college so eas sily as the Epis copalian 
Protestants, the Methodists, the Pre sbyte ‘rians, the Congrega- 
tionalist-, or the Baptist. We dare say there is not one of 
these seets which is not represented in our Board of Regents; 
but we doubt whether it contains a single Catholie. It is all 
the more to its credit, then, to have granted the charter, on as- 
certaining, by due investigation, that all the necessary condi- 
tions had been fulfilled by those applying for it. The Board 
have reasoned on the subject somewhat as we do ourselves. 
Althoueh we do not belone to the Catholie Chureh, we are 
aware that the best scholars of the modern world—and, we 
may add, the most liberal thinkers—have been edueated in 
Catholie seminaries. If we assign to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion the highest importance claimed for it by the most zealous 
Protestants, must we not still admit that its master-spirits 
were the pupils of Catholic teachers? Not even in our hoy- 
hood could we be induced to look with suspicion—much less 
hatred—on institutions which can claim the glory of such stu- 
dents as Dante, Tasso,and Angelo, alone, not to mention eccle- 
siasties like Cardinal Richelieu, the illustrious founder of the 
Freneh Academy, which, by the common consent of all nations, 
“urpasses every siinilar institution now existing. 

But Manhattan College had enjoved a high reputation be- 
fore it sought any charter—a higher reputation than many col- 
leges incorporated for vears; although to its present Reetor, 
who took charge of it only three years ago, is due all the eredit 
for the rank which it now occupies among the similar institu- 
tions of our country. It first attracted attention some two 
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years since, as much for its liberality as for its thoroughness. 
In time, it was visited by editors and correspondents of leading 
journals of New York and other cities, who were desirous of 
responding to the inquiries of their readers as to whether the 
fame of the new institution was justified by the qualifieations of 
its professors, its system of instruction, mode of government, 
&e. As specimens of the reports thus made by those who had 
no interest to subserve but that of truth. and who were best 
competent to form an opinion of what they bad seen, we will 
give extracts from two of the most respectable and most inte!- 
ligent papers in this country. The eritie of Morris and Willis’s 
Home Journal describes the institution as follows: 


We found that there is no freemasonry about Man 
hattan College ho secrecy. Not only are all visitors permitted, but 
they are requested, to examine the students Aware that the most 
learned may sometimes be puzzled by miscellaneous questions fon 
which they are unprepared, we did not intend to propose many in 
this case; although we had every reason to expect intelligence of a 
high order from the appearance of the classes. However, we soon 
found that far from shrinking from an examination, or being confused 
by it, all the more advanced students wished to have their proficiency 
and intelligence put to the test. We soon perceived that this arose 
from no vanity, but from the contidence acquired by experience 
They are used to exraminati ms, hot to “e <hibitions ‘ The Rector 
thinks that parents and guardians have a right to see what they get 
for their money, and not to be put off by mere dumb show on disp] ay: 


and we wish that all educators would act on the same principle in 
short, we have seldom, if ever, been more agreeably surprised than 
by the intelligence of the high r ¢lasses in Manhattan Collew In 
the languages, ancient and modern, as well as in the mathematics, 
they exhibit remarkable proticiency Rach department is under the 
eharge of a professor who has made what he teaches a S} alty 

Even music has its regular ‘chair; and nowhere have we seen the 
professor of music surrounded by a larger chuss, each member ben 

provided with an instrument of some kind It needs no arg@nment to 
prove how agreeable is the transition from the rendering of 2 difficult 
passage mn Sallust or Horace, the demonstration of ; proposition i 


Enclid, the solution of a problem in algebra, or the writin i 
English, French, or Latin eomposition, to assisting im the perform 


ance of a spirited, patriotic march or war-song Phes in 
fact, nothing sectarian in the institution over which he [the Rector 
pre s; for among the professors, as well as among the students, 
there wre Protestants. The college is delightfully situated on the 
right bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from New York. com 


manding as it does a view of one of the most picturesque and beautiful 
landscapes we have ever beheld from the windows of an edrc 
institution.” 


The Boston Post makes a report equally favorable through 
one of its special correspondents, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract: 


‘When leaving Boston I did not intend to make any halt until J 
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reached this city, but I met a Frenchman, who induced me to accom- 
pany him on a visit to three colleges. [was all the more willing to 
accept his invitation, because he informed me that his object in com 
ing to this country was to write a book on American Colleges, and 
«though quite a savant—‘as learned as a pundit’—he was very 
agreeable withal After we had visited two, which will be nameless, 
for the present, he said: ‘Well, [ learn that the third has only just 
gota charter, and I am eurious to see how much does it differ from 
its elder sisters This observation was made, not in Anglo-Saxon, 
but in the best French, and with that expressive gesture peculiar to 
the Parisian. IT soon found that the institution to which he alluded 
is Manhattan College, which has recently obtained a charter from 
the Regents of the University of New York. It was quite a distance 
out of our way, for he too was going to Washington; but neither was 
sorry for the trip. Manhattan College is a Catholie institution, 
under the direction of the Christian Brothers, and my Gallic friend, 
as well as myself, is a Protestant. Had we entertained prejudices on 
this account, which indeed neither did, they would soon have been 
dispelled by the kind manner in which we were received by the Broth 
ers; especially by the Rector and Sub-Rector, who expressed a wish 
that we should examine the principal classes, in such branches of 
study as we took most interest in. This invitation we were glad to 
accept. Never was your correspondent more azreeably surprised 


than by the facility and accuracy with which the more advanced stu 
dents rendered difficult passages in the Greek and Latin classies-—a 
feeling in which my friend fully participated. From the department 
of the languages we passed to that of the sciences Both had devoted 
some years to the study of Mathematics -especially to geometry and 
algebra—but some of the youngest students were able to solve out 
most difficult propositions. ‘The fewer questions we propose to this 
class,’ whispered Monsieur, the better: *¢/ faut passer a Cantre salle? 
So we did pass on without much delay; and the next place into which 
we are ushered is a long spacious hall, where we tind some fifty stu 
dents practising music on almost as many different instruments, and 
forming a cirele, in the centre of which stands the Professor of Musie, 
baton in hand. This was by no means the least interesting part of 
the exercises; for the amateur band executed a series of pieces which 
astonished us pretty nearly as much as the mathematical demonstra- 
tions we had witnessed in the scientitie department. All seemed to 
find the transition from Greek, Latin, or English composition, or 
from the solution of difficult problems in geometry, or trigonometry, 
&c., to the execution of a spirited patriotic air or a stirring war-song 


very agreeable. ‘Never again will Lo say that music should not be 
taught in ecollewes,’ said Monsieur, *.Jamais, jamais! lo 
this LT need hardly add that of the three institutions which we visited 
on our way to this city, Manhattan College is decidediy the one whose 
system is most thorough, and to which we woald prefer to scud our 


OW SOUS 


We may now observe, that there are none of the good fea- 
tures of ae lege which Manhattan C lege does not Possess 
we mean those of a moral as well as of a literary and seientifie 
character. In other words, as far as we have been able to see, 
(and our impressions are the results of a thorough examination,) 
the students are exposed to none of those viees which so often 
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deter parents and guardians from placing their sons in any 
public institution, where they are entirely beyond their own 
tupervirion. Even Locke entertained fears of this kind. 
“Tf” he says in his celebrated Treatise on Education, “ I keep 
my son at home, he is in danger of becoming my young master; 
if | send him abroad, it is scarce possible to keep him from the 
reiguing contagion of rudeness and vice. He will, perhaps. 
be more innocent at home, but more ignorant of the world, and 
more sheepish when he comes abroad.” Elsewhere, however, 
the sume philosopher observes: “I feel assured that of every 
hundred men, there are at least ninety who are what they are, 
good or Lad, useful or injurious to society, according to the in- 
struction which they have received. It is on education the 
great difference we sce between them depends.” We fee] 
assured that could the author of the Essay on Humen Under- 
standing have visited the institution under consideration, ob- 
served its teachings and become acquainted with the learned, 
unassuming and amiable Brothers who have charge of it, he 
would have no fear that his son would prove either rude er 
Vicious. 


* Not, however, because they belong to a religions fraternity Men may be me 
Fathers as well as Brothers, sometimes, and be both vicious and rude; although 
we cheerfully admit that such ) anomaly rarely happens In all our travels, 
in Europe and America, we have never met but one, and that one in this city 
not many blocks from where these lines are penned. With this solitary excep 
tion our relations with both Fathers and Brothers — especially with those en 
gaged in education have been of the most agreeable character Indeed, to many 
of cach we are indebted for kindnuesses never to be forgotten; but we cannot be ! 
illustrate the case alluded to, than by transcribing the following passage from an 
eminent author: “Going one day to Orleans,” says Montaigne, “[ met in the 
plain, on this side Clery, two pedants travelling to Bordeaux, about tifty paces 
distant from one another, and a wal way farther behind them, [ saw a troop of 


horse with a gentleman at the head of them, the late Monsieur le Compte de la 
Rouchefoucault. One of my people inquired of the foremost of these Domunes who 
that gentleman was that came after him; he not having seen the train that fol 
lowed after, and thinking my man meant his companion, ple isantly answered: * He 
is nota gentleness oe miarian, and Tama MpiCLan, *_ (kurres de Mon- 
t Ton », 27 


ne, wl i 
Prue, the I silts to whom we refer is neither a grammarian nor a logician, nor 
vet a Frenchman, but a professor of mathematics, a treasurer, and a Canadiatr 

Because he has got a position in a college, not for his learning or his piety, but for 
his father’s money, and is allowed * his own way” through the same potent agency, 
he fancied he had a right to read us a Canadian lecture, because we ventured to 
make some remarks in our journal relative to the institution of which he is so dis- 
tinguished an ornament, without having asked his advice or instructions on the 
subject. Had he communicated to us his high displeasure in grammatical lan- 
guage, we do not know but we might have regarded it as a wholesome punishment; 


as it is, we confess it rather amused us than otherwise, and we have preserved the 


document as a curiosity of literature. We do not know whether the ferula is still 
in use in his department; if we thought it were, we should fear that his pupils 
would get far more stripes— at least more abuse at his hands—than either scientitic 
or grammatical instruction Our classical readers will remember an old Latin 
poem, by Ravisius Textor, who was once Rector of the University of Paris, in which 
two pedagogues are brought before Racdamanthus for judgment, and the judge of 


the dead asks 
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it was a visit to a similar institution which prompted Diderot 
to write the finest passage in all his works—a passage forcibly 
recalled to our minds while passing from one class to another 
at Manhattan College. Nay, Voltaire himself, the arch-scoffer, 
as well as Diderot, might have expressed himself as follows, 
could he have witnessed the scene alluded to; it would at least 
have softened that sareastie bitterness with which he always 
spoke of the monks. “I call essential cognizances,” says Dide- 
rot, “ those whieh have real and necessary olije ets in all states, 
in all times, and to which nothing ean be added, since they com- 
prehend all which man ought to know and do, under pain of 
being degraded and unfortunate. They are limited to three: 

religion, by which we should commence, continue aid finish, 
heeause we are of God, through him and for him; 2. the moral 
law, by which we learn to know ourselves and others. what we 
can do and what we ought to do in the various circumstances 
in which it pleases Providence to place us; 3, physies, in order 
to form an idea of nature and her operations, of our own body, 
and of what affords health or restores it, and of the dive rs arts 
which increase our comfort in preventing end. ; 
Man has a soul to make perfect, duties to ahes rye, and another 
life to prepare for. He is under the hand of God, bound to 
society, and charged with the care of himself. But the first 
command of God is, that we render him homage with all our 
faculties, in laboring according to the order of Providence. 
The first law of all society is, that we ought to be useful to it, 
in order to purchase by serviees the advantages which it pro- 
eures us. The first advice of self-love is to augment its well- 
being, by the ease which reason permits, aud by the cousidera- 
tion which merit elicits. One must then abjure his destiny and 
his existence if he does not know the works of God, and the 
worship which He requires, the rights of nature, and the re- 


LACHESIS 
Affixit rigidis corpora verberibus 
Hie juvenum scapulas meut/arit et ossa flazellis, 
Elicuit rivos sanquiis ex humeris, 
mnit per edibus puer s caleare tenellos 
Nee croceam manibus vellere cusariem., 
lhe champion of the ferula cries for merey; but Radamanthus answers 
Sewleste 
Andebis veniam quarrere ? perje miser! 
(lausus in obscura baratri fornace latebis, 


Fieeda veneniferi membra trahent colubri 


We omit to mention, on the present occasion, the institution to which the worthy 


Father Professor belongs: simply because we would not make invidious comparisons 
in connection with our remarks on the new college jut he need not think that he 
has succeeded im deterring us, by his coarse and vulgar conduct, from criticising 
the former; although, as a friend has suggested to us, we admit that it is too 


insigniticant to be worth the trouble. 
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sources of economy, the laws of his country and the talents 
which if honors. th mows of hedth. and th agreeable arts. 
We must adore God, love Him, and labor to serve Him through 
time aud eternity. Religion, m rality, pliysics, these three ob- 
jects represent themselves unceasingly, and never separate.”* 

Nowhere is “moral suasion” practised more successfully 
than at Manhattan College. Webelieve that no corporal pun- 
ishment is ever inflicted on any of its pupils; but more orderly. 
gentle, or better behaved youths it has never been our priv- 
ilege to examine anywhere. The influence of the Brothers 
over them is unbounded; they have only to point their finger, 
or shake their head, if the slightest levity is indulged during 
class hours. We thought this all the more remarkable from 
the fact that no professors are more cheerful towards their 
pupils than the Brothers; none assume less gravity, or are more 
willing to do justice to a sally of wit or humor. In short, their 
conduct is the reverse of being severe or ascetic, and thes ure 
as ready to answer as they are to propose questions. Nor do 
they evince any unwillingness to allow the students “ to doubt 
as well as know.” 


Che non nen saper, dn rm agerada.+ 


These remarks remind us of one of the many prejudices en- 
tertained against the monks by those who would be as unwilling 
as any to do them injustice, but have never taken the trouble 
to investigate the facets. Forgetting that it is to the labors of 
the monks in the recesses of their cloisters—labors performed 
without the stimulant of either fame or pecuniary recompense 

we owe not only the best editions of the Greek and Latin 
classies, but also the best ancient treatises on the natural 
sciences. They it was who preserved both with jealous 
eare, and who produced many works themselves characterized 
by the true classie spirit. Yet how many well-meaning peopl 
attribute to the monks all the harshness and cruelty with 
which it was formerly the general habit of teachers to treat 
children! The mistake is, that we blame the Christian teaeh- 
ers for conduct that was the necessary consequence of the bar- 
barity and rudeness of our Gothic and Celtie ancestors. Con- 
troversial writers have found little trouble in casting the odium 


of this, as well as of many other bad habits, on the ministers of 


the old religion. All the argument it has been necessary to use 
is, that “the Church of Rome is essentially tyrannical.” Those 
who only read a certain class of newspapers are abundantly 
satisfied with syllogisms of this kind; and hence it is that we 
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find so many who regard the general disuse of corporal punish- 
ment as one of the peculiar blessings for which we are indebted 
to the Reformation; whereas the truth is, that both Luther and 
Calvin were among the most zealous defenders of the old system. 
Kaeh conscientiously believed that to spare the rod was to 
spoil the child. In short, justice requires that we should admit 
that, before there was any Reformation, strenuous efforts had 
heen made by dignitaries of the Catholie Church to mitigate, 
if not entirely abolish, the crueltics of the pedagogues. As 
one fact has more foree than a dozen of assertions, we will 
here note an illustrative instanee. 

It is reeorded of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
flourished in the middle of the eleventh century centuries bhe- 
fore Luther or Calvin was born that in a conversation with 
one of his teachers, he was asked by the latter what was to be 
done with some of the boys under his charge, “for,” said he, 
‘they are grievously perverse, and, | fear, incorrigible; we never 
couse Leating them, day avd night, and yet they are always worse 
than they were before.” ° What!” replied Anselm, * vou never 
eease beating them! And what sort of persons do they turn out 
to be when they growup?” “Stupid and brutal,” said the peda- 


goouc, ~ Then.” added the Archhishop, “how well have you 
bestowed all your pains in edueation when you have educated 
human beings so as to make brutes of them!” = =e 


use all means of compelling them, and vet they make no pro- 
ficiency.” * For compelling them!” repeated Anselm. “ Tell 
me, | pray vou, if vou planted a young tree in your garden, and 
were presently to shut it up so closely, on every side, that it 
could nowhere push out its branches, what sort of a sapling 
wou! “ it prove to he when, at the year’s end, you eame to set 
it free? Truly a worthless one, with crooked and intertangled 
etiahe They who suffer under this injudicious oppres- 
sion acquire such evil thoughts and desires, whieh grow up 
like thorns in their minds: and these they feed and cherish 
until they have acquired such strength as to resist obstinately 
every means whieh you can possibly administer for correcting 
them.” The good bishop presented the question in various 
forms. “ Admitting,” he says, “that your intention is to form 
them to good manners by blows ond stripes; did you ever know 
a goldsmith forin a plate of gold or silver into a goodly shape 
by Aummering it? | think not, indeed! But how then? To the 
end that he may bring his plate into the form desired, he gently 
presses it with his instrument, taps it ge ntly and carefully, and 
with wentle touches smooths and shapy sit. * We endeavor to 
force on them what is for their good when we find they will 
not take it otherwise.” “Bene quidem,” replied Anselm. 
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“ Bread or any kind of solid food is good and wholesome for 
those who are able to eat it: but take an infant from the 
breast and give it him instead of his natural food, and you will 
sce him choked hy if rather then comforted and di lighted.””* 
The champion of the ferula was convineed at last; he recog- 
nized the injudiciousness as well as the cruelty of the system 
he had hitherto pursued, and, falling at the bishop’s feet, he . f 
confessed his fault and implored pardon for the past. promising 
that the language of arguinent and reason would be the strong 
est weapon he would ever use again. 

The system of teaching at Manhattan College is excellent in 
all its bearings. Even in giving instruction in the lanwuages 
much more attention is given to ideas than to wordst—to 
general principles than to particular rules: and yet we have 
examined no students who can translate more grammatically or 
more accurately. Nor have we visited any institution in this 
country in which the students are more carefully instrueted in 
the duties of citizens. Having remarked this, we observed to 
one of the professors that he was acting on the precept of Mon- 
tesquieu, who says that “/es lois de Véeducation doivent etre vela- 
five S uD priv ip sdu JOUcervene nf,” 7 Yu hg hie replied, W ith 
a smile, “or rather on the precept of Montesquicu’s master,” 
alluding to the Stagirite from whose well-known maxim the 
author of Dh Espn if cles Lois has borrowed his, a the Greek 
student may be curious to see from the extract transeribed at 
the bottom of the page., 

We probably should not have noticed this part of the teaching 
had we not remembered certain arguments used by the Know- 
Nothing journals of some three or four years sinee, when we 
used to be told that there were so many Catholie schools and 
seminaries in the country that the most scrious apprehensions 
were to be entertained for the safety of our government, and 
of those institutions which are most dear to us. The conduct 
of the Catholics throughout the North—especially of the Cath 
olic clergy—since the present rebellion commenced, affords the 








* Life of Anselm, A vshop of ¢ ly ), by Henry Wm. Drummond, py 
148.0 

+* Let the master not only examine him,” (the pupil) saves Montaigne, * about 
the bare words of his lesson, but also as to the sense and meaning of them, and let 
him judge of the profit he has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but by 
that o lerstanling Let him make him put what he hath examined into a 
hundred several forms, and accommodate it to so many several subjects, to sce if 
he vet rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own, taking instructions by his 
progress from the institutions of Plate.” Essays, vol. i., 220. 
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best refutation of the pretensions alluded to. We refer to 
them, however, much more beeause they may be regarded as a 
libel on the great cause of education, than beeause they did in- 


justice to the Catholies of America, than whom we believe no 


class of our citizens are more warmly attached to our republi- 
ean institutions. But we hope it never again will be said that 
superior culture is antagonistic to republicanism. 

To refer again to Montesquieu, that philosopher tells us that it 
is in a republican government we need all the power of eduea- 
tion: “ C'est dans le gouvernement républieain que Von a be- 
<oin de toute la puissanee de Véducation.”+ The finest piece 
of satire in all Shakespeare's works is directed against Just such 
libelson the causeofedueation: wemean that inwhieh Jacek Cade 
condemns a nobleman to be hinge don the followii cr charge: 
“Thou hast traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in 
erecting a grammar school; and whereas, before, our fore- 
fathers had no books but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used; and contrary to the king, lis 
erown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. Tt will be 
proved to thy face that thou hast men about thee that usually 
talk of a noun and a verb, and sueh abominable words as no 
Christian can endure to hear,” &e., &e.— Second Part of Henry 
IU., Act iv., Seene vii. 

Other writers of the same period found it nee sary to bat- 
the neainst the same delusion. Suffice it here to mention Sir’ 
William D’Avenant, who maintained that it is a maxim sound- 
ing like the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only by 
birth or beard, that the education of any sect is dangerous to 


the state. * For,” he says, “ 1gfuoranue is rude, ecnusoi tous, jeal- 
OMS, obstinate a d pro dd: these being exactly the ingredients 
of which disohe lience is made: and obedienee proeceds from 
ample eousideration, of which knowledge consists: and knowl- 
edge will soon put into one seale the weight of oppression, and 
in the other the heavy burden which disobedience lays on us in 
the effects of efvil war; and then even tyranny will scem much 
lighter, when the hand of supreme power binds up our load. 
and lavs it artfully on us, than disobedience, (t/« paren of Cow 
fuston.) when we all load one another, and in whieh eve ry one 
irregularly inereases his fellow’s burden to lessen hisown.” It 
sometimes happens, indeed, that college students as well as 
others learn notions thatare productive of much evil—notions 
that occasionally prompt them to the commission of the worst 
erimes. Itis but fair, however, to admit that when such un- 
happily oecur, “ Popery” has nothing to do with it. For ex- 


* Fs; des Lois, Tome i., p. 199 
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ample, no institution in the world has been more abused than 
Maynooth College, lreland. There is no wickedness but its 
students have been said, by its anti-popery opponents, to be 
capable of; but who has ever heard yet that one of them has 
been convicted of a capital offenee? Can the sume be said of 
colleges into which a Catholic seareely ever enters? Fortu 
nately, neither in this country nor in England are any of tte 
darker class of crimes committed by students of any seet. It 
is, however, different in Germany, where the odium cannot be 
cast on either * Brothers” or ° Fathers:” but on orthodox 
Protestants. As an illustrative instance, we may mention the 
ease of Karl Ludwig Sand, who was educated as a theological 
student at the University of Jena, and subsequently became 
a preacher in the high ehurech at Erlangen. From the calm 
precints of his eollege he proceeds coolly and deli eratels to 
Manheim, for the purpose of assassinating Kotzebue, for no 
other reason than that he was supposed to be the literary pen- 
slonel and partisan of the Czar. Sand had never seen his in- 
tended victim. Having been unsuccessful in identifying him 
at his first visit. he returns to his hotel and takes a comfortable 
dinner. The rest we leave the assassin to relate in his own 
words, as quoted by William Howitt: 


* T was finally admitted, and Kotzebue stepped into the room from 
the door on the left hand I saw him appear at the half-open door, 


and then enter as the door was quite open. Lo went about six step 
forward into the room and greeted him i stepped some What near 
er to the door, and [then turned myself towards him on the side of the 
entrance V/ sl fears } j to me is. that Tmust dissembl | 
said that T hid a desire to call on him as I travelled through the place, 
and after some pro and . Padded, * i pride myself, which Kotzcbue 
probably interpreted otherwise than as Tmeant; then [drew t] lage 
ger, and eontinned—‘not in thee! Here, thou traitor to the 
Fatherland!” and withthe last word L struck him down. 

How many blows T gray him TI cannot sav: as little, which was the 
tirst It was quickly done [ drew the dagger out of the left sleeve, 
where [ had secured it in a sheath, and gave him several stabs on the 
left sid Kotzebue spoke not a word during the attack. only uttered 


l } 
} 


mery ol lari the instant that hesaw me rush upon him with uplifted 
ari He stretched ont his hands, and fellimmediately at the entrance 


of the room on the left hand, about three steps from the same How 
I should have wounded him in the face | know not Probably it uey 
have happened through his holding huis lands and arms befo hima, 
and moving them about I held the dagger so that the edge w lowe 
the thumb and fist, and struek directly out, neither from above or b 

low Kotzebue fell together in a sitting postur I then ed at 
him in ti fit fos how it was with him l wished to as / / F 


al lime heed him he fu Hle contin 


fect of Ur theach mdlas ’ 
evelids, 


ually winked with his 
his eyes, and now nothing I therefore concluded that he was not 


so that one could now see the whites of 
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dead; but I interfered no further with him, because I was persuaded 
that enough had been done. * 


Were atrocities of this kind to result from the teachings of 
Catholic colleges or schools, then, indeed, there might be some 
reason in entertaining prejudices against them. But no such 
charge can be made. Nor do we mean to present the conduct 
of this cold-blooded miscreaut as a fair specimen of student life 
in Germany. Nothing of the kind. The case of Sand is an 
exception. Men of culture rarely commit such crimes under 
the influence of any teachings, however bad. We have given 
it only to show how cautious we should be against doing injus- 
tice to any Christian sect — especially to the oldest of all; and 
that which, whatever may be its faults, we must all admit to 
have done most for the cause of civilization, and produced the 
most renowned scholars. But we find we must come to an ab- 
rupt close; not, however, without the remark that to all its 
other advantages Manhattan College adds that of as delightful 
and salubrious a situation as any similar institution in this 


or any Other country can boast of. 


Anr. VII lL. Characteristics of Wemen, Aloral, Poetical and Fis 
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GARET Funser Ossi 
Boston 

Wirnovut doubt the proper study of womankind is woman. 
Her attributes, her governing motives, and the whole internal 
enginery of her being can surely be better understood, and 
more thoroughly sifted, by those who, added to the same in- 
stinetive bias, possess the practical ability to give name and 
expression to the emotions which, in those less gifted of the 
sex, amount to little more than vague dreamings. Female 
writers should, of nece-sity, devote the best energies of their 
minds to the enlightenment and entertainment of their own 
sex. Theirs is the right to use the sealpel fearlessly in prob- 
ing wounds of whose existence and depth they alone can form 
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a just conception; and theirs the privilege to strike the tende1 
chords of womanly sensibility in womanly sympathy. 

But not to them alone is left the task of grafting fresh ele- 
ments of poesy and philosophy on feminine understanding; 
and woman, “faultily faultless” or “ splendidly null,” has been 
the fruitful, and, we may add, bewitching theme of poet and 
historian from Homer and Herodotus, onward and downward, 
throuch every cyele of time, even to the half-starved fledgling 
of amatory verse of the present day. And why not?  Tenny- 
son says: 

| = a1 - 
Py rd foal i vlor fh 


Their interests are one, and their destinies woven of the same 
thread. Worman’s hand ministers to man’s earliest necessi- 
ties, forms his later tastes, moves by his side “a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever.” She soothes his pillow in dying, and his 
last sighs are breathed into her ear. Woman’s influence can- 
not be too highly reckoned. It has always seemed to us to be 
just what she chose to make it, whether for good or evil. Give 
us the state of female morality of any period, and we will tell 
you the prevailing spirit and tendeney of the age. Nor does 
this idea suggest the argument that woman’s character is 
moulded to suit the times; but, on the contrary, history will 
hear us out in saying that, as woman in her various capacities 
as wile, mother, or leader of society, has used her influence and 
position to encourage virtue and repel vice, so in a pre-eminent 
decree has she given tone and elevation to the moral character 
of the age, “by deciding the degree of virtue that shall be 
necessary to afford a passport to her society.” It is related 
that Buonaparte asked Madame de Stacl in what he could 
inost promote the happiness of Franee; and her reply,“ In- 
struct the mothers of the French people,” is as much in point 
and vet as diffusive as if she had devoted a folio of political 
economy to the analysis of the subject. 

History is full of sublime instances of the devotion of 
the sex. We will note one or two in passing, and choose 
those of ancient times, partly to do justice to the ancients, 
and partly beeause those of our own times are so familiar 
to our readers, that it is seareely necessary to mention 
them. We learn from the pages of Tacitus,* that Pompcia 
Paulina, the wife of Seneea, the philosopher, furnishes one of 
the most noble examples of the ancient world. While she was 
young and beautiful, and her husband drooping with age, she 
refused to survive him, when Nero, his former pupil, condemned 


* Annal., xv., 64 
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him to death. After he had bid her an affectionate farewell 
she said: “ No, Seneca, 1am not a woman to suffer you to go 
alone on such a journey; T will not have you to think that the 
virtuous examples of your life have not vet taught me how to 
die; and when ean I ever better, or more becomingly do it, 
or more to my own desire, than with you? and therefore, as- 
sure yourself, | will be with vou.” Nor was this any idle 


1 


promise, She subjected herself to the same means of pro- 
ducing death that her husband had. That is, she had her 
veins opened; and she finally survived, only because the tyrant, 
ifraid of the effect of her vouth, beauty, and great family influ 
ence, caused her wounds to be bound up while she was Insen- 
sible from loss of blood. Of a character equally noble was 
the wife of Pliny the younger. We have the testimony of her 
husband, who knew her best. in proof of this. ~ Her affection,” 
he says, * for me has given her a turn for books, and my compo- 
sitions, which she takes a pleasure in reading, and even getting 
by heart, are continually in her hands. flow full of tender 
-olicitude is she when Lam entering on any cause! [low kindly 
docs she rejoice with me when it isover! While lam pleading, 
she places persons to inform her from time to time how [| am 
heard, what applauses I receive, and what success attends the 
eause. When at any time I recite my works, she coneeals her- 
self behind some curtain, and with seeret rapture enjoys my 
praises. She sings my verses to her lyre, with no other maste 
mut love—the best instruetor—for her guide.” It is true that 
the great Romans do not speak with equal enthusiasm in 
ivor of the sex: but on the contrary, none have passed 
a harsher judgment than the countrymen of Seneea and 
Pliny. Thus, for example: “ Metellus Numidius. the censor, 
declared to the Roman people in a public oration, that 
had ki di nature allow “ us to exist witho wont, we 


? 


shoul l /, delivered ron a rery Froubli Soll COMMPARION § 


1 


and he eould reeommend matrimony only as the sacrifice of 
private pleasure to publie duty.” But Metellus Numidius 
had probably met with the worst specimens. We have no au- 
thentic aceount of his having been married; but it is clearly 
proved that he was severely jilted by more than one of the 
Roman beauties. Be this as it may, his stock of gallantry must 
have been very slight: his conduct was very different from that 
of his hy ther ¢ hnsor. Wwonest tl Cato or Mark Anto iV, each 


of whom allowed more ty to his wife than the most liberal 
‘model husband” even of the present day would be willing to 
grant. But whether he was right or not—no matter what 


eause he mav have had to dislike the sex sufficient testimony 
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remains in the history of even Pagan Rome, to show that sell- 
sacrificing devotion and fidelity are no new attributes of 
woman. “That her best qualities have been improved, how- 
ever, by the humane and gentle spirit of Christianity, far be it 
from us to deny. On the contrary, none are more willing to 
render homage to its ennobling influence, although we believe 

that as long as the world lasts, there will be Xantippes. , 
Without departing from our prescribed plan of passing over 
instances that are sufficiently familiar, we may note the ease of 
a Christian lady of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
oue as much distinguished for her piety as for her devoted 
affection for her husband. Thus, we are told that when the 
famous Grotius was condemned to prison for life, he owed his 
liberation to the tenderness and solicitude of his wife, after a 
captivity of little more than two years. On pretence of re- 

moving hooks which she said proved injurious Lo her hus 

band’s health, she was permitted to send away a small chest 

of drawers three feet and a half in length, in whieh the author ; 
of De Juve Belli ct Pacis was concealed. Thus he was carried 
by two soldiers from the fortress. The chest Was then re 





moved to a distance on horseback; and the illustrious captive 
was set at liberty, pursuing his flight afterwards 
of a mason, with a rule and trowel. 

Our highest standards of female culture convey the same 
idea and tend to the same end. In an essay on the duties o! 
American mothers our own Webster says: “ Mothers are the 
affectionate and effective teachers of the human race. The 
mother begins the process of training with the infant in her 
arms. It is she who directs its first mental and =piritual pul 
sations. She conduets it along the impres=ible years of child- 
hood and youth, and hopes to deliver it to the rough contest 
and tumultuous scenes of life armed by those good principle 
which her child has first received from maternal eare and love. 
If we draw within the cirele of our own contemplation th: 
mothers of a civilized nation, what do we see? We behold so 
many artificers, working not on frail and perishable matter. 
but on the immortal mind, moulding and fashionine beings 
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who are to exist for ever. We applaud the artist whose skill 
and genius present the mimie man upon the canvas; we ad- 
mire and celebrate the sculptor who works out that same 
image in enduring marble; but how insignificant are these 
achievements, though the highest and the fairest in all the de- 
partments of art, in comparison with the great vocation of 
mothers! They work not upon the canvas that shall fail, or 
the marble that shall crumble into dust, but upon mind, upon 
spirit, which is to last for ever, and which is to bear throughout 
its duration the iH pvess of a mother’s plast i hand.” 

Harriet Martineau,in her work on * Household Education,” 
gives a quotation from an English author in this wise: “ [now 
repeat the opinion that every child born, not insane or idiotie, 
might to a morai certainty be trained to be a gentle, a benevo- 
lent, and a pious adult;” and then adds, * of the correetness of 
this opinion I have long ceased to have any doubt.” It seems 
& broad assertion, and penetrates every phase of female edu- 
cation, since on them, as the earliest teachers of the race. would 
fall the responsibility, and to them be intrusted the morality 
of the future generation. Of the positive correctness of this 
theory we are not prepared to stake an opinion; it may, per- 
haps, be subjected to some modifications on grave physiological 
grounds. <A host of sevens favor the notion of a certain elee- 
tric current of thought and a vital energy of mind, attained 
(ax Mahomet’s saints reach their upper paradise) by succeeding 
steps through a long line of favorable anteeedents. Miss Mar- 
tineau only claims for her subject gentleness, piety, and 
benevolence; but the same subtle influences are brought to 
bear in either ease, and the gradations are proportioned to the 
moral force exercised in its attainment. Sidney Smith says: 
“It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well-edueated 
mother to inspire within that period—seven or eight vears of 
life—such tastes and propensities as shall nearly decide the 
destiny of the future man.” We like this handling of the 
subject rather better than Miss Martineau’s. It is not so de- 
‘ided in tone: leaves some margin for constitutional bias; con- 
firms the rule, and yet admits of exceptions, without, however, 
weakening the principle. 

It is a question how far woman’s education, as at present 
conducted, will tend to this high aim. At no period in the 
world’s history has woman occupied so high a position, intel 
lectually, as at the present day; such is the boast of our civil- 
ization.* It is not now a question whether she can be taught 


* True, we boast of many things to which our claims are not very well founded; and 
there are those who think this may be included among the number. At all events, 
we might mention many ladies, both of ancient and modern times, who have dis- 
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the abstract sciences and the elements of a classical edueation: 
but she is drugged with an indiscriminate jumble of dead lan- 
ruages and living sciences, mathematies and ethics, galvanized 
with showy accomplishments—all completed and set out in the 
world a matured young lady at an age when her elder brother 
is still with his tutor. It is easy to guess what kind of a re- 
hash of intellectual knowledge such a woman will be able to 
serve up to her children, when, after a few years given to the 
hewildering maze of fashionable life, she assumes a new dignity 
amone the matrons of the land. There is no doubt that woman 
is as capable of receiving a classical education as man. The 
trouble lies, rather, in that foreing process which oppresses the 
brain at the expense of health and a comprehension of her 
studies. American beauty is fragile; hence the undue haste in 
exhibiting it to the world. It strikes us, however. that this 
fragility is attributable to the same causes, and that, with a 
proper and gradual development of the brain-power, and a 
proportionate degree of culture bestowed on physical educa 
tion, American girls might be made to compete successfully in 
health and strength with their English cousins. Mrs. Jame- 
son treats the subject very truthfully in her “ Characteristics 
of Women.” As, for instance: “ It appears to me that the con- 
dition of women in society, as at present construct d. is false 
in itself injurious to them. That the edueation of women, as 
at present condueted, is founded in mistaken principles, and 
tends to increase fearfully the sum of misery and error in both 
SEXES, A time is coming, perhaps. when the 
education of women will be considered with a view to their 
future destination as the mothers and nurses of statesmen and 
legislators, and the cultivation of their powers of refleetion 
and moral feeling supersede the exciting drudgery by which 
they are crammed with knowledge and accomplishments.” 

A woman’s education, whatever may be the position she is 
exp eted to oceupy in life, should he founded on stl h principles 
as would impart soundness of judgment, rather than excessive 
sensibility and a false refinement: that will give her definite 
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and healthy ideas of life and its duties; such a practical adapta- 
tion of means to ends as will make her respected asa woman and 
cause her society to be sought as an intellectual companion and 
equal, rather than the mere plaything of an idle hour, the orna- 
mentof the boudoirand ball-room——to becherished and tolerated 
in an equal degree with a favorite horse or a pet spaniel, as is 
likely to be the result of an edueation in which acecomplish- 
ments crowd out solid studies and habits of thought. What 
she wants, then, is such mental training as shall raise her from 
this level and further assimilate her tastes and intelleet with 
man’s. Her nature needs growth and expansion; opportuni- 
ties for the full employment and cultivation of all her faculties, 
and the freedom to exercise them untrammelled by such barriers 
as mistaken delicacy would raise. 

There is work enough for woman to do in every sphere of 
life, and we cannot but rejoice that growing opportunities are 
offered her for the cultivation and exercise of her talents in 
fields of labor hitherto considered inaeceessible to female hand- 
ling. “That this is due, in a great measure, to the exertions of 
modern reformers and earnest thinkers, both male and female, 
is an undoubted facet. and ought to be their best reward. but 
the end is not yet attained; there is far more to be done before 
woman reaches her proper position in the progressive move 
ments of the day. In most crowded and overgrown communi 
ties the female element prevails. It is especially true in all 
European cities. In the United States the statistics give the 
male population a slight predominance. But even here it is 
not expected that every woman is to be edueated with a 
special view to matrimonial claims and a future married life. 
Many hundreds in every large community remain single through 
life, from various eauses, and these are to be made independent 
and taught to provide for their owl future. Ilow i it to be 
done? Not by brain-work alone, certainly. Hand-labor is re- 
quired as well as brain-work, and each ought to be made 
equ lly artistic in its several departments. 

Enough has already been said and written on the dignity of 
labor. Thesubjeect has been dished up, theoretically, to suit every 
palate, but rarely made practical. To make it so, the workman 
who fashions a garment.ortheartisan who accomplishes his work 
in perfeetion of finish, is no less an artist than he who works 
out higher aims in the higher departments of art; and each de- 
serves, in a proportionate degree, the commendation of excel- 
lence. The trouble is, that in the one case it is merely work, 
and in the other it is dignified with the names of talent and 
genius. And this extends to and falls heaviest upon female 
labor. ‘Teachers and brain-workers of every sort are elevated 
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by the depression of kindred workers in equally useful, but 
more humble, spheres. As, for instance, the modisfe who 
arranges so harmoniously the colors of Miss Flora’s evening 
toilet, or gives such exquisite finish to the adornments of the 
bonnet that encircles her pretty head and lends to it half its 
beauty, is no less an artiste, in her way, than the governess at 
home, who has guided the lady’s taste, and educated eye and 
brain to detect beauty in harmony of colors and gracetul out- 
line. But the governess is entitled to consideration from her 
profession and acquirements, and the other is only a dress- 
maker, Now it is not expeeted that manual labor should be 
elevated above the purely intellectual, by any means, but each 
deserve consideration and respect, in such proportion as, we 
contend, they do not reeeive. Henee, girls in what is termed 
the middling class, when necessitated to earn their own liveli- 
hood, rush to the vocation of teachers, as more socially eleva- 
ted, with totally undisciplined minds, and only erude ideas on 
the fundamental principles they profess to impart. Every 
woman ix not fitted for promiscuous teaching, any more than 
she would be for a painter or a poetess. There must be a love 
for the vocation, and an interest in her work that will sustain 
her in the face of obstacles and discouragements, and an energy 
of purpose that will enable her to overcome them, or the result 
is a lamentable failure, in both teacher and pupil. It is this 
deficieney in quality and training that gives a male teacher the 
advantage over a woman In some departments of education. 
When 2 man chooses the profession of teacher it is usually 
from a particular bias in that direction. He applies himself 
to the thorough analysis of his subject; he takes it up asa life- 
work; draws inspiration from the highest models, and inde- 
fatigably labors to make himself proficient in his particular 
department. The result in this, as in every case between 
working and dreaming, is, that he attains the reward of his 
study and labor in a well-earned reputation, and the ery is 
raised that women are mentally incompetent to follow in his 
footsteps, when, if only the same amount of energy were ap- 
plied in both cases, the result would be far different. 

And here lies the key-note to this noticeable difference in 
male and female labor. In the one ease, it is made the primary 
thought and object of a life: a man chooses his profession or his 
trade, with “ Excelsior” for his motto—onward and upward; 
and « woman, (that is, the majority of the working classes,) 
that she may satisfy the demands of nature—food and clothing, 
till that “ Godsend,” (?) a husband, is found to relieve her, and 
transfer the responsibility of her maintenance to himself. Un- 
til woman can be made to realize that her efficiency rests on her 
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self-dependence, and that whatever tends to make her inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining conduces to her highest happiness, 
all the talk of the elevation of the sex, and the superior advan- 
tages of women of the present day, will produce but compara- 
tively few definite results. We want work done for work’s 
sake, and the higher advantages that are the rewards of earnest 
workers will soon be made apparent. 

We do not believe that woman is hindered or debarred by 
the “jealousy” of man from any position she is competent to 
fill. On the contrary. we think that as she advances in intel- 
lectual and physical knowledge, he lends a helping hand, sur- 
prised, it may be, that she can accomplish so much, but not 
ungracious. “ He cries with sneering skepticism, give us a sign. 
But if the sign appears, his eves glisten, and he offers, not 
merely approval, but homage.” “ Whenever woman has her- 
f arisen,” says Mrs. Fuller. “ in national or private history, 
and nobly shone in any form of exeellenee, men have received 
her, not only willingly, but with triumph.” 

It is a singular fact that women have attained higher posi- 
tions in despotic monarchics than in republics. This may 
teach us a useful lesson: we may at least learn from it to be 
modest in instituting comparisons with other nations as to the 
relative influence of woman in different countries. “ In every 
age and country.” says Gibbon, “the wiser, or at least the 
stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped the powers of the 
state, and contined the other to the eares and pleasures of do- 
mestic life. In hereditary monarchies, however, and especially 
in those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry and 
the law of suevession have aceustomed us to allow a singular 
exception; and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest employment, civil or mili- 
tary.” 

The question is hardly, then, what she will be allowed to do, 
but rather what she will do for herself. In how many ways. 
she can be taught to go out into the world, and, discarding the 
old symbol of the wise, stand upright in her own strength. 
Nor would we fear this freedom if she were, in every sense, al- 
lowed to limit her own sphere; we think woman’s nature would 
bear the independence without unsexing her, or depriving her 
of any of the attributes of womanhood. Quoting again from 
Mrs. Fuller, she says, “ Were this freedom to come suddenly, | 
have no fear of the consequences. Individuals might commit 
excesses, but there is not only in the sex a reverence for deco- 
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* De und Fall of R. E., by Gibbon, vol. i., p. 175. 
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rum and limits inherited and enhanced from generation to 
generation, Which many years of other life could not efface; 
but a native love in woman as woman, of proportion, a Greek 
moderation, which would create immediately a restraining par- 
ty, the natural legislators and instructors of the rest, and 
would gradually establish such rules as are needed to guard, - 
without impeding life.” 

Such are the kind of women that we need; not necessarily 
those who ean advoeate their Claims with the pen, but earnest, 
true-hearted women, who, in their various capacities, as mis- 
tress, teacher, and friend, have the courage and the heart to 
exercise their talents and employ their time for the benctit of 
the oppressed of their own sex. 

Beginning at the lower class, it has been said that a wood 





mistress makes a good servant. [1 is certainly true that a 
thoughtful, consistent mistress will invariably command re- 
spect from her servants; an important consideration in these b> 


days, when complaints are made on every side of the want of 
it among that class. If the mistress demands respect, the 
servant has also her right to be considered and adjusted. It 
is not enough to regard them as mere machines. workine for 
your comfort and at your pleasure. They too belong to a 
common womanhood, and it is the fit office of a mistress to 
teach them self-respeet by respecting them. The presence of 
an educated and true woman is nowhere more apparent than 
in the econduet of the servants of her household. Their man- 
ners are insensibly softened by her example; their stock of 
knowledge increased in valuable lessons of vast utility, of 
order, of cleanliness, of economy, and of household comfort. 
There is another class the shop-women —in whose behalf it 
is the right and duty of every woman of influence to contend. 
These are a class on whose rights it is evident the men have 
encroached: and it is clearly in the power of th lady eu 
tomers and supporters of all large establishments to say ii 
their clerks shall be men or women. It is more economical t 
employ females, and if the encouragement was given, by lady 
customers, as it should be, this extensive field of employnn ut 
would soon be clear to them alone. A writer in an old num- 
ber of the North British Revieir is ev idently awakened to the 
fact, where, after quoting a stanza from Maud, on the same 
subject, he says: “If the tall fellows who wait behind chairs, 
or stand behind the carriages of the great, and the men-millin- 
ers who smirk behind the counters of our shops, were, by reason 
of a want of manhood for war purposes, absorbed into ow 
regiments, and handed over to the drill- sergeant and the rough- 
rider, s0 as to leave more room lor women in places where men 
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intrude, to the manifest discredit of themselves and our own 
social and commercial system, a state of war would, at all 
events, have one beneficial effect.” One cannot help fancying 
the result of such an augmentation to the army of the Rappa- 
hannock, and the effect on female labor, in consequence of it, 
in New York alone. It would, indeed, seem to atone for some 
of the horrers of war. The establishments where “ pretty 
waiter-girls” are advertised for with such glaring effrontery 
would be likely to suffer in consequence, we think, both for 
customers and attendants, and the girls employed by them 
emancipated from one of their most fruitful sourees of tempta- 
tion. It is not unusual to find Women occupying honorable 
and useful positions in alinost every department of mechanical 
industry. They are admitted to be book-keepers and finan- 
ciers. as readily as they are found to be fitted for it; they are 
prominent in all our mills and faetories, and have an estab- 
lished right wherever the sewing-machine is introduced. The 
perfection to which photography has been carried as an art, 
and the inereased demand in consequence, together with an 
increasing taste for colored photographie and stereoscopic 
pictures, has given to woman a new braneh of indusiry. 

Lastly, but by no means least, are the conspicuous and much 
criticised class of “female physicians.” We believe them to 
be the most efficient and proper practitioners with their own 
sex, and we hope the time may come when the care of female 
patients will be left chiefly, if not exclusively, with female phy- 
sicians. But—and here we meet one of the most formidable 
objections in the whole range of female education. The road 
that leads to it is steep, and the proud Parnassus of their 
dreams, as yet, well-nigh unattainable, It is neither right nor 
safe that they should be allowed to practise without full op- 
portunities for study and observation. And these we do not 
believe can be obtained until there are medical colleges exclu- 
sively for thei, and female hospitals, where female students 
ean perfect themselves by observation and practice. The ini- 
tiative has already been taken. There are two or three female 
medical colleges scattered over the country. That they have 
creat obstacles to contend with is undoubted; hut they strug- 
gle on with praiseworthy energy, and as they are able to 
break down conventionalities, their sphere will naturally in- 
crease, though the process is slower than in any other depart- 
ment of female labor. Where much has already been ae- 
complished much more may be hoped for, and we can only 
trust that their reward will be proportioned to the merits of 
their cause. 

We had purposed, when we began this article, to sketch the 
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characters of some of the representative women of different 
periods in the world’s history. But we have devoted too much 
space to other considerations of the subject: and perhaps it is as 
well, for women of genius. though they may reflect a glory on 
the age in which they live, are its representatives only so far 
as they make their talents and culture a medium for the im- 
provement of their own sex, and indoctrinate their principles 
in their cotemporaries. Historical women, for the most part. 
represent in even a less degree the general character of the 
sex. Quoting again from Mrs. Jameson, who takes her char- 
acters from Shakespeare’s heroines, and answers the question 
why she did not draw her illustrations from history, in this 
wise—* Women are illustrious in history, not from what they 
have been in themselves, but generally in proportion to the 
mischief they have done or caused. Those characters best 
fitted to my purpose are precisely those of which history never 
heard, or disdains to speak. Those which have been handed 
down to us by many different authorities, under different az- 
pects, we cannot judge of without prejudice; in others there 
oecur certain chasms which it is difficult to supply; hence in- 
consistencies we have no means of reconciling, though doubt- 
less they might be reconciled if we knew the whole instead of 
apart.” And we might go on sketching the women of his- 
toric fame, beginning with Sappho, the * Corinthian Maid,” 
and Semiramis, as standing first on the battle-plain of female 
endeavor, and representing woman in literature, in art, and in 
polities. Among the women who have graced thrones point 
to Catherine of Russia, Isabella of Spain, (the friend of Co- 
lumbus,) or England's Elizabeth. Or, we might conjure up 
such names as Madame de Stal and Hannah More. But it is 
not necessary; they are the world’s own, and every woman 
can take up their history as a warning or a model for her own 
career. It is with the present we have to deal, and it is the 
practical we seek. Nor are we without living illustrations of 
womanly genius and enterprise, although there is a line in 
Tennycon’s * Princess” that runs thus: 


They hunt old trails very well, 
But when did women ever vet invent ?” 
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THE conquest of Mexico, by Cortez, and the subsequent con- 
quest of Peru, by Pizarro, three centuries and a half age, con- 
stitute the most brilliant episode in modern history. These 
feats of Spanish arms are without a parallel in the Old World, 
and they are the most surprising events in the annals of the 
New. Both have been illustrated with singular ability by two 
modern historians in our own language—one of them, Dr. 
Robertson, whose work, published seventy-five years avo, still 
continues a standard book on this subject in Great Britain; 
the other, a writer at this side of the Atlantic, whose fame has 
filled the land, William H. Preseott, who, availing himself of 
manuseripts to which Robertson had not access, has enriched 
the treasures of history and English literature with two classic 
works—one on Mexico, and the other on Peru. But though 
these historians have touched upon the antiquities of the two 
empires whose conquest they deseribe, it did not lie within the 
plan of either to investigate minutely the origin, government, 
institutions, religion, arts, language, traditions, and monuments 
of Mexieo and Peru. Nor were the sourees of information so 
abundant or aceessible as to tempt them far into this field of 
inquiry. As regards the conquest itself, there was an embar- 
rassing plenty of materials, for,in the ten years succeeding, nu- 
merous Spanish writers celebrated its glory. But the conquered 
had no alphabetical language, and the conquerors destroyed 
many of their monuments; while the natives, in order to de- 
prive the invaders of the fruits of their victories, concealed by 
burying or throwing into the lakes their works of art in the 
precious metals, and whatever of a portable nature they 
deemed most valuable. At the same time, there is good 
ground for believing that they misled the Spaniards, as far as 
they could, on all points relating to themselves. Nor was it 
likely that Spanish writers would care to glorify a people 
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whom the arms of their sovereign had reduced to slavery. 
Two writers did them justice: one, Las Casas, whose narra- 
tive, however, is general, eulogistic, and far from scientifie: 
the other, Garcilasso de la Vea, the greatest of all authori- 
ties on Peru, the source from which all subsequent writers have 
largely borrowed. His father, a Spaniard, accompanied Pi- 
zarro in the expedition, and he was born in Peru himself, in 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the country; his mother being an 
Inca of the royal blood, both her unele and erandfather 
having swayed the sceptre; a fact of which the historian felt 
so proud, that in the title of his book, in two large quarto 
volumes, he calls himself ‘The Inea.” Being both of Spanish 
and Peruvian extraction, he ought naturally to be impartial, and 
his opportunities of information were as great as his abilities. 
The natives were friendly to him, and thus he had access to 
traditions and other knowledge from which Spaniards were 
debarred. The prineipal sourees of his information were his 
mother, one of his uneles, and his own observations relative to 
the customs and religion of his fellow-countrymen. He pro- 
ceeded to Spain, where he devoted himself to seientifie and 
literary pursuits in the city of Cordova. At seventy years of 
age he published the first part of his Royal Commentaries, his 
most important work, and that which is most germain to our 
subject. [It is divided into nine books, and describes the con- 
dition of Peru before the Ineas, their origin, their history. 
conquest, and laws; the political and religious customs of the 
different nations which formed the vast empire of Peru; the 
state of seienee and arts under the government of its kings, 
and numerous documents relative to the language, geography. 
and natural history of the country. His work was first pub- 
lished in Lisbon, in 1609, fifty years after the author left Peru; 
but the manuscript was completed in 1570 or L575, a time 
when it was natural that the descendant of the Ineas should 
find difficulty in publishing it in Spain. There is another 
magnificient work of more modern date, Voyage fo South 
Ameriva, by WOrbigny, the great naturalist, published in 
French, at Paris, in 1844, in nine folio volumes, a large pro- 
portion of which is devoted to Peru. 

The latest important work on the subject is that by the 
joint authors, Mariano Eduardo Rivero and Dr. John James 
Von Tschudi, one of them a native Peruvian. and the other 
a learned German, who travelled for many vears in Peru. 
Rivero was direetor of the National Museum at Lima, 
corresponding member of various scientific societies in Europe 
and Ameriea, and for some time chargé daffirires from the 
Peruvian Republic, near the court of her Britannic Majesty. 
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It was published in Spanish in 1851, and at the city of 
Vienna, in order to have the revision of Dr. Von Tschudi. It 
is accompanied by a beautiful volume of fifty-eight large 
plates, most of them colored, and all beautifully executed. 
When their work was finished, the authors applied to the 
Peruvian government for assistance to publish it. But the 
sum granted did not suffice even to make copies of some of the 
plates. It was published, therefore, at great pecuniary sacri- 
fice. It brings down to 1850 our information about Peru. 
The authors say: “To study institutions so beneficent on the 
very spot where they existed; to examine their archeological 
monuments; to obtain an exact knowledge of their idiom, 
religion, laws, sciences, customs. as well as all that relates to 
the empire of the Andes, was the plan which we proposed to 
pursue by traversing the land of the Ineas.” Amidst creat 
diffeulties arising from political troubles in the country, bad, 
and even imp: ssable roads, thick forests, extreme diversities 
of climate, and the total want of an itinerary or well-informed 
vuides, who might indicate the loealities or antiquities 
worthy of observation, they persevered in their design, and at 
length were enabled to realize their aspiration, and announce: 
‘Durine some years we have studied ancient monuments. 
gathering with great solicitude all the curiosities of the times 
of the Ineas which we eould ¢ rlleet snd vivine ord I= for the 
designing and painting of all those which were in the POSSses- 
sion of individuals, whether Peruvians or foreigners.” 

Peru is by far the most interesting country on the American 
continent. Not only is it the land of the Andes, capped with 
eternal snow.of the Amazon, niehtiest of rivers, of the condor 
‘messenger of the sun,” and ereatest of birds, of “ trees which 
almo tf -eem to serve as } ro} to the vault of heaven,” i land 
whose climate. with the other bounties of nature, render it 


al 
paradixe—but it was the seat of an ancient and a high civiliza- 
tion at a time when most of the nations of Europe were still in 


a state of barbarism—nations which eall America the New 
World. Inone sense it was new. It was new to its European 


1 } 


discoverers. who found there, to their astonishment. two pol- 
ished states, two mighty empires, one of them (Peru) exceeding 
the other in refinement. Instead of small, independent, hostils 


tribes. strueeling for subsistence amidst woods and marshe-: 
strangers to industry and arts, unacquainted with subordin: 
tion, and almost without the forms of any re eular government, 


dominion of one sovereien, the inhabitants collected tovethe 
in cities, the wisdom and foresight of rulers employed in’ pro- 


thes discovered countries of \ st extent, subjected lo I 


viding for the maintenance and security of the people, a gov- 
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ernment of fixed laws established, the authority of religion 
recozniz +1, the arts essential to life brought to maturity, and 
even the ornamental far advanced to that perfection which is 
characteristic of the highest civilization. The ancient Peruvi- 
uns possessed a knowledge of metallurgy. They wrought ves- 
sels in silver and gold, and ornamented the same with various 
figures. They had copper instruments and vessels in use, and 
had discovered quicksilver. Their silversmiths and ¢oldsmiths 
had attained great skill, and chiselled and hammered the ves- 
sels which they constructed in an artistic manner, and by a 
method not known to moderns. They did not understand the 
art of gilding, but they supplied the deficiency by covering 
copper or wood with extremely thin leaves of silver and gold, 
which they knew how to fasten closely, even to stones. They 
also extracted threads from the precious metals of a desirable 
thinness, using them to imitate the fibres of the ears of corn. 
and weaving them into linen. They excelled in weaving, and 
knew how to tan leather. They understood the art of embalm- 
ing. They had manufactories of pottery, and constructed ele- 
gant sacred vases, with designs, some of which were painted. 
Th 

Europe at the same period. They understood the construction 
of bridges and aqueduets, and their gigantic roads can only be 
compared with those of the Romans, which they excelled. 
They were versed in stone-cutting and sculpture, as well as 
painting, and they had poetry, good music, and the drama. In 
the construction as well as the navigation of boats they were 
superior to any people in America. While all others advanced 
no farther in naval skill than the use of the paddle or the oar, 


the Peruvians raised a mast, and spread a sail, by means of 


which their blzas not only moved nimbly before the wind, but 
could veer and tack with great celerity. They were partially 
aequaint “l with mathematies, and had a knowledge of astron- 


omy, Which was, in some respects, more accurate than that of 


Europeans, and they had a peculiar method of ascertaining with 
exactitude the solstices, by means of towers and the shadows 
from sun-dials. They had philo-ophers und SUUANS, named 
amautas, who were all of the aristocratic orders; and these. 
too, understood the medical art—perhaps almost as well as it is 
understood to-day. 

It is objected against the Peruvians, by Dr. Robertson, that 
they did not attain to a high state of civilization, and that they 


were a semi-barbarous people, as compared with the nations of 


Europe, because they were ignorant of the use of iron. The 
Greeks were a highly civilized people, and yet they used bronze, 
und not iron, for tools or weapons. The Romans, ranking 


eir architecture was superior to that of the greater part of 
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next in civilization, only used it partially for weapons. Bronze 
was the compound metal which they chiefly employed, as we 
know by the specimens of their weapons which have been dis- 
covered. It consisted of about seven parts of copper and one 
of tin, with some mixture, of which we are ignorant, which 
rendered it harder than iron. The Peruvians adopted a simi- 
lar compound. In the analyses made by Rivero of various in- 
struments of copper, such as chisels, hatchets, he found silex in 
the proportion of from five to ten per cent. Whether this 
mixture was the result of accident or design, does not appear; 
hut the Peruvians probably possessed some secret for hardening 
copper tools, such as we possess for hardening iron into steel. 
Certain it is that they smoothly cut the hardest stones, which 
are to be seen in their architectural struetures and statues at 
this day. In this art they excelled, and for three centuries the 
learned of all nations have failed to discover the mode by 
which, without instruments of iron and steel, they produced the 
raised work on rings of emeralds, on jasper, granite, basalt, to- 
gether with cups, vases, idols of marble, porphyry, and other 
of the hardest minerals. Add to these the wondertul roads of 
the Ineas across the mountains, which they levelled without 
gunpowder and without iron tools, breaking the rocks in pieces, 
and it is evident that the want of iron did not stand in the wa 
of their progress in civilization and power. The Roman roads 
have been always regarded as the greatest evidence of a high 
state of civilization. Are they less so in the ease of the Peru- 
vians, Whose “ works are beyond comparison greater than the 
monuments of Egypt or the structures of Rome?” But Robert- 
son himself admits that “at the time when the Spaniards en- 
tered Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of uny work of 
public utility that could be compared with the great roads 
formed by the Ineas.” With these evidenees before us, how is 
it possible to give eredence to the assertion of Robertson that 
the Peruvians “ were totally unacquainted with the useful met- 
als?’ Robertson only followed the celebrated French philoso- 
pher, the Abbé Raynal, who classes the Peruvian remains of 
art “among fables.” But fortunately the ruins of the monn- 
ments, whose marvellous records dazzle the most prosaic imag- 
ination, will prove to remote centuries the veracity of the an- 
cient historians, and demonstrate the empty conceit of self 
styled philosophers. 


* Brass was unknown to the ancient Romans Their ws was bronze. They knew 
nothing of zine, and hence could not make brass. The Greeks and Arabians were 
equally ignorant of it. Zine was discovered and brass made in the middle of the 
16th century. 


+ Peruvian Antiquities, Chap. 9 
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Robertson says “the use of the plough was unknown to the 
Peruvians.” So it was unknown to the Germans until it was 
taught to them by the Sclavonians, in the middle ages. Ger- 
man writers admit this; and the very name plough, peg in 


German, is of pure Sclavie origin, the word being p/w. 


(bout three or four hu lred years ago, SN Charles Kiuight 
‘from the times of Kine Henry LV. to those of King Henry 
VI.. there were often grievous famines in England, because 

land was very wretchedly eultivated. Men. women, and 
children perished of actual hunger by thousands; and those 


who survived kep themselves alive ly eating the Park of 


trees, acorns and ig! its. There vere ho machi : then. 
In th elens of tl] lV al d Vv. of Engl und there wa 
plenty of labor to be performed, but the tools wer » bad 
and the want of agricultural knowledge so universal, that the 


4 ) nil 
vs, quo rom A Zarate, and Garecilasso, thi turned 
ip t ul of mattock of hard roe Lb 
means of artificial canals conducted with much pantie e and 
art, from the torrents 1 ft pour d across their cou tr thes 


conveyed a regular supply of moisture to their field 
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ed with a fork, put it away in her “cabinet of oddities,” and 
eontinued the old usage. And this was at a time when the 
Italians and other nations used forks. In the writings of 
Seneca, who lived about the time of Christ, mention is mace 
of glass being used in windows. It was made in China, Japan, 
Tartaryv, and Keypt more than two thou and years ago. In 


the twelfth ceutury the art of making glass was known in 
England. Yet it is very doubtful whether glass was em 
ploved in windows, excepting those of churches and the houses 
of the ve rich, fur several centuries afterwards: and it is 
quite certain that the period is comparatively recent when 
elass windows were used for exeluding eold and admitting 
light in the houses of the ereat body ef the people, or that 
glass vessel 


vere to be found amone their ordinary covenien 


ces Phere were no ehimneys in houses In England in the 

thirteenth century. Hlenee the eurfew was ealled there 

fequam ov pyre » and in Freneh co - urfow.) th 

COV l oO. the tre; tor the ure W made ina hole 1 tine 
A 


centre of the floor, and when the family went to bed. and the 
fire was put out, according to the eurfew law, by the ringing ot 
a bell. the hole was shut by a cover of wood.t How was it 
that so useful an inven 


ion as &@ chimney was not thought of 
in Eneland till it was introdueed from the Continent of Eu- 
rope ? Was Eneland, till then, in a state of semi-barbarity ? 
Amone the other proots adduced by Robertson that the Pe 
ruvians were not so civilized as Europeans, and therefore their 
empire fell before the arms of the Spaniard _is the faet that 
they had no alphabetical language. But they had, neverthe 
less. a written language, consisting of hieroglyphies and the 
guipus. But even if they had no written language, what then? 
Does it prove their inferiority ? Europe is indebted for an al- 
| written languages to Egypt, and the nation to 
which Dr. Robertson belongs is about the last in that quarter 
of the globe which availed itself of such advantages, more thana 
thousand vears after more enlightened countries enjoyed them. 
‘What was the form of the Saxon Ia ruage,” avs Dr. Jolin- 
son, “ when, about the year {50, they (the Saxons) first entered 
Britain, cannot now be known. They seem to have been with- 
ont l ni qa Tas / probably without a alph thet > ft cir 
pre ch, therefore, | ving been alWays curs ry and exte npora 
neous, must have been artless and unconnected, without any 


modes of transition or involution of clauses; which abrupt: 


S ( f I w ( “an I who tra 1 in foreign 
und’ brou tb < the us f the fork, ! rthe end o7 t x uth cen- 
u Also, Goodman's “S LH wy of Gi brit 
t i i ] bv Charles Kuigh Chay ‘Vv 




















ness and neonnectioh May ; observed even in their later 
writings. 7’ j mav be supposed to have continued 
dur their Wars With the Britains, whieh for time left them | 


no feiure tor soite udies: nor is there any reason tor su 
posi it abated till the vear 570, when August cnme from 


tome to convert the io Chrisuianity.” } 
But the fact that the Peruvians were conquered by a handful 


of Spaniards still remains. How is it to be accounted for 

li does not prove the superior civilization of the conquerors, 
for the t barbarous hordes have been always the couquerors 
of Europe. But it does prove the accident of the superiority 
of their weapons and armor, the Spaniards beine at that time 
ke people, while the Peruvian empire had been long at 
peace, and the Ineas did not feel the necessity of any bette 





arms than thos Lhe y po sessed, whi h were eq il io LhHO-e ¢ {the 
surrounding nations. But this was an unexpected invasion 


i 
from an unknown vorld. Phe Inca was taken hy surprise > 
The Peruvians had never seen firearms, and their effeets struck i 
them with awe. When the Spaniards appeared, the superiority 
Oo! ti r arms and discipline made them be eonsidered, and 


actually rendered them for all purpo ( ar. superior beings 
In thi battles cl scribed 1) Homer the only difit renee between 
the celestial and terrestrial combatants is, that the former can 


not be killed. The same was the difference between the Peru 
vin id th Spaniards. A disputed =HeCceS ma civil 
ravi n the country, and allies wherever Pizarro move 


| invaders naturally conside1 more than | 








vold. We shall now add some details. One of the Spanish 
chroniclers who vy these remains, but whose writings are still 
only in nuseript. and for the first time brought to light by 
the recearelies of Mr. Preseott, gives the following description 


of them: ° They had an artilicial evarden, the soil of whieh was 
made of ll pieces of fine wold, and this was artificially sowed 
with different kind maize which were of gold, their stems 
leave nd ears: and t ere so firmly planted, that though 

had strony winds, they were not tornup. Besides all this, 
th; | limo than t nity heep of eold with their lambs, and 
the shepherds with their slings and crooks guarding them, made 
of this ty} There w l large quantit of jar of vold, sil 


the richest ples in the world.” Similar gardens were made 
in all the rov pialne nd in tl emples of the Sun. Fran- 


‘ » Lon de ts “All t vice oO ouse, (the 
| { { snd { ( of gold d silv except 

h was Iver and copper, for the ke of strength. 
i] heldy i ( | OW l ol H hich 


| l { ln ah isianad neal 
( to ve 1 th wanted to enjoy tiie 
| 1} ki ( hea ire? ad L flows rs ot 
old ‘ ( f L the wever 
is. tl { imme? quan ity of gold and 
ver 16 cin Cuzco, wv «0s lost by the death of Ilvasea 
} 


Yr, 
/ / secing that the Spani ds would 


eantis aceounts, and add other deseviptir which suffice 
to. oly {4 7 ) Oo ; of gold and silver of 
wncient Pe s, and of the singular perfection with which 

To | lmirable w the progress of the Peruvians in the 
rt of weaving and dyeing. Without a loom or any ot! ma 
knew how, by the st Si uple In inipu ation, to 
t V Vy al ili ially interwoven with de- 
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signs and ornaments. They possessed the seeret of fixing the 
dye of all colors, flesh-color, yellow, gray, blue, green, black, 
&e., so firmly in the thread or in the cloth already woven, that 
they never faded during the lapse of aves, even though exposed 
to the air or buried under ground. There is no doubt that 
he art of embalming was known to the Peruvians, though 
ome have coneluded that the preserva ion of their dead is due 
to the climate alone. According to Lia Veva und Acosta, they 
had reached a degree of perfection which surpassed very much 


the sill of the Mev] tj pss among whom no mummies have 
iY overed, in which the fleshy parts r ined perfect, the 
SKIN Land woh ul tt features of the fa u Itered 

1 tl se of the Peruvian nation Mschudi regards th 

“4 x ( ie hou { orpses of the ki re bet 

L thy ret, and no other arti if mt hive ! 
fo i but those o ky L nd ques Nor known 
means we used to embalin, and what tran CO ct 


putrefaction and give a certain flexibility to the kin. It) 
eneral y believed that the other mummified corpses, ~ hich 
are found by millions on the coast and in the mountains,” had 
also been embalmed: but Tschudi and Rivero maintain the 
contrary opinion, and in proof mention the case of a mu 

of a preenpant woman, with a seven months’ faotus, pe 
preserved, which they found in 1841 in a sepulehre of 
tives, and have still in their possession. They hol 
the coast the heated soil and ealeined sand dry thi 


0 
and in the interior the pure cold air and the dry winds do 
the same thine. Their dead are found ina -ittine posture, wit! 
their faces towards the west. Grai of corn taken trom one 
of the sepulehres, which must have been many eenturies o| 


have verminated in Europe, like the wheat found in Reyptian 
mummies.4 Manv precious stones have been found in the 


tombs of the Peruvian monarchs. The plebeia i] wt 
buried in caves, fissures of rocks, or terraces formed by rocks. 
Sometimes they re buried in holes or grave round whiel 


the native heap d stones, and many of the-e t uli are sin 
to those found in Asia and in North America. 

But it is the arehitecture of the Peruvians that gives the best 
idea of the antiquity of their civilization. They generally 
us«d square stones, and also polygons. The exactitude wit 
which they formed them was such that in the edifices the fronts 
and angles were so closely cemented that there was but. the 


ae 


* Pernvian Antiquities Ki ! na idi, Chap. ix 
+ Tschudi em 
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smallest possible space between. The size of the stones is 
very different; ordinarily from three to six feet in height, and 
the same in length; but Tschudi says he measured some which 
were thirty-six fect in length and twenty-four in height. The 
question arises, how did the Peruvians transport such mas-=es 
of stone, and raise them to the required height, being deficient 
in that mechanical knowledge which in our days so facilitates 
those operations. "Tschudi says the answer is to be found in 
their social institutions. For the construction of private hou- 
ses all the people assembled, and for the publie buildings all 
the able-hodied inhabitants from one or more provinees; thus 
they plied by the number of the people the want of auxili- 
ary means It is an error on the part of modern historians 
to sav that they did not use cement or mortar in their edifices. 
Mor the laces. temples, baths, and all other buildings con- 
ucted of polished stone, they used a peculiar cement, com- 
nosed of lime and bitumen. whieh has been lost; and for the 
structures of | importance they employed a mortar made of 
lime and coarse sand, as may be still seen.’ Another error 
of modern historians is, that the Peruvians could not construet 
rehes or vaults. This ix contradicted by Tsehudi and Rivero, 
» hav both arches and vaults in the ruins of the old 
iructures. ei: mentions a beautiful round tower 
which he saw in front of one of the royal palaces. The walls 
re four stories in height, and the roof was so high that it 
equalled in that particular any tower which he saw in Spain, 
that of Seville exeepted. in order to give an idea of the 
nitude snd hexuty of the temples of the first order, we will 


briefly ret lo the aguiticent te mple of the Sun at Cuzeo. 
It had,” + ahaneient aut! “a eireuit of more than tour 
hundred pac the whole surrounded by a strone wall: the 
le edifice w built of an exeellent species of fine stone, 
well placed and adjusted, and some of the stones were 
large and lofiv: they used neither earth nor lime, only 
itu wit hich they made their edifices, and the stones 
»well placed that no joint or mortar was apparent.” 
‘| oOugnoul Ap in. say ma iento. “ | have seen nothing 
~ 1 | ] i U x i 
: ta 
| | 
for t : 
! 
Old World n ra 
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which may be compared with these walls and the laying of 
these stones. but the tower which is called the Callohora, ¢ 


tiguous to the bridge of Cordova: 


Saw it) Toled 


» when I went 


to present 


chronicle to the Prinee Don Philip.” 


The 


=Vvatem 


mirable, and attests a high degree of 
» were innumerable fo 


out the en pire 
| 


placed that tl 


neers. The reest of them wa that the ¢ 
empire. 

| h rid lj ‘ rt] 
decli t 1 1 i wis on ¢ ul ) 
small ently high, and more than thre ried 
but i t ards the north that the deci vit ! \ 
pli i wi it tiie }» int most ¢ \ tt ect It 
thi , one behind the other, and h pre t 
than ty | t] walls ileal 

th the wall of th ith, and wv ke that 
in a Cyelopian n er; that is, of Immet poly: 1 
were pertectly fitted the on to t)} ‘ it! t 
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ed t width of basa } 
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very remarkable, and bears no resemblance whatever to what 
is known of other nations. No less worthy of attention is the 
monolithic doorway of sandstone, sufficiently well preserved, 
the height of which is ten feet and the width thirteen. In this 
block is found cut a door, six feet four inches high and three 
feet two inches wide. It presents on its eastern side a cor- 
niece, in the middle of whieh is observed a human figure. The 
head is almost square, and there proceed from it several ravs, 
aunone which are distinguished four snakes. The arms are 
open, and each hand holds a snake with a crowned head 
The body is covered with an embroidered garment, and the 
short feet repose upon a pedestal, also ornamented with sym- 
bolical figures. Qn each side of this figure is scen in the 
cornice a certain number of small squares in rows, each one 
Ontainin t human fieure im profile in the position of going 
with a species of walkine-stick in the hand: those of the mid 
Ne vow differ from those of the upper and lower ones.” Of 





a il 


thre over ru i ( I iis \W riter observes, that “the ereat size 
of the uiptu ed yn with which they are constrnueted is 
very retha kal le.” 


Ou the islands of Titicaca and Coati, both in the lake Tit- 


cuca, were, accor le traaimion, tel the Hirst ray ‘ thie 

. ° ‘ ' ' “ee “i ' 

Seun to Wind he world alter the deluge, and where the be- 
1 es} ‘ ‘ 

neficent orb sent his favorite ehildre Mane Capac an Mama 


Ocllo to civilize | barharou hord - of Peru, there re also 


cten ive ru . tae mains of temples and convents. of virgins 
dedicated to the won ship of the Sun and Moon Thev are well 


preserved, and are of hewn stone, with windows and doors, 
posts and threshhold hewn stone also, these beine wider 
below than above. 

Mr. Markham visited in 1860 the ruins of Tillustani. where 
the great eemctery of the ehiets of the Aymara tril appears 
rocky table-land juts out into the lake 


to have been. 

sO to form a peninsula, which is literally covered with places 
of sepulture. Four of them are towers of finely-cut masonry, 
equal to that of Cuzeo, with the sides of the stones dovetailing 
into each other. On climbing up the steep rocky path which 
leads to the table-land, Mr. M. found on his right the first 
tower perched on the very edge of the precipice. Half of it is 
de troyed; the other half is of well-eut stones, with a broad. 
rounded cornice, near the summit, and a vaulted roof, part of 
which remains entire. In the interior, near the foundation, 
there is a vaulted chamber, entered bv a small aperture, ¢ nd 
full of human bones. The rest of the building was filled up 
with small and « having 2 hollow shalt, which a-- 
cended fro: t, down which the 


rs 





hodies 
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may have been lowered into the chamber. On the left hand 
there is another tower of exactly similar construction. Fur- 
ther on, and near the range of the opposite and southern side 
of the precipice, there are two othcr towers close tovether. 
One is thirty-six feet high, and built of the same well-cut ma- 


sory, With a eornice and vaulted roof, and a great lizard 


earved in relief on one of the stones near the base, me uring 
six fect by three. The lizard appears to have been a favorite 
device among the ancient Avmaras. There is one carved on 
a block of stone among the ruins of Tiahwanaea. The other 
tower appeared to be exactly similar, but is now in a very ru- 
inous state. 

On the comparative merits of the civilization that existed in 
Peru before the arrival of the Incas, and that which prevailed 


during the reigns of these fourteen monarchs, the tollowing 
observations of M. de Gobineau who has profoundly investi- 
ed thi ul ject. ire deserving of attenth n. i asmuch as a 


popular error prevails that the Incas found the country in a 
state of barbari and introduced civilization: 


‘|, «hom tion «le Ti . COMME CELE ¢ . Toltéque + ¢ ck \zte 


iu ‘ | | ! ! The voit e1 re d ‘ lieux 
per t es hation d faculte ype ures a 
( Péruvir qi t | (| ‘ IX-ClL hh ont ece que d 
( } \l Ort 1 ery \ } on ¢ | | int cle 
rehu evélent ‘ l Lleo« ) clél it « hk ruihe kk . 
} « t col } ne 
i le te l ‘ t 


Nor was the civil government of the ancient Peruvians less 
vonderful than their arts. [It was paternal,and unique. — It is 


the only instance in history of a truly patriarchal govern- 
nent. The authority of the monarchs exceeded that of the 
nost powerful kings of the cart] Their will 1 law. They 
united in their own persons the legislative and executive 
power, the supreme com in " lute sovereignty in 
peace, W le, children of the Sun,’ thes were the ligh- 
priests and oracles in religion. They exercised the highest 
ower ever known to man, realizing the famous union of pope 
and emperor, Though the Inea had an unlimited number ot 

neubine tin as many a ven hundred, he had but 
one li i i] te wite calle | Co fo. dl ec] O-en from amMmone his 
isters. This ineest, however rey ant to our ideas of moral- 








ity and human nature, was the natural consequence of the esti- 
mation in which the Peruvians held their monareh. It wa 
not peculiar to the Peruvians. It was the custom of various 
Oriental dynasties. Such were the Lagidos in Ezypt. The 
object was to preserve the purity of the blood of a 
family and the absence of all foreign element ne sarily im- 
pressed a type of physiognomy which enhanced the veneration of 
the people.* The descent was only in the male line Lall the 
male children? took the name of Inea, when 

females were ealled pal/vs, when married. 


The throne belonged to the eldest son of the legitimate 
queen i id the sceptre, ecordin . to drareila 0 thus pas | 
Without interruption from father to son, during the whole 
period in which the imperial dynasty flourished. Some of the 
Ineas left more than three hundred children. These, with th 
harem, the agnates, governors of province: > Vanes, < 
poets, constituted the court, which, in the time of Capac-Ine 


contained more than ei r| i thousand persolis. As} DF opean 


countrl th Peruvian aristocra derived its origin from 
personal ) | relationship to the ) vn lt co 
sisted of five ord | | of the Ineas of royal blood 
2d. That ‘ { the Ineas bby favor th { i the cle -cendant OL tie 
principal vassals of the first Inca; Sd. That of noblem« 
prung from families distinguished for the valor, riches, science, 
or some other merit f their ; ) f hat Lt perso 
endowed with the highest dienities: 5th. That of the priesthood. 
The n ble Ch of ] val blood wi »edu ated hy the a 


' ' } 
were exanine | in Cuzeo, and require: Tons in th 
athletic They fought in moek tournament su 
ever \ resulted in wounds nd mm (ead 
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The were compelled to fast. go barefooted, dress por rly. sleep 
on the ground, and endure other privations, both for the pur- 
pose of inuring them to the fatigues of war, and of inspiring a 
sympathy for the humbler classes. The novitiates were then 
presented to the reigning Inca, who pierced the ends of their 
ears with pieces of gold, and suspended from them enormous 
pendants, peeuliar to their order, and so heavy as to greatly 
elongate and deform the ear. This, however, among the 
natives. was considered a mark of beauty and distinetion. 
But the disgusted Spaniards gave the name of * Great-Ears” 
Orejouves) to those lords who held the first offiees of the state 
eivil and milit ry. The name Peru was not known to the 
natives, though Montesimos pretends it is 


, corruption of the 
Ophir of Solomon. The nan i 


hich the Peruvians them- 
selves gave their empire was 7 cutlisuyu, signifving the 


Phe whole country was divided tuto four province ole jual 
- 1 


dimensions—south. north, east, and west \ corresponding 


road led to each of these provinees: and these roads started 
rom Cuzeo, the eapital or centre of the Peruvian empire. At 
the head of each provinee yas vice) Vv, or governor, who 
ruled with the aid of one or more counsellors 


i ° Kach provinee 
wis divided into departments, not according to their territo 
| 


rial extent or ize, but sae ordi m@ to the number ot inh hit ints. 


And for the better administration of each, the Ineas invented a 
simple system of subdivision Fhe whole population was 
divided into @roups of ten. each under the command of a de- 


curion; ten decurions obeved one centurion: ten eenturions, 01 
one thousand inhabitants. had tor chief 2 principal mavistrate; 


and o ie ly md eal « nturi or ten th Misa | men, forme d al de- 


partment under a governor. Thus the monareh, seated in the 
centre, could overlook his most remote dominions, and 
correct Whatever evils arose. The eode of civil laws was as 
simple and concise as the punishments were severe: 


' vit ‘ 

7 i 

These were the five ¢ mmandments of divine sanction. 
Every transgressor was to be tried within five days after the 
iienee, no trial ws to last ore than five minutes the sen- 


tence and its exeeution followed immediately, and there was 


* Garcilasso de la V rtehep VI.. ¢ 
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was divided 

into thre Be pa [s3; one helo wed to the Sun, anotl er to the Inea, 

and the third to the } ople. Bach i ruvian received a ¢ } 

of land, which was suflicient to produce the necessary corn tor 

a married man without children. If he had ehildren he re- 
ij 


for each daugh- 


no appeal from the judge. All the arable 


ceived for each male child one more ¢ ? 
ter halfia /ope. Upon his marriage the son reeeived from his 
father the ¢ ] allotted to him from his birth. In cultivating 
the land a eertain fixed 1 e was followed. Fi <t were culti- 
vated the lands belonging to the Sun; then the lands of the 
sick, the aged, the widowed and orphans, and the soldiers it 
active servi whose wives were looked upon % widows. 
Those who were in need of grain. to my with received it 
h the decurion from the royal depository. After this 
he ye ple cultivated their own land, each one for hime-e 


unde rai ob] ration to ul | hi rhe ighhon when the eh I re of 


throug 


numerous family or other circumstances required it—a frater- , 
nal e un Which even at this day is practised by the Per 


y! i 
Vians. Next in order wi cultivated the lands of the govern- 





ors, and finally those of the Inea, by the whole nation. This 
oral ization eComnt ines iwo extren es. sociali Mm at | ubsoiu ism 

\ I lar m Only under utoer OV 
ernment, in whieh the ehief 1 ristrate is an absolute monare!] 

wl at th ve tim \ rated pope d only with jul 
ition essentially p thle and agricultural, is it pos-i fo 
such a system of socialism to exist. 

By the equal distribution of the land the Incas avoided pany 
sm, a terrible evil which devours the European states. Idlers 
could not live in the empire of Peru, since each individual 
possessed his necessary oceupation: as little were there any des- 


titute; and the equal distribution of the soil brought profit to 
the industrious and skilful only 

it cannot be denied that such institutions were a powerful 
means to preserve the morality and social vi 
and thit | cy were Truly {’ ter al S] ee th united the Cll 


man in Peru was infinitely superior to the European.} 

Mr. Markham observed that on the banks of the Hua “uray 
river t huts of the peasantry, amidst the p tches of coca and 
maize, had no doors; showing the confide i 
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the honesty of the numerous passers-by, who go to and fro be- 


t 
t 


estat 


l t| Cc eood ( 


tween Sandia and the more distant coca 
t! Peru, 
[ucas. as we know from the curious dying conte 
of the Spanish conquerors, Marcio Serra de 
dressed to Philip IL, A. D. 1589: “ Your maj 


’ 
bh 


Was onee 1@ Case all Ove l 





stand that mv reason for making this statement is to relieve 
mv COHSECIe) ce. for we have de-troyed the government of this 
peopl hy our bad example.‘ rimes were onee so little known 
ymone them that a Indian, with 100.000 pleees o rold and 
Iver in his house, left it open, only placing a little stick 
across the door as a sign that the master was out, aud nobods 

went . But when the iw that we placed locks in ou 
it] r fear of theft: and when 
us. they thought little 

rough our bad example, have 

is unknown to t , 

ilitary - the Ineas 

rhe the civil. Each 

ve fora certain period in the 

ro the serviee he returned 

home id took part in the military exereises, which were held 

onee or twiee a month, und the command of the centurion 
The sane subdivision of authority and subordination prevailed 
sin the civil government. Ten men were commanded by a 
decurion, fifty by a higher officer, one hundred by a centurion, 
ind So on. Two tho Sil | | dred ( rre onding to our 
brigade) obeyed an «pr. 0 captain, with his lieutenant, and 
five thousand we commanded b hitter) mv chief eap- 
tain. who also had a lieutenant. The apuseuiy Was general 
ofa who s W t! i » wis at War with an enemy, 
or had t ! unhealthy vinces, he permitted the. sol- 
diers to return every thr 0 and mustered another army 
to take their plac In tl eater part of the empi e were found 
on tie ro aly ads COnVenlen di nees, such dep sits of arms 
and unifor Tiiat ¢ one oO depositari could equip 
» arm every t yr necessal In crossing a friendly 
country the troop- e prohibit om doing any damage 
and the slightest exces punished with death. ‘ Tow di 
ferent from our a es were the mies of that day !* exelaim 
Rivero and Von Tschudi: and we may well add, * How differ- 
ent from our armies also! The conquered countries were 

Markhar lt | 7 
# Cala hi I yp. 1d Os 
+Q dl 8 s ad ra i ‘ s 1] 
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treated with the ¢ itest indulgence, the object heing to ineor- 
porat ‘them into the empire; and t ley obtained a better posi- 
tion than had ever been granted by any conqueror, ancient o1 
modern, in the eastern hemisphere. The Incas imposed upon 
them their religion, language, and system of government, but 
thev knew how in a short time to gain the love and vem ation 
of their new subjects, which is more than can be said of mod- 
ern states pretending to a higher eivilization and greater re- 
finement. 


rhe qu tion now arises, Who are the Peruvians? Are they 
aborigines, inhabitants of the country from time immemorial * 
or are they emigrants from the eastern hemisphere, like the 
white rae ho inhabit the United States? ts their civiliza- 


tion borrowed from Eur ) Asia. or Africa? o1 is it of Amer- 
Can origin and growth ° The native Ameriean races have 


! } ° . ‘ | >) 
been traced by ethnologists to many nations; to the Polym 
, 4 . ’ . he 1 
sians, the Mongo Hindoos. Jews, and Egyptians, sui! 
reombinel. 7 yt plausible theory is, that they are Mon- 


ln t et es tie re mal difleren if most ot 
them ¢ EB unted for by eclimat ( I undi 
circumstan r wit lmixtul f fore nn 
tile the b common teristic the A 
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dian are to be found in them all. For example, as D’Orbigny 
observes, the form of the Peruvians is more robust than that 
of other mountain tribes. The shoulders are large and square 
broad, deep, and highly arched. The trunk is 


und the ch i broad, deep, and 

larger in proportion than among other Americans. In the 
extremely high altitude at which th 5 live the air is greatly 
rarefied, and the lun consequently require greater dilation 
in bre Ing Henee the eavity of the chest reeeives from 


l during growth an unusual development. The nos- 
1 rom t} ~same Cause a W find to 


he the ease in the best breed of race-horses. The other phys- 


ical ehaa eristies of the Peru race have been car Ihy 
leseribed M. d'On ny Their « ny on, | a-sures us 
ius » tin Lor co Colo hieh ( to the 
nations of South Ame nor the deep yellow of ( of the 


B ilio-Guaranial we. tf the same mixture of brown and 


ASLO i 1 Ve t 
olive t] we d iver in t Patavonians of t Pampas. In- 
eed, The ¢ ‘lo l Peruy that of mul 7s) and 
err | LOrmit rel rl ( t] ( pure 
rae he stature of t Peru ns ts low Wi never,’ 
bo ( t eight 
t » {i ect t me! \eeordl PO) ! whi 
( ves of | | proper Quichuas { their | age 
e features of the Quiechu re | characterized Phei 
ui IS Oblo before and behind, a li compl ( vi the 
the for di iorht ( land fall | e back: 
iv bre it to ¢ OV torn 
t] ! l | \ }l il I por] 
! | { | ( I ( ru li] liy t! 
oO ‘ ! e, bro \ ( { ! large) 
Ly nen } ! \ thick 
he teet ealw tiful, even in old ; the chin rather 
t ‘ 1) C\ \| 
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lack lo \ dl i rhe 
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one wh the least beard Lt lent vase, W repre 
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maxillary region. This is the type of eranial conformation 
to which all the tribes, from Cape Horn to Canada, more or 
less approxi nate.” 

Ilumboldt has remarked that there is no race on the globe 
in Which the frontal bone is so much pressed backwards, and 
in which the forehead is so small. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the lowness of the forehead is in some measure com- 
pensated by its — which is generally considerable. The 
flat forehead was esteemed beautiful amone a great number of 
tribes. and this fancy ha is been the principal incentive to the 


he 
moulding of the head by art. Althoueh the orbital cavities 
‘ larve, the eyes the maclves are smaller than in Europeans. 
‘he heads of the Ineas are extre mely small, and the forel ead 
very receding, which would seem to « ane 1¢ popular ideas 


about phrenology, if en of that race be the authors of Peru- 
vian civilization. Even to maintain such a system tor five cen- 
turies must have required no ordinary intellectual ability. The 
phrenological difficulty would therefore remain. But both Von 
Tsehudi and Rivero, and their translator, Dr. Hawks, doubt 
that tie skulls from whieh Morton has taken his drawings are 
the skulls of the royal family of the Incas. It had long been 
believed that the peculiar shape of the Peruvian forehead was 
always the result of mechanical pressure; but Von Tschudi has 
found te same form in children who had died in the womb. 
In some cases, however, the pressure was used, as that form of 
sku!l was considered the most beautiful because most like that 
of the royal Incas. According to Dr. Von Tschudi, there is a 
peculiarity, an anomaly, in the Peruvian sk ull, not found 1 
any otier. It is an int rparietal bone. (os 3 lerp ‘letale, 
which, as its name indicates, is found between the two parie- 
tals, and havinga form more or less triangular, the Silt arpe Sst an- 
vle being above.  [t occupies that part of the occiput which in 
other skulls is oecupied by the upper portion of the voce ipital 
With this exception, there is a general resemblance between the 
Peruvian skull and the ecrania of the other native races 

The Quichua language spoken by the Peruvians is rezarded 
as the most beautiful and delieate of the American tongues. 
It has a system ot nu nbers so e maple te that anv arithmetical 
quantity ean be expressed by it. li has a very perfee t form of 
conjugation, and the moods and teuses are more complete than 
in many of the most cultivated “ei wes of the EK stern hem- 
isphere. Entire phrases are often expressed in a single word. 
The Quichua is distinguishel by energy and conciseness, ex- 
ceeding in this respect the most perfect languages in Europe. 


* Inedited MS. quoted in Types of Mankind. p. 325. 
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And yet American languages are called barbarous! There are 
no native alphabetical characters to express the words of this 
language; but it has been adapted to the Roman alphabet by 
the Spaniards, and several grammars of the Quichua have been 
published. But unlike the English in India, the half-Spanish 
races of Peru have paid little attention to the history and lan- 
guages of the aborigines within the present century; and if 
left to them, all traces of the language of the Ineas and of the 
songs and traditions which remain in it would, in the course of 
another century, almost entirely disappear. A few honorable 
exceptions, however, must be recorded. The late Mariano Ri- 
vero paid much attention to the antiquities of his country, and 
the results of his labors have been published at Vienna. The 
clergy of some of the parishes in the interior, also, especially 
Dr. Dava of Pucara, famous for his knowledge of the lancuave 
in its purest and most classic form; Dr. Rosas of Chinchero, 
and the curate of Oroposa, near Cuzco, are excellent Quichua 
scholars, but they are very old men, and their knowledge will 
die with them. 

Owing to the diminution of the aboriginal population in 
Peru, and the constantly inereasing corruption of the ancient 
language, through the substitution of Spanish for Quichua 
words, the introduction of Spanish modes of expression and 
the lo-s of all purity of style, that language once so important, 
which was used by a polished court and civilized people, which 
was spoken through the extent of a vast empire, and the use of 
which was spread by careful legislation, is now disappearing. 
Before long it wili be a thing that is past, or perhaps fade away 


entirely from the memory of living generations. With it will 
disappear the richest form of all the great American group of 
language: © small loss to the studentof ethnology. With it 


will be lost all the traditions which yet remain of the old glory 
of the Incas, all the elegies, love-songs and poems which stamp 
the character of a once powerful, always gentle and amiable 
race, 

The ancient Peruvians had two kinds of writing—one, the 
oldest. consisted in hieroglyphics, as in Mexico. None as vet 
have been discovered on paper in Southern Peru: but Rivero 
has found them engraved on granite work at Arequipa, where 
they tell the story of events anterior to the dynasty of the In- 
eas.b Under the reign of the Ineas, in place of alphabetical 
characters, the Peruvians used colored threads knotted in dif- 
ferent modes, and called quipys. It is certain that this method 
of writing was not original in Peru, and it is probable that it 
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was given to the natives by the first Inea; since in various 
parts of Central Asia, and particularly in China, it was the 
custom from a very remote period to resort to these knotted 
threads, as well as in Peru, Mexico, and Canada. The Peru- 
vian quipus are of twisted wool, consisting of a large cord 
as the base, and of threads more or less fine. and of diflerent 
colors, fastened by different knots to it; the difference in colors 
and knots, and the disposition and interlacing of the threads, 
expressing different ideas. Von Tschudi gives a drawing of 
one which he took from a cemetery at Paeclacomac. In the 
neighborhood of Lurin he found one whieh weighed twelve 
and a half pounds. Even at this day the qvipus are used fon 
purposes of enumeration. 

The religious and moral characteristics of the natives of 
Peru are generally the same as pertain to other American 
ribes, except that their religion was the purest and most sub 
lime, and that they offered no human saerifices like the Mexi 
cans, among whom they were no doubt introduced by the eruel 
Aztees. 

From tne foregoing facts and considerations, it is eviden 
that the Peruvians are aborigines like other American Indians 
and not emigrants from what is called the Old World: though 
it cannot be denied that at various periods of remote date 
there have been such accessions to the American population, 
but so small that they have been absorbed in the general mass, 
and at most could only have slightly modified the native races. 

But the civilization of the Peruvians is a very different ques 
tion. ‘That may have been introduced from other parts of the 
American continent, or from other continents. The Peruvian 
themselves say they derived it from a foreigner of the white 
race. So M. Gobineau: “Les Ineas déclarent aux Espagnois 
quwils tenaient leur religion et leurs lois dun homme ¢tranger 
de race blanehe.’’+ 

According to the historical paintings of Anahuae, or ancient 
Mexico, those records of antiquity, of which the traditional 
explanation was repeated by the natives to their conquerors and 
to Spanish and Italian ecelesiastics, three successive migrations 
to Mexico of three distinet nations from the far Northwest took 
place:} the first separated by the long interval of four centu- 
ries from the second, and five centuries from the third. The 


* Les Incas ne sont pas souillés des institutions homicides de /Anahuac Me 
leur régime etait au contratre fort doux (yor im, Vol, iv., p. 278 

+ De Gobineau, vol. iv., p. 283 

tSee the magnificent collection of the histori ul paintings of the Mexicans by 
Lord Kingsborough, folio, London, 1830 I Abbé Clavigero, Professor Vater. and 
M. de Humboldt have endorsed the authenticity of these documents, and tl nter 


pretation assigned to them 
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first emigrants were the Tolteeas: among the tribes of the last 
migration were the Aztees, who subsequently beeame the Mex- 
icans proper, and built the ancient city of Mexico. These, 
in the eleventh century, drove out the Tolteeas, who had con- 
structed the oldest of all the pyramids in America, and left 
other works of art behind them, together with the Buddhist 
religion. 

Aceording to Prescott the civilized Toltecas, retreating be 
fore their savage invaders, the Aztecs, spread over Central 
America and the surrounding isles in the eleventh century.” 
Morton and others are of opinion that this emigration extend- 
ed to Peru. and that the Toltecas and Ineas are identical, as 
the departure of the Toltecas from Mexico was soon followed 
by the arrival of the Incas in Peru.t There is no doubt that 
the Toltecas hore the same relation to ancient Mexico that the 
Ineas afterwards bore to Peru, but the proof is not sufficiently 
strong that they were the same people, though they may have 
had a common origin. On the contrary, there is evidence to 
show that the Incas entered Peru from the south, and not from 
the north: and besides, there are material differences between 
the religion, the customs, the arts, monuments, and character 
of the two nations: though there is much that is common to 
both. 

Aecording to Rivero and Tschudi, “ therace of the Aymaras 
was the root of the Ineas. or Peruvian emperors, and to them 
is to be attributed that spreading movement from south to 
north, (attested by the history of these vast regions,) the con 
sequences of which were the conquest of the adjacent nations, 
and the modifications and changes, both physical and moral, 
which, by reason of their conquest, the races who peopled them 
underwent: the [iuaneas, the nearest, being subdued first, af- 
terwards the Chineas, and both the conquered communities 
finding themselves under the necessity of yielding to the rule 
of the strongest, and adopting the customs, religion, and 
laws of their conquerors.”{ In this respeet Morton agrees 
with Rivero and Von Tschudi. He ridicules the idea that the 
Peruvians were conquered by any moral suasion, or religious 





oh st of Pe vol 1 + Crania Ar ina 
Schie ! Mine te -W +. (Bohn, ch. i p. 453.) saves It is clearly 
proved that the f vlers of the Peruviar lom migrated from the east of China 
nd the Indian isles. Dr. W nin his Connection between Science and Re 
led Religion, (Letter ii., p. 86.) and Humboldt, in his Researches express the same 
pinior Finally Don Mar » River n his Antiquedades Peruanas, says: ‘* No 
Imite duda que, Bochicha y Manco Capac eran sacerdites Budistas que, por su 
doctrina superior, y sivilizacion, consiguicron seforear los animas de los indigenos, 
v clevase a la supremacia politicia. Chis last writer further believes that Inca 
Rocea, the found r of the schools for the instruction of noble vouths near which his 
palace was built, was the first native prince placed upon the throne by the foreign 
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conversion, and maintains that foree was used from the first by 
the Incas,’ and that it was not one Inea who came into Peru, 
but an army of Incas, just as Mahomet propagated his faith 
with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other. From 
the pages of Gareilassot we learn that the Peruvians believed, 
from tradition, that the Sun, the tutelar divinity of their em- 
pire, hac sent his own sons to instruet and reform them, and 
that fi hem Sprang the lneas, or emperors. 

t reign of Huayna-Capae the empire attained to its 
rreatest height of grandeur and prosperity, extending from the 
river Andasmayo, north of Quito, to the river Maule. in Chili 

distance of eight hundred leagues, surpassing by some de- 
vrees the greatest extent of Europe. and bounded in all its 
westeru territory by the Pacifie Ocean, reached to the pampas 
of Tu anon the southeast, and to the rivers Ucayali and 
Maranon onthe northeast. This em) ire contained ten or eleven 
nhabitants. The population soon diminished to 
less than half under Spanish rule, and now ‘the valleys of th 
Peruvian coast contain positively but the tenth part of what 
the ontained in the time of the Ineas The whole popula- 
I Lol the epublie of Peru, by the latest accounts. was under 


two intllions.s The laboring classes of the interior are pure 
Peruy of the ancient stock. The artisans and shop-keep- 
ng classes in the towns partly of the aborigines, and partly 


or mestizos, of Peruvian and Spanish blood. The 

lowest class on the coast are negroes, or zambos, a easte be- 
tween negro and Indian, with some imported Chinese, the up- 
per classes being chiefly of Spanish descent with a slight das! 
‘ Indian blood, ma i\ nearly ol quite halfcastes, not a few 
pure indian, and an exeeedingly small proportion of pure Span 
ish descent.’ {he conelusion at which Mr. Markham arrive: 
alter uch observation, is this: “ It appears to be a generally 
elived iden in England, originating from the accounts of 
travellers unacquainted with the people and ignorant of thei 
language, that the South Americans are a mongrel, degraded 
race, 1 anable of improvement and hopelessly degenerate. 
So tar as mv experience extends, and after a careful considera- 
tion of the subject, | can see no grounds for resigning the hop 
that «a brighter future is yet in store for the land of the Ineas.’* 


t+ kh ( i V ! i 
11 M fravels, p. 291 
l m=O 

q ‘ ul I { tut 11s ust Tis, ¢ t mm I = ! il + not the Ir is W tl 
is Asia 4, it seems probable that the emigrants represented 
reformers found their way to the shores of South America, Centra 
\n und Mexico, from China and other parts of Eastern Asia; and this is now 

t . y received opinion of those antiquarians who have devoted attention t 
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Arr. IX 1. dine P s Stones are Imitated. &c By Jawes | 
WALSH Londet 


2. De XII. Gemmis in Veste Acronis. By St. Evtruanivs. Pat 
De Laptdibus et Gemmis. By M. Beerivs pe Boo Paris. 1609 
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Man. in all ages, has been fond of ornaments; a faet which 
is of much greater importance than is generally supposed. 
Were we to state in plain figures the amount of money annu- 
ally expended on jewelry alone, we should seem to indulge in 
Oriental hyperbole. Those who purchase most, for their own 
use, would think the total far bevond the reality. And in no 
country i the world is more used, in Propo. tion to its popula- 
tion and wealth, than in our own. In this respect the French, 
the Spanish. and the Italians are plain and simple in thei 
tastes compared to ourselves: nay, the Persians or the Chinese 
are not fonder of jewelry. 

It is not our intention, however, to make any effort to dis 
courage a taste for the beautiful: the contrary is what we 
would much rather do. ‘True gems have been admired by the 
wisest and most cultivated of men and women from the time ol 
flomer—nay, from the time of Moses—to the present; but the 
counterfeit gems, however finely exeeuted, have been despised 
by the same class with equal unanimity. They would have 
the genuine, or none at all. Solon told his brother-in-law that 
he would not believe a man on his oath who wore a spurious 
vem. knowing it to be such, and wishing it to be regarded as 
genuine; “for at best.” he added, “it is a species of deception; 
and he who would deceive merely to gratify his vanity, would 
not hesitate to do so in order to gratify his avarice or his 
eupidity.” 

We do not believe the world has degenerated so much, but 
that there are a great many at the present day who regard the 
latter in the same light—probably the majority of the edu 
eated class. But the difficulty is, that so many wear the spl rie 
ous article, innocently believing that it is genuine. And why 
should t! ey doubt it? They have paid the price of the genu 
ine for it. True, it does not sparkle to their liking; they have 
seen many others of much greater brillianey. But do not the 
true gems differ in a similar manner? We have known many 
to reason in this wav in regard to a“ diamond” whieh cost 
from $50 to +500. but which, notwithstanding, is nothing iors 
than a piece of glass or paste. This, when properly under- 
stood, will account for the fact that more ornaments purport- 
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ing to be diamonds are worn in this country alone than would 
make a much larger mass, if piled together, than all the genu- 
ine diamonds yet discovered in both hemispheres. 

This, we are aware, will seem to many a bold assertion. 
Only the small minority will credit it; nor do we wish them 
to do so until they see some good reason why they should. 
The reader will first please to remember how many large dia- 
monds he has recently seen—at the opera, for example—how 
many diamond necklaces, diamond bands for the hair, diamond 
bracelets, not to mention diamond pins, diamond brooches, &ce.., 
and then estimate their value at the cost of the native gems, 
and observe what a fabulous sum the total would make, bearing 
in mind, while performing the operation, that there are several 
houses in Paris and other European cities whose sole business 
is to manufacture factitious gems. 

Thus, the largest diamond in the world, whose genuincness 
is beyond question, that which formerly belonged to the Great 
Mogul, is only 279°; carats; its form and size being equal to 
about half a hen’s egg. The estimated value of this gem is 
nearly $3,000,000, The next in point of size is the Brazilian 
diamond, in the possession of the King of Portugal, which 
weighs 215 carats, and is worth about =2,000,000. The famous 
Oriental diamond, which formerly belonged to the Sultan of 
Persia, and is now in the p yssession of the Czar, weighs only 
193 carats, although it eost the Empress Catherine 450,000 
in cash. The value of the crown diamonds of France, not to 
mention those worn by individual members of the reigning 
family, has been estimated by a commission of jewellers at 
30,000,000 livres. Among the number is a single diamond 
called Le Reyent, whieh is valued at 12,000,000 livres; yet if 
all were worn one evening at our Academy of Music, they 
would hardly seem so great a display to the uninitiated as the 
host of * gems” which may be seen there night after night, whe 
the house is well filled. By this we do not mean that any consid- 
erable proportion of those who wear the latter are aware of 
their true character; on the contrary, probably the large ma- 
jority have not the least doubt of the genuineness of their 
ornaments: although their faith arises from the fact that they 
have paid but little attention to the subject. Now, if our mil- 
lionaires cannot afford to exhibit large native diamonds; tliat 
is, if they cannot get them “for love or money,” how eredulous 
it ix to believe that those ean who make no pretensions to 
wealth, or who, it is well known, ean do little more than pro- 
cure the necessaries of Hfe! And the same remarks, but 


slightly modified, will app!y to the various other precious 
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stones, especially to the sapphire, the opal, the ruby, the topaz, 
the emerald, &c. 

We have already observed that jewels have been prized by 
the great and good in all ages. Belzoni and Champollion 
reveal tous the high esteem in which they were held by the 
Egyptians.* Throughout the Pentateuch they are referred to, 
in one form or other, by Moses. That they formed the chief 
embellishments in the breastplate of Aaron, we see from the 
28th chapter of Exodus: “And thou shalt set in it settings of 
stones, even four rows of stones; the first row shall be a surdius, 
a topoz.and curbunele. And the second row shall be an emerald, 
a sepphire, and a diamond. And the third row a ligvre, an 
agate, and an amethyst. And the fourth row a bery/, and an 
ony, and a jsp "Oie 3 We learn from the same chapter that the 
artists of those days were capable of engraving on the hardest 
gems. “ And the stones.” continues the great law-giver, “ shall 
be engraved with the names of the children of Israel, twelve, 
according to their names, life the engravings of a siquet.”3 

As for the Greeks, it is from them we derive even the names 
of most of the precious stones; namely, the opal, (o7a//c0¢.) the 
OnYR, (ovr £) the ame thyst, (ausOvaroc,) sapphire , (aatmetooc,) 
heryl, ( Syovasoc,) KC. We may form an opinion of the hich 
value they set upon them by the exquisite manner in which 
their cems were engraved, that art having reached its highest 
perfection in the time of Alexander—a degree of perfection 
which it has never reached sinee, in any other country, how- 
ever much we may boast of our discoveries and inventions, and 
of our general superiority to the ancients. We may remark, 
in passing, that the jewellers and lapidaries of the ancient wor!d 
understood their business much better than their brethren of 
the present day. Generally scientific men themselves, or art- 
ists, they treated the learned men of their time with the great- 
est consideration. This will account for the superstitious ven- 
eration with which gems were regarded by the common people. 
Particular gems were imagined to hold peculiar relations to 
certain planets, constellations, and months of the vear. The 
stone appropriate for a particular month was worn as an amu- 
let during that month, and was supposed to exert a mysterious 
control in reference to beauty, health, riches, honor, &e. Thus, 
a sapphire was worn in April, an agate in May, an emerald in 


4 


* When the Egyptians had no gems on which to engrave portraits and other 
small objects, they did so on compound rocks, such as granite and porphyr Sev 
eral engravings of this kind, executed with wonderful skill, have been found in the 
vi is: but. so far as we are aware, the artists of no othe r country—except, per 
haps, the Etruscans—have left similar works 
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June, &e. In a similar manner, the amethyst was a security 
against intoxication; the emerald was an antidote against 
poison: the ruby, Or 8) inelle, was a promoter of joy, a foe to all 
bad dreams, &e. It is needless to remark that all this caused 
i great demand for the precious articles: and as the people were 
supposed to be nothing the worse for their faith in the myste- 
rious virtue of gems, more than for their faith in fairies, peril, 
and other imaginary beings, the philosophers permitted the 
pleasing delusion to last, until the jewellers in the middle ages 
became as ignorant and rude as they were avaricioust—very 
much like what some of the most showy and pretentious of our 
own jewellers are at the present day. 
Mose who have any doubt of the superiority of ancient 
ems over the modern, « specially those of the former that ar 
eng ved, would do well to compare the two kinds when they 
avi au opportunity. This they could do, toa consid r ible 
extent, at almost any of the principal publie galleries of Europe. 
The mo celebrated collections of ancient gems are those of 
the Imperial Cabinet of Paris: the Imperial Cabinet at Vie 
na: of the Grand Duke of Florence; of the Kine of Holland 


at the Hlaewue: of the families of Odesehalehi and Berberini at 
Ror yee ome p ivat ‘* CO leetior S j } Londo I, 2 linbureh, and 


Dublin. especially those of the Duke of Devonshire and of Lord 
Carlisle; and the collection formerly be longing to the Duke 
of Orleans, now in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburgh. 
Of all these.the best is that of the Grand Duke of Florence,which 
contains 3.000 gems. At the Imperial Library at Paris may be 
een such antique productions on cameo as the following: The 


(potheosis of Germanieus; the quarrel of Minerva with Nep 
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tune: Venus on a sea-horse, surrounded by ecupids: the cele- 
brated Brunswick Vase, representing Ceres in seareh of Pros- 
erpine; Germanicus and Agrippina drawn by two dragons, &e. 
Although these, being all Roman, are vastly inferior to the en- 
gravings on Greek gems, few modern artists would pretend to 
equal them.* Those of our readers who have had an oppor- 
unity of examining any of these famous collections; who are 
aware of the cost of the most insignificant; and who have also 
visited the principal manufactory of artificial gems at Paris 
that called the Temple—need no elaborate arguments to eon- 
vince them that ten spurious gems are sold in New York for 
one of the genuine: although the former often cost wore than 
the fair market value of the latter—certainly more than the 
latter would cost in the shop of any respectable jeweller in 
Kurope. 

We have the most satisfaetory testimony that Dy reoteles 
was as distinguished in the lapidary art as Apelles was in 
painting; that if only the latter was permitted to paint the 
likeness of the great conqueror, only the former was per- 
mitted to sketch his miniature on his favorite gem, which was 
either a sardonyx or an emerald. The Romans held gems in 
the highest estim: tion; but it was not until they conquered the 


Greeks that they learned to engrave on them. Pliny mentions 
& fine collection of gems captured by Pompey from Mithridates, 
and brought in triumph to the capitol.+ From the same au- 
thority we learn that “ Nonius, a Roman senator, possessed 

opal of extraordinary beauty, valued at £800,000. Rather 
than part with this. to Mark Antony, he chose to suffer exile. 
He fled to E rypt, and there, it was supposed, secreted his wem. 
Julius Cesar presented his beautiful mistress, Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus. a pearl for which he paid a sum equal to 
about $250,000. The pearl whieh Cleopatra ix suld to have 
dissolved at a banquet and drunk off to the health of Antony 
is estimated by Pliny at a sum equal to about $375,000 of our 
money. 

Since gems have always commanded such enormous prices.} 
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it is not strange that efforts were made to counterfeit them at 
an early period. That the Greeks did so with great success, 
is bevond question. The invention of the vitrified substance 
ealled paste, which is now used to such an ineredible extent in 
the manufacture of artificial gems, is at least as old as their 
time; the difference is, that they produced a much better article 
than is produced by their imitators of the present day. 

The mosaics alone of the aneients would prove how well 
they were acquainted with the art of imitating precious stones, 
since most of those which still exist are composed of very fine 
pieces of glass. And what modern gems can surpass these in 
beauty and elegance? A imosaie discovered at Seville, in 
Spain, in 1799, is forty feet in length and nearly thirty in 
breadth, and contains a representation of the cireus games in 
a parallelogram, three sides of which are surrounded by cir- 
cular compartments, containing portraits of the Muses, inter- 
spersed with the figures of animals and some imaginary sub- 
jects.* The Mosaic of Preneste, found at Tivoli, represents 
four doves round the rim of a vase, and had once been the 
floor of the Temple of Fortune in that place. A specimen 
found in a private residence at Pompeii, “represents the 
master of the chorus instrueting his actors in their parts, for a 
pertorma ieein the theatre. He sits on a chair in the choragium. 
At his feet, on a stool, and behind him on a pedestal, are masks 
whieh appear to be in readiness for him to distribute. One of 
the actors has reeeived his mask and placed it on the top of 
his head, and seems with another actor at his side, listening 
attentively to the teacher, while a third is assisted by a fourth 
in putting his arms through the sleeves of a thick tunie. The 
two former have no clothing exeept a goatskin about their 
loins. In the middle of the seene are two females; one of 
them crowned, with a wreath, is plaving on the double flute. 
Beyond these figures appear the Lonic columns of the portico, 
with garlands hanging in festoons between them.’’+ 

None but those who travel can form any adequate opinion 
of what the ancients accomplished in this way; for be it re 
membered, that scarcely any of the genuine remains of ancient 
art have reached this country—certainly none of the first, or 
even the second class. Nay, even the pastes imported for us 
from Franee and Italy by our worthy jewellers, and which 
they so kindly and conscientiously sell us for diamonds, rubies, 
topazes, opals, &ec., &e., are hy no means the best of their kind. 


+ (ia ‘ WV / Py wy , Parma 1784. with plates. &e 
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As the native precious stones are distinguished by the terms 
oriental and occidental—the former being the superior, the 
latter the inferior kind—so also are the pastes distinguished; 
and as a matter of course, the occidental are sent to us. By 
this, we do not mean that no genuine gems are worn in this 
country; far be it from us to make any such assertion. Those 
of our citizens in the habit of going abroad, and who have the 
means, will, and taste to buy, have as pure gems as are to be 
had anywhere; though none of the very remarkable, not to 
mention the famous, kind. 

The French have attained such perfection in the art of imi- 
tating gems, that their stones can be distinguished only with 
great difficulty, even by connoisseurs, from the genuine. Nor 
is it they alone who have attained celebrity by the composition 
of pastes. Prof. Lippert, of Dresden, prepared a series of 
casts amounting to 3,000, of which 1.000 were bought by one 
jeweller, who made a fortune by their sale. The remainder 
were purchased by different jewellers, each of whom made a 
large sum of money. 

Wedgewood, an Englishman, has been similarly suecessful, 
especially in imitating jasper, “by which cameos and white 
figures in relief are raised on a colored ground, and whieh are 
exquisitely beautiful.” James Tas-ie, a Seotechman, residing at 
London, has at once rendered himself famous and wealthy by 
a collection of impressions of ancient and modern gems, 
amounting in number to over 15,000. Without multiplying 
instances. we inay observe that the celebrated Portland Vase, 
now in the British Museum, which was long supposed to be 
the finest porcelain, has been proved by an eminent chemist to 
be composed of deep blue glass. This truly superb article was 
found at the beginning of the 16th century inelosed ina marble 
sarcophagus, in the sepulehral chamber called Monte del Grano, 
on the road from Rome to Frascati. The most skilful antiqua- 
ries ure of opinion that it is a specimen of Etruscan art, whieh 
affords new proof that the Etruscans. as well as the Greeks 
and Romans, were well acquainted with the art of imitating 
genuine precious stones by artificial compositions. The vase 
is described by Mr. Parks, of London, as “a semi-transparent 
urn of a deep blue color, with brilliant white opaque ornaments 
upon it in bas relief. cut by the lapidary in the same manner 
as the antique cameos on colored grounds.” Certain it is that 
no artist of modern times has produced a more beautiful gem. 
It is ten inches in height and six inches in breadth. “ The 
sculpture.” says Rogers, the poet, “is in the greatest perfec- 
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tion: all the ficures full of erace and expression: every stroke 
as fine, sharp, and perfect as any drawn by a pe neil.” 

If there are any of our readers who still persist in believing 
that more than one-tenth part of the “gems” they see in 
New York and other large cities are genuine, we will direct 
their attention to one or two of the various proeesses by which 
the counterfeit articles are produeed. M. Fontaineu, mem- 
her of the Roval Academy of Scienees, of Paris, one of the best 
lapidaries of modern times. tells us, that the general rules for 
making vems, in no way inferior to the native stones, so far as 
present appearances are concerned, when carefully made and 
well polished. are the following: 


l | t ll th \ ( i 1 thes l l l i} ly Inted 
nl tl lute left to drv before they put into t fi ». That 
« vessels al chosen for th wort will bear th ht V I ) 
That the powd be prepared on a porphyry ston 
viata « bhiitl »>th t | { 

proport i tl jantit f tl veral ingred b 
rved >. That the materials be all well mixed, and if not sufticiently 
baked the first time, to be committed to the fire again, without breal 


erved, they will be i 
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brass or copper, and a sky-eolor from silver; and a much finer one 


from the common small garnets of Bohemia, which are of little value 
The gems also afford glorious colors like their own.” 

Different bases are used by different lapidaries and chem- 
ists: but that called the Mayence hase is most esteemed: “Three 
parts of salt of tartar and one part of prepared rock erystal 
are mixed and made into frit. on which, atter it has cooled in 
the crucible, warm water is poured to dissolve it. This solu- 
tion being decanted into a stoneware pan, aquafortis is gradu- 
ally poured into it until it ceases to effervesee. The water 
ix again decanted, and the frit is washed in lukewarm water 
until it has no longer any taste. The frit is then dried and 
lf of fine ecruse, or white lead in 
seales: this mixture must be well levieate |, being hesprinkled 
at tne same time with distilled water. To one part an { a half 
(12 ounces) of this powder dried. add an ounce of ealeined bo- 


S } 
mixed with one part and ah 


rax: let the whole be well mixed in marble mortar, then 
melted and p mured into cold water. as the other bases already 
desert mrad. Tl ese fusions an | lotions ay ine Deen rep ated, 
ou mix with the whole powdered composition a twelfth part 
| it e. This hew mixtu » being melted fo the last time, vou 
will find in the erucible a beautitul ervystalline mass, possessing’ 
as the author expresses himself. “much of the Orient.” 

Having indieated the constituents of various bases, M. Fon- 
taineu proceeds to show how the various kinds of gems may be 
nade. tletellsus that the Mavenee base alone only requires a 
few additi | processes in order to make the white diamond. 

For the , widinwond: To an ounce of the fourth base add 
for color. 24 grains of horn-silver, or ten vrains of lass of anti- 


mony. For the sapphrre: To 24 ounces of the Mayvence base 
add. for eolor. two drachms, 46 grains. of the ealx of cobalt. 
For the oriental ruby: 1. To 16 ounces of the Mayenee base 
2 drachms, 48 grains, of the pre- 


cipitate ot Cassius, the same quantity of croeus martis pre- 


add, tor color, a mixture of 


pared in aquatortis, the same of golden sulphur of antimony 
and of fusible manganese, with the addition of two ounces of 
rock erystal; or, 2. To 20 ounees of the base made with flint, 
add half an ounee of fusible manganese, and two ounces of 
rock crystal. For the Dulas ruby: 1.'To 16 ounces of the 
Mavence hbase add the above coloring powder, but diminished 


’ 
) ' 


a fourth part; or, 2. To 20 ounees of the base made with 
flints. add the same coloring powder, hut with a fourth less ot 
the manganese. For the oriental te pas: To 24 ounces of the 
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first or third base add, for color, five drachms of glass of anti- 
mony. For the Brazil topaz: To 24 ounces of the second or 
third base add, for color, 1 ounce, 24 grains, of the glass of 
antimony, and 8 grains of the precipitate of Cassius. For 
the Suxon topaz: 'To 24 ounces of the first or third base add. 
for color, six drachms of the glass of antimony. For the 
hyacinth: To 24 ounces of the base made with rock crystal 
add, for color, 2 drachms, 48 grains, of glass of antimony. 
For the amethyst: To 24 ounces of the Mayence hase add, for 
color, four drachms of prepared manganese and four grains of 
precipitate of Cassius. For the emerald: One drachm of 
mountain blue and six grains of glass of antimony; or, 2. To 
an ounce of the second base add, for color. 20 grains of glass 
of antimony, and 3 grains of calx of cobalt. For the /ery/: 
To 24 ounees of the third base add, for color, 96 grains of 
glass of antimony, and 4 grains of ealx of cobalt. For the 
common op il: To an ounce of the third base add, for color, 
ten grains of horn-silver, two grains of magnet, and 26 grains 
of an absorbent earth.” 

“ The substances employed for coloring factitious gems,” ob- 
serves another chemist of equal eminence, “are metallic oxyds; 
and on the proper preparation of these oxyds depends the viv- 
idness of the colors. 

a From (fold, To obtain the purple eolor known by the 
name of precipitate of eassius, M. Fontaineu employs thre: 
different processes, of which the following, as he acquaints us, 
is by fur the best. 

“ Distil in a glass retort, placed in a bath of ashes. some 
gold dissolved in aqua regia, made with three parts of nitrous, 
and one part muriatie acid; when the aeid is passed over and 
the gold contained in the retort appears dry, leave the vessel 
to cool, then pour it into some new ayua regia twice upon the 
vold, and distil the same. After these four operations, pour by 
little and little into the retort some oil of tartar per deliqui- 
um, which will oceasion a brisk effervescence: when this ceases, 
distil the mixture till it becomes dry, and then put some warm 
water into the retort. Shake the whole: and put it into a ew 
curbit, when a precipitate is deposited, the color of which is 
sometimes brown and sometimes yellow. After having washed 
this precipitate, dry it. The mineral purple thus prepared is 
said to be much superior to that of the two other processes pro- 
posed by M. Fontaineu, since two grains of it only are suffi- 
cient to an ounce of the base, whilst it requires of the other 
two a twentieth part of the base. The same author found also 
the means of exalting the color of the precipitate of cassius by 
putting to it a sixth part of its weight of glass of antimony 
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finely powdered, and of nitre in the proportion of a drachin to 
eight ounces of the base. 

“2. From Silver—The oxyd of silver being vitrified, pro- 
duees a yellowish-gray color. This oxyd enters only into the 
composition of the yellow artificial diamond and opal. M. 
Fontaineu introduces it into the base in the form of horn sil- 
ver, (une cornea.) In order to prepare it, he dissolves the 
silver in nitrous acid, and afterwards pours into it a solution 
of sea salt; a white precipitate is obtained, which, being washed 
and dried, melts very readily in the fire, and is soon volatilized 
if not mixed with vitrifiable matter. 

* Fr wa Copper.- The oxyvd of copper imparts lo white 
elass the finest ereen color: but if this metal be not exua tly in 
a state of oxydation it produces a brownish-red color. Moun 
tain-blue verdigris, and the residue of its distillation, are the 
preparations of eo} pper which M. Fontaineu employs to make 
the artificial emerald. 
5. From the Maguet.—It is necess ary to ilcine the mag- 
et before it be introduced into the vitrifications: having, there- 
fure, torritied the magnet during two hours, it must be washed 
and dried. It is ouly employed in the composition of the com- 
mon opal.” 

For the satisfaction of those who imagine they have such 
treasures, or who intend to purchase them, we will here note 
the ‘pelesionl properties of the most lighly prized gems: so 
that they may be able to form some adequate idea of the 
wares for which they are expected to give such fabulous prices 
to the Occidental Klepteises of the day: M. Chevalier Baillou 


seems to have been the first of the moderns who had < ny cor- 
rect idea of the classification of the precious stones, — 
than a century ago le howed “es aut the color was er of t 


most casual and variable characteristies of those substances: 
and that the most reliable are spee ‘fic eravity, « ntl ition 
and — : 

Romé d a Isie, adopting his suggestions, and adding valu- 
able idea “a hi S OWT], divid | the whol varicts ot precious 
stones into two principal classes—namely, gems of the first 
and <econd orde er. To the former he relters. = The . diamond. 


The Oriental pes’ d sapphire, and topaz. 3. The spinella. 
The Brazilian ruby, sapphire, and topaz. 5. T h e emerald, 
Siberian beryl, al Brazilian chrysolite. 6. Saxon topaz and 
chrysolite. The chrysolite proper. &. The hyacinth. To 


the gems of rt e second order he refers the garnet, tournaline 


pe ndot of Ceylon, opaque rhomboidal school. basaltic horn- 
blende, &e.. &e. 
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Among the “ casualties” which often render it so difficult, 
even for the connoisseur, to distinguish the genuine from the 
counterteit, are the following: The true diamond sometimes 
has a reddish hue on the outside eoat, not unlike the eolor of 
rusty ivon; nay, the coat may be opaque, at least nearly so; 
and still the stone may be of the first water. Again, a 
diamond may appear of a greenish bright coat. resembling a 
piece OF gree i glass inclining to black, and yet be a true gem 
worth a fabulous amount. To the uninitiated, beamy stones 
seem the best; none are more likely to deceive, or should be 
more carefully avoided. 

The hest lapidaries of the present day are of Opinion that 
the sapphire, Oriental ruby, and topaz, are one and the same 
-ubstance differently colored. lt is the red variety of the 
sapphire which is ealled Oriental ruby: its color is generally 
hetween a bright erim-on anda vivid cochineal. When the 
sume gem passes into violet by the admixture of a portion of 
blue, it assumes the name of the Oriental amethyst, &e. The 
jeweller, being acquainted with all these anomalies, is able to 
inake flippant, if not always satisfactory answers to the pur- 
chaser, who, observing this or that defect, suspects the worst. 
If he be persuaded that the stone is genuine at all, he deelares 
it is a ruby, not a diamond. To this the jeweller replies: * But 
a ruby ol ‘this weight say 3) carats) would be more valuable 
than a diamond of the same weight. This is true. | should 


therefore have to eharge vou more for it if it were a ruby. 





In gweneral, this argument is rewarded as conclusive, a sum of 
from S100 to 81,000 is paid, especially if the jeweller exhibit 


his wares ina palatial marble residence; although the article 


purchased be simply a picee of paste. 
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Arr. X.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 


Bryant and Stratton’ s Viti 1 B , K ping An An vytical and Pro 


gress Treatise on th Scien ff Accounts and its Collateral 
Branches, prepared as a Book af Refere for the Counting-llouse, 
Lalso as a Text-Book in High Schools and Academies. By H 


B. Bryant and H. D. Srrarron, Founders and Proprietors of the 
National Chain of Mereantile Colleges located in New York, Phil 
adelphia, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. 
Louis, and S. 8S. Packanp, Resident Principal of the New York 
City Mercantile College, 18 and 19 Cooper Institute. New York 
Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 and 50 Walker Street. Chicago: 8 
C. Griggs &« Co 1S62 
We have been thus particular in copying the title-page, partly be 
cause it is 2 curiosity in itself, and partly because it is characteristic 
of the bombastic pretensions and vulgar style of the whole perform 
ance, Which is much more like a ** circular” got up by a quack doctor, 
for the purpose of getting customers for his nostrums, than like a 
treatise on book-ke eping. What we most wondered at, after the first 
elance, is, that respectable publishers, like the Messrs. Ivison, Phin- 
ney & Co., would endanger their reputation as men of taste and judg 
ment, by allowing their names to be used in connection with such a 
work; but on a closer examination, we found that they are among the 


favored parties, who figure either as sellers or buyers in almost every 


‘transaction’ in the whole work In short, the obvious design of the 
National Book-Keeping” is mu h more to pufl the *‘ chain of com- 

mercial colle owned by the authors, than to teach any science or 
rt whatever, except it be the science of humbug, or the art of making 
empty vesse ound the loudest In the tirst place, we need hardly 
ask our readers what claim have two rooms, in which instructions, 
wood, bad. or indifferent, are given in the science of accounts and 
pen hip, to the character of a college? Perhaps the claim is 
founded on tl] fuct that t] Romans had their college of ¢: rpenters, 
sium f } yner eoll e of potters, fq j ‘ college 

of blacksmiths, i , r college of shoemakers and 
cobb] i col ‘ itchers, _ ac. Be this as it 
imav, in no other sense can the place alluded to be regarded as a 
college, ich, according to all the principal lexicographers, including 
Johnso. nd Worcester, \ institution, o7 s ry of 
establ hed by authorit . ends weal with fund , una yx essed 

f certain rights and privilege We should, however, say nothing 
on this point. were it not thati rv sasample of the exaggera 
tion and arrogance which everywhere pervade the worl It is ad 
mitted, ind that other authors had attempted treatises on book 
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keeping before the Messrs. Bryant, Stratton and Packard; but their 
efforts were but ‘‘ crude and ambiguous formulas,” (first page of pref- 
ace, They may have had some notions of the principles on which 
the science is founded, as Franklin had of electricity, and Fulton of 
the steamboat; but it remained for the ‘‘faculty” of our national chain 
of colleges to reduce the chaos to a systein; for the y say, “" it cannot 
be denied that the impetus, which during the last twenty vears has 
been given to commercial education in all parts of ‘he country, first 
by the demands of commerce itself, and next through (he landabl: 
fforts of teachers and authors, who have given the matter their special 
care, has rendered necessary a higher grade of exponents,” &e.—// 
No such ‘impetus’ has been felt, it seems, by the teachers and 
withors of other countries; otherwise it is fair to conclude that they 
would have established ** chains of national colleges” like the Messrs 
Bryant, Stratton and Packard, and like the same learned and ente 
prising gentlemen, distributed their ** graduates” throughout the land 
by thousands! 

We have, indeed, no regular historical account of book-keeping, as 
having been known to the ancients, but there is good reason to be 
lieve that it was practise d by the Romans and Carthaginians, if not hy 
the Greeks The classical student will be able to form an Oplnion as 
to whether Pliny had reference to the science when he wrote, in 
speaking of the tickleness of fortune: ** Jivie omnia erpensa: huie om 
via feruntur accepta; et in tota ratione mortatium sola ram paqginan 
facit.””* Whethe 


not, certain it is that elaborate works on the subject were written earls 


r Pliny alluded to a regular system of book-keeping o1 


in the twelfth century. Nor were they the ignorant, illiterate, or pre 

tentious who attempted to furnish treatises on book-keeping, as works 
of the kind still extant abundantly prove. We tind that Lucas cd 
Burga, author of the first European treatise on algebra, also wrote 

treatise on book-keeping, which is described as follows by M. de la 
Porte: ‘Towards the year 1495,” he says, ** Brother Luke, a native of 
Italy, published a treatise on book-keeping, in Italian; (this is the 
most ancient author IL know on this subject He was followed by 


several authors of the same country; also by Frenchmen, who, at the 


} 1 ’ 


commencement of the next century, gave us several printed methods 
Although M. de la Porte published the work from which this extract 


is taken in 1753, it still continues a favorite in Frane: In England, 


* Lib cap. 7. 
Vers Tan. 1495, Frere Luc, Italien de nation, en fit iopru run trait 
Italien, (c’est le plus ancien auteur que j'aie va sur cette matié@re.) I] fut suiviy 
plusieurs auteurs duméme Pays, et par des Francois, qui au con 


il 
rencement du 


, suivans nous en ont donné des Méthodes imprimées. Mais l’ordre embarras- 
sant, et le style long et embrouillé de ces ouvrages « mparés A la netteté et a 
la la briéveté qui sont en usage aujourd hui, font vow combien l'experience a poli 
et abrégé cette Science.”— La Science des Negocians et Teneurs de Livres. par M 
I la Porte, p. 12. Paris. 1753. 
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whose commerce was but very limited three or four centuries ago, 
treatises on book-keeping were in general use in the schools towards the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Thus, we find that one was pub- 
lished by Hugh Oldeastle, a schoolmaster, in 1543, which was reprint- 
ed in 1588, by John Mellis, under the following curious title: ‘*A briefe 
instruction and manner how to keepe hookes of accompts, after the 
order of debitor and creditor, and as well for proper accompts, parti- 
ble, or by three bookes, named the memoriall, journall, and leager. 
Newly augmented and set forth by John Mellis, schole-maister, of 
London. Imprinted by him at the Signe of the White Beare, nigh 
Baynard’s Castle, 1588; 12mo.’ 

Mellis was much more modest than his followers of the present day. 
He calls himself neither a professor nor a ‘* resident principal” of a 
college; nor does he pretend to have made any new discoveries in the 
science. On the contrary, he Says, In his Epistle to the Reader, (a 
very different document from the pompous ‘‘Address”’ in the volume 
before us:) ** And knowe ye for certaine, that [ presume ne vsurpe, not 
to set forth this worke of mine own labour and industrie, for truely I 
am but the reneuer and reuiuer of an auncient old copie, printed here 
in London the 14th of August, 1543.” 

Perhaps if Mellis were alive in our time he would adopt a different 
tone. True, no fewer than fifty have written on the same subject sinee, 
and not one of them has made such pretensions as the authors of the 
volume before us. At the same time none have a greater horror of 
charlatanism that the latter! ‘If one may judge,” they say, 
the fn ming adrertisements which disqrace the 


** from 
columns of our daily 
papers, there is no method which ingenuity can devise, or riscality 
concoct, that is not resorted to for this end,’’—(p. 7, for making 
money.| There is a good deal of truth in this; but no where have 
we seen more ‘flaming advertisements” than those of the ‘chain of 
commercial colleges.”” More than once they have occupied two full 
pages in one of our morning papers; all in the approved style of the 
quack doctors. This, however, is entirely consistent with the morality 
of the **faeulty;” for they tell us that money is the great thing which 
we should all vearn for as the summum honum “The possession of 
wealth,” they say, ‘‘not only adds to one’s importance in the commu- 
nity, but places within lis power almost limitless opportunities to do 
good.” P..7 Ergo, a school in which none but the most vulgar 
branches are taught may be styled a college; and a large book, in 
every page of which the compilers puff themselves, and which will 
never teach any science except the science of humbug, may be styled 
‘**National Book-Keeping!”’ 
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A Treatise on the Human Hair and its Diseases. By Beta C. Perry 
l6mo, pp. 192. New Bedford: Charles Faber & Co. 

There are some excellent suggestions in this little volume. The 
titles of some of the chapters, which are as follows, will give an ides 
of the scope of the work:—The external skin. The sensitive skin 
The formation and structure of the hair. Composition of the hair 
The py culiarities of the hair, and its emotional influences. Diseases 
which destroy the hair. Inflammation of the sensitive skin, &e 
The author makes no pret nsion to lite rary me rit, but what he aims 
at, he succeeds in to a ve ry great extent; name ly, to put the unwary 
on their guard against nostrums, which do vastly more harm than 
good; and to show how the hair may be prese rved even in old age 
with little care, trouble, or expense. Those in the habit of coloring 
their hair in order to look young would do well to peruse the chapter 
commencing at p. 157; which also exhibits the constituent parts of 
the various popular cosmetics whose virtues are so highly extolled by 
those interested in their sale 


l. First Lessons (reometry. By Tuomas Hirun. Facts before Rea 
soning 
2. A Second Book in Geometry. By Taomas Hit. Reasoning upon 
Facts 
Boston: Brewer & Tileston IS63 
Phese tiny volumes are admirably calculated for beginners. None 
that we have een m this country are better calenlated to prepossess 
thi youtht i) mind in favor of mathematical studi rhe author’s 
plan of illustrating the similarity and proportion of angles to each 
othe by cutting pieces of paper, past board, and othe substances, is 
worthy the attention of every teacher of the younger class of stu 
dent The ** First Lessons” consists mainly of definitions and 
examples for practice—all appropriately illustrated. The ‘* Second 
Book” is intended for a more advanced class of pupils; and there- 
fore includes theory and practice. The most important propositions 
in Kuch are SO simplified by the author's mode of demonstration, as 
not only to render them intelligible to the humblest capacity, but also 


o invest them with an interest which they do net possess for the 


same class when presented in other form This is true, for « xample, 
of the Pythagorian Proposition, known to the students of larger 
treati 3, asthe 2? s asinorum; but which is one of the most useful 
problems embraced in the whole science of geome: try-—we mean that 
the object of which is to prove that, in ny right-angled triangle, the 
quare deseribed on the side subtending the right angle is equal to 


the sum of the squares described on the sides which form the right 


angle. Part LILI. serves as an attractive introduction to the study of 


I 
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solids. Both works are accurately printed, with clear, legible type; 
advantages not often possessed by similar text-books of the present 
day. 
Supe jorilé des Arts Modernes sur les Arts Anciens: Poesie, Se ulplure, 
Peinture, Musique. Par EvGkxe Veron. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1863 

M. Véron is one of those geniuses who think that the age and gen- 
eration to which they belong themselves must necessarily be the best. 
In his opinion, it Isa vulgar error to suppose that the Greeks, or any 
other ancient people, surpassed the moderns even in sculpture. ‘The 
poems of Homer, and a few other ancient writers, were, he admits, 
very good performances for the times in which they were written; but 
higher praise than this they should not receive, in his opinion. As 
for the idea of their being superior to such modern poems as those of 
Corneille, Racine, and others, he thinks it is ridiculous. Criticism like 
this needs no comment; it would be supertluous to attempt a serious 
confutation of the arguments of M. Véron; they confute themselves 
At the same time there is much that is brilliant and interesting in his 
hook When he does most injustice to the genius of Homer and 
Phidias, he is eminently suggestive and entertaining; as, for instance, 
when he tells us that the Greek women had no need for a head, (La 
femme Creeque wa pas besoin de te.) The great defect of the Greeks 
was, he tells us, that they were not sufliciently imaginative—a fact 
which, if such it be, will be new to many of our readers. ‘* The truth 
is,” he says, ‘‘they (the poets) expressed themselves exactly as they 
believed; when Homer tells us that Jupiter sent a dream to deceive 
Agamemnon, or that Minerva required Achilles to be reasonable, and 
urged Diomede to attack Mars and Venus, he meant what he said, 
neither more nor less. Jupiter and Minerva, though fictions to us, 
were not so to him.” That is, according to M. Véron, the Greeks 
were an ignorant, superstitious people, and wrote as they thought; 
ergo, their poetry seems to us much better than it really is! Upon the 
other hand, modern poets are so much advanced in civilization that 
they write what they know is not true; while we, their re aders and 
erities, are too much advanced in a similar manner to appreciate the 
divine thoughts they utter—thoughts of which the benighted ancients 
were utterly incapable of! 


The Geological Evid s of the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on The 

ries of the Oriaq f s by Variatiou By Sin CHaries 

Lyevy, F. R.S., Author of ** Principles of Geology,” ‘* Elements 

of Geolo 2 A ae., @&e SVO, pp 51S Philadk Iphia: George W 
Peterson. 1863 

Sir Charles is at least as well known in this country by his geologi- 


eal researches as he is at home: he is also as much appreciate d per 
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haps a little mor Both facts are accounted for by the popularity he 
gained among all classes during his two visits to the United States. 
But his works need no adventitious aid to render them ace ptable to 
the scientific student. This is particularly true of the work now be- 
fore us, which may be regarded as a comprehensive summary of all 
the principal geological facts at present known, including the most 
recent discoveries and theories, The phenome na of the Glacial Pe 

riod, the Darwinian hypothesis, and the relation of the brain of man 
to that of the quadrumana, are each discussed with ability, and in that 
easy, popular style which has rendered Sir Charles so general a favor 
ite. ‘The antiquity of man is shown more by inference than by direct 
argument; indeed, it would seem that the author is still rather timid 
on this point; although he conceals none of the facts most relied upon 
by those who assign to man the highest antiquity. To this we need 
only add that the American publisher has done full justice to the 
work. ‘The edition before us is neatly printed on good paper, illus 


trated by wood-cuts, and tastefully and substantially bound 


La Teérre avant le Délug Par Louts Fievrer. Svo. Paris: Hachette 


Isto 


The object of M. Fignier is undoubtedly good. He thinks that far 
too much of the time of youth 1s occupied with hobgoblin stories; 
and he has conceived the project of remedying the evil as far as possi- 
ble. His plan 
for fairy tales None will deny that it is good in the abstract; but we 


s to substitute easy and interesting scientitic lessons 


fear there will not be equal unanimity as to the author’s mode of 
carrying it out. Not many children of the present day will take much 
interest in studying the geological appearances and other character 
istics of the earth before the flood; although it must be admitted that 
he renders the subject very attractive. In approaching modern times, 
however, he is more practical. Perhaps no other writer presents the 


leading facts of geology in a more interesting light: or in more lucid 


and graphic vet shnple language Nor does he confine himself to 
words His pictorial illustrations are the best we have seen in any 
similar work; instance those which represent ideal landscapes, and 
fossils of different periods He gives us geological maps with the 
same view-—that is, to show how the earth is changed in appearance 
and character by the hand of tim Thus, we have a series of maps 
representing France and other countries at various periods In 


future volume, he intends to present the gradations of animal life in a 


similar manner; then insect life, &e., until he has furnished the rising 
generation a complete history of the earth and its inhabitants; a 
veritable * Tablean de la Nature;” although, of course, only in minia 
ture It seems to that there a ints in the volume before us 


which it would b ell for onr compiler f “juveniles” to adopt 
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The Human Wheel, its Spokes and Felloes. Atlantic Monthly for May 
A curious and interesting article bearing this title, from the pen, we 
understand, of Dr. Wendell Holmes, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for last month. Its *‘ starting-point,” the author tells us, ‘* was a 
desire to call attention to certain remarkable American inventions, 
espe cially to one class of mechanical contrivances, which at the pres- 
ent time assumes « vast importance.” The class alluded to is that of 
artificial limbs—the style of which B. Frank. Palmer is the inventor, 
and which is recognized as a model by the most eminent surgeons of 
Europe, as well as America Nhe Doctor gives a sketch of the prog- 
ress made in inventions of the kind under consideration, from which 
we transcribe a brief extract. This we do all the more willingly, be- 
cause it seems there are others who try to avail themselves of all the 


widvantages arising from the superiority of the invention 





























‘Tl invented by Mr. Potts, and bearing the name of the ‘ Anglesea k was 
long famous, and doubtless merited the reputa t acquired as super to its 
pred ssors. Dut not rer st vy while the march of im) it 

es on around thet umd they, too, have moved onward with the strde of prog 

=2 v of s old, livir iN re Village, had one of his legs 
rushed so as requir mputation I} low was furnished with a * peg,’ 

nd stu 11 1 up ti 5 ~ nagine What he suffered as he 

grew into adolescence under the cross of this unsightly appendags He was of 
comely aspect, tall, well-shaped, with well-marked, regular features. But just 
he sonal graces are most valued, when a good presen sa blank 
‘ | ik of Fortune, with Nature's signature at the bottom, he found 
his f us by this fearful king counterfeit of alimb. It announced 
i t " ld he hed with beat heart, by a thump more energetis 
than the } nin his breast It identiticd him as far as the eye of jealousy 

ld see | ui y tigure Phe ‘peg’ became intolerable, and he unstrapped it 

nd threw himself on the tender mercies of the « he. 

‘But the crutch is at best an instrument of torture It presses upon a great 
bundle of nerves; it distorts the tigure: it stamps a character of its own upon th 
Whole organism; it is even accused of distempering the mind itself 

‘This young man, whose name was ‘ B. Frank. PALMER,’ (the abbreviations pr 
ably implving the ime of a distinguished Boston philosopher of the last ntury, 
whose visit to PI elphia is still remem lin that citv,) set himself at work to 

itt i vi is | i ! } tt ul | 1 

i l terfeiting its asp so fa s ] Phe result was the 

Pal I I miost ung st I I I 1 lis 
\ m has | nimpeded | in + stac sine - ped 

Phe i xiuceed by t ite Dr. J C. Warre 
’ Ma hu s Gene! spital, which institution he has for many 
Wy l with his artiticial He 1 1 medals from tl \ ! n 
Ins Ma } ts Char Association, and the G I t 

v Yor! Lol lan hor ry ni n from t Roval Commiss he 
W Vs Exhil in J ] t] nlv maker of +3 t | 
l = f hit \ is he has re ved at v _ ! 

Phe fa Is su ns of Lond the Societe de ¢ ye of Paris, and the m 
elebrated practit ers of the United States have given him the hearty 1 
! S ] \ t . vil skilful surgeon, Dr. H 
LB ~ = iu Is I li his epithets as he is bold ir ! { 

' nv his art, strong ulvised Surg General Hammond ley 
Palmer h, afte doz vears’ expe nee, he had found none to equa 
W i | Lb Lof Sur s appointed by the Surgeon-General 
t t the | m and to be p ied by the Government | d 

ldiers Mr. Palmer | that Dr. Hammond approved 1 

\ " ight it proper t how that Mr. Palmer's invent 1) tand 
nt a I i nmin lathe n Its me ts is we have seen, are conceded by the 
tribunals best fitted to judge, and we are therefore justified in selecting it as an 
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The article in the At/antic is illustrated with tastefully executed 
wood-cuts. It seems to us that the author would have served the 
cause of humanity more effectually than he has done, in this instance, 
had he been a little more serious, or rather a little less jocose in his 
tone There is a time for the display of wit and humor, as well as 
for most other things; there is also a time when both are out of place, 
however genuine they may be. Those whose suffering is most acute 
are apt to look with distrust on remedies recommended to them in a 
jesting way; whereas if the same were presented to them with that 
air of becoming gravity characteristic of the experienced physician, 
who sympathizes with his patient, it would be accepted without hesi 
tation, and used with confidence. Of the benevolent intentions of 
Dr. Holmes in writing the ** Human Wheel,” there can be no doubt: 
we think it equally unquestionable that his article will do good—that 
it will have the effect of relieving many a pang, mental as well as 
physical; but it is not the less true that it is marred in its influence 
by a mode of treatment too often suggestive of the adage, that there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
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The Life and Letters of Washington Irring. By his Nephew, Preset 
M. Irvine. Vol. IIL New York: G. P. Putnam. 1863. 

When it was first announced that the Life and Letters of Irving 
would soon b published, we anti ipated much pleasure from the pe 
rusal of the work; and there are none of our acquaintance who did 
not entertain the same feeling in regard to it. We looked anxiously 
for the appearance of the tirst volume When it reached our table 
no book was taken up before it; but no book disappointed us more. 
Nor did we hesitate to intimate the fact at the time.” although we 
were as gentle as possible in our censure, hoping that the succeeding 
volumes would exhibit an improvement. We regarded it as a bad 
sign of biographical skill to tind the biographer devoting a large por- 
tion of his first volume toa misty and abortive effort to prove that 


the author of Bracebridge Hall was descended in a direct line from a 


dlucal or princely family Had the fact been fully established, it would 
have rounted to little; no sensible person would have regarded it as 
conf ng anv honor on Mr. Irving His reputation or fame did not 


ie had no 


need to be bolstered up by any such apochryphal means; 
vecasion for borrowed feathers—especially for the feathers of vultures 
or ravens; for if any such ** Princes "+ existed at the time alluded to 
as those deseribed by our hbiographe ras the probable ancestors of 
Washington Irving, they were little better than the ringleaders of 


‘Ss Vational & terly” for June, 1862 + Magnus V. 


« 
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marauding bands—commanders, if you will, but commanders who had 
not intelligence enough to be able to write their names. 

We refer to this now only because our biographer has been similar- 
ly unhappy in the selection of matter for his subsequent volumes. Nay, 
indeed, he grows duller and duller, more and more pointless, as he 
proceeds. ‘There is nothing worth noting in the three volumes now 
before us which could not easily enough have been embodied im on 
volume of the same size Indeed, it seems as if the most prosy and 
longest of our author's letters had been selected for publication, as well 
as those of his most prosy correspondents: and a large proportion of 
both are devoted to money matters and other private affairs, which, 
in our humble opinion, should never have been published In short. 
the whole work is written far too much in the ** penny-a-line ” spirit 
Even in dates, the Arabie characters are in general excluded, as too 
brief; and the same remark applies to sums of money. Newspaper 
notices are quoted in full when favorable to the author; when not fa- 
vorable, they are denounced as ‘‘attacks;” and those who wrote them 
denounced as having been actuated by unworthy motives. It seems 
to us that a greater Injury could not be done to the fame of one of the 
most charming prose writers that Europe or America hes produced, 
than to write hi biography in this styl 

This may seem harsh It is certainly no pleasure to us to make 
such observations; we should much rather commend the efforts 
of a gentleman who, so far as we are aware, has never merited 
other than good-will from any one. But ought such grave errors as 
those referred to be passed over, or commended as merits, because 
their author is probably an amiable, rather than a disagreeable, man im 
his private relations? It is mistaken kindness like this——to call it by 
the gentlest name that causes SO many bad books to be written If 
praise of his present labors would not induce Mr. Pierre M. Irving to 
undertake a similar biography of some other favorite author, his ex 
ample would certainly have an influence on other biographer 

But all this is mere assertion; and no eritie has a right to expect 
that his readers will give implicit credence to every statement he 
makes; for an opinion may be honestly given and still be erroneous 
We may be entirely wrong in our estimate of the work before us; but 
we will give our reasons for it, and then the reader may form his own 
opinion, Nor would we have him do so without reading the book 
in order to satisfy himself that the passages to which we refer as speci 


t 


mens may be justly regarded in that lig] 


In no other ** Life and Letters” of a popular author that we have 
ever examined are ther o few letters from distinguished men, or 
women, than there are in this work. Nine-tenths of all, probably a lar 
ger proportion, are those to and from the members of the author's own 


family; those to and from the biographer always occupying a promi 
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nent place. It was not to be expected that the author of Bracebridge 
Hall would write letters of this kind in his best style; especially when 
writing, as in most eases, on business and family affairs, and to cor- 
respondents none of whom are particularly brilliant; a fact which will 
sufficiently account for the prosiness alluded to above. 

The first announcement we meet on opening the third volume, first 
chapter, is, ** Peter Irving in Paris.” This is followed by long quota 
tions from the same gentleman in reference to his mode of living in 
Paris, which our biographer designates as ‘*An autobiographical 
sketch of himself;” as if one cow/d write an autobiography of anybody 
Aut himself We note this at the outset in order to give an idea of the 
prominence given to Mr. Irving’s relatives in general—a prominence 
which it will be seen fully justifies the remark that the object of thes« 
volumes is as much to glorify the various members, male and female, 
of the Irving family—show how clever each is, or has been—as to give 
aw true portrait of the author whom we all so much admire—the same 
as if Boswell had swelled his work to about four times its present dl- 
mensions, with the letters and observations of all the members of the 
Johnsonian family with whom the great lexicographer had any cor 
respondene Having thus given us an insight into the high position 
occupied by Mr. Peter TIeving in Paris, notwithstanding the feeble 
state of his health, which prevented him from being more widely 
known and more fully appreciated, our biographer proceeds to give 
extracts from the newspapers of the day, ‘tas a specimen of the (imme 
livat of criticism. The first I take,’ he says, ‘* from a Baltimore 
paper of June 16, seven days after the publication,” (p. 18.) The prais 


} 


bestowed in the article is, indeed, well deserved; but it is nothing more 
than what is vulgarly called a puff; and it is beneath the dignity of 
biography to copy it i ¢ wo, as itis here. There is some excuse 
for the extract from the New York Mirror that follows it, because 
Morris and Willis, who conducted that journal, are so well and favor 
ably known to the literary public. But even in this case it would hav 
been suflicient to mention that the work (**Alhambra’™’) was commended 
by the WV * The *tnotices of the press’ do not end here, however; 
ud finally the biographer tells us: ** L know not whether it was before 
or after the publication of the ‘Alhambra’ that the poet Campbell re 
; gentleman from whose brother I have the anee 
dote ‘Washington Lrving has added el irity to the English tongue 
That is, the author of the ** Pleasures of Hope” remarked to some 


marked / { | 


} 


body's brother that the English tongue had no *‘elarity ” anterior to 
the time of Irving. In our opinion, had our biographer heard the re- 
mark himself, from the poet’s mouth, it would have been as judicious 
for him to omit it. All who praised Irving’s works were not only men 
of taste and judgment, but their opinions were perfectly disinterested 


entirely uninfluenced by any motive other than the author’s intrinsic 
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merits. As already observed, we are told that the reverse is true of 
those who ventured to find any fault with either Mr. Irving or his 
writings. Thus, for example, Chapter V. is headed **Newspaper Attacks 
on Mr. Irving.” After some introductory remarks of about the length 
usual with our biographer, he says: ‘* While thus enjoying himself in 
the quiet of the country, he is called upon most unexrpected/y to notice 
two gratuitous newspaper attacks.”’—(P. 99.) This is followed by *‘full 
particulars,” which, however, are rather full for our space. Nor can 
we make room for the reply, to the critic, of Washington Irving, which 
occupies two whole pages in the volume before us; although it 1s writ- 
ten in the mild, agreeable style characteristic of the author of the 
Sketch-Book. ‘My. Irving had hardly answered this attack,” says 
his biographer, ‘* before he was assailed in the Plaindealer of January 
i4th.” P. 102 We have then some remarks on the character of the 
editor who could be so malevolent or stupid as to find any fault with 
Mr. Irving. The cause of complaint on each side is best explained, in 
the amount of space now at our disposal, by copying a portion of the 


criticism of the Plaindea 


‘Our respect for Washington Irving underwent a + ble diminut when we 
peree L tha isu sing t repul ition 1 I V s in London, h 
changed a pass i the pic ed *Marion’s Men 

And the British foeman t } 
\ 1 Marion’s name is heard 

n order to substitute something that n ore soothing to [English] ears 
than the mention of the effect which the m rfare practised by the Southern 
partisan leader had on the British soldiers. 





This is only a part of the charge made by the Plaindealer against 
Mr. Irving; the critic adds the following 


When Mr. Irving, in publishi be f his own, prepares one pret for his 
countrym fullof amor pat | profess f Am nf nd her for 
he I ion mark nwl i | SS " s aly o7 ted. } | 
what he h im undoul | n . f its s t. But 
vi ! t S t ! n \ t hal S the langua 
uy very Lof w i, v! by T l Ll live | ifter even 
Brace eu ind A é cher are t tte ‘ vs a deficiency of man- 
iness not calculated to raise him in out ion, to say the least of it 1. 103 


This the biographer characterizes as very ** unmannerly,” and then 
introduces Washington Irvine’s reply, which extends to nearly six 
pages; but which ean hardly be regarded as a refutation of the charges 
made in the extract just quoted; although the reader will readily ac- 
quit the author of all intention either to play the hypocrite towards 
his own country, or the toady towards England. Had the biographer 
devoted one-tenth the space he has to this whole affair, he would have 
performed his duty better. 

We think it will be pretty generally agreed, that a similar remark 
may be applied to the author's ‘first notion of Asforia.”” Chapter iii. 


shows that the book was written to order, chiefly for the purpose of 


glorifying John Jacob Astor, because that famous millionaire was 


willing to pay liberally for the honor done him. Mr. Lrving wished 
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to avoid the more laborious part of the work; this he desired his 


nephew to do, and wrote to him accordingly, Sept. 15, 1834, as follows: 


* John Jacob Astor is extremely desirous of having a work written on the sub 
ject of his settlement of Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia River; something 
that m t take with the reading world, and secure to him the reputat of having 
originated the enterprise, and founded the colony that are likely to have such im 
= int results in the history of commerce and colonization. ‘The old gentleman 

as applied to me repeatedly in the matter, offering to furnish abundant materials 
in letters, journals, and verbal narratives, and pay liberally for time and trouble.” 
P. 6O 

The extract from which this is taken makes two full pages. ‘To 
this letter I replied,” says our biographer, ‘‘that I should think favor- 
ably of the enterprise, if my share of the work could be performed in 
the } riod specified, and / could he assured of two thousand dollars 
for my co-operation,” &ce.—P. 62. The author wrote to him a few 


days after, telling him, ‘* L have since had a definite conversation with 
Mr. Astor, and fixed your compensation at (hree thousand dollars.” —Il 

A few pages farther on, we are told what ‘* the accomplishe | critic 

said; then again we are presented with long letters, in reference to 
another * attack” on the author. The attacking party, in this in- 
stance, was a lady's Magazine, (Graham’s,) the critic charging Mr. 
Irving with pufling hisown works. But enough. We repeat that there 
are abundant materials in the correspondence of Washington Irving 
for a ** Life and Letters” worthy of the author; but such a work has 
yet to be written. That talent, not to mention genius, which is es- 
sential to suecessful authorship, does not come by inheritance; and 


no amount of vanity, or self-glorification, will conceal the want of it. 


The lnrasia f the Cr tw: its Origin and an Ae tof its Proagress 
down e Death of Lord Raglan. By Aurxaxper WILLIAM 
KINGLAKI New York: Harper Brothers. 1863 

Accuracy and Inecidity are the chief merits of the historian; but if, 
like Gibbon or Macaulay, he adorns whatever he touches by a beauti 
ful style, his book will be more generally read and more admired, 
though full of errors, than if he left on record a dry detail of facts, 

Without a single violation of historic truth. The historian who com- 

bines accuracy and perspicuity with an ornate style bears away the 

palm; but such writers are rare It is the ambition of Mr. Kinglake 
to take a place in their ranks. Whether he has been successful, and 
how far, it is our purpose to inquire 

One-half the volume published is occupied with a discussion of the 
transactions which brought on the war, and the other half with a nar- 
rative of the invasion of the Crimea, and the operations of the allied 
armies till after the battle of the Alma; and the forthcoming volume 
is to close the book with the death of Lord Raglan, though that event 
was not synchronous with the end of the war. Mr. Kinglake, how 
hero of the d Raglan, and that 


ever, seems to think that the war is Lor 
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to continue the narrative after his death would be an anti-climax, and 
as improper as it would be to protract the play of Hamlet after the 
death of the Prince of Denmark. Indeed, he avows that his principal 
object is to vindicate the fame of the British Commander. But as the 
reader proces ds he cannot fail to see that the writer has other objects 
nearer to his heart; that is to say, to blacken the character of Louis 
Napol on, to disparage the French army and its generals, to extrava 

gantly laud the British lion, and to stir up such enmity between thi 

two nations divided by a narrow channel as will break up the entent 
cordiale, put an end to all future alliances, and overthrow the terrible 
despot of France. Mr. Kinglake’s horror of Napoleon IL. is equal 
to Mr. Urquhart’s dread of Nicholas of Russia. ‘The one held up the 
Czar as the great bugbear of all Enrope; the other now exhibits the 
emperor of the French in the same light. Mr. Kinglake writes more 
as a strong partisan than as a calm, dispassionate historian. Except 

ing this drawback, his book is full of facts, and is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of modern wa His sources of information 
are the very highest. Lady Raglan, in 1856, placed in his hands the 
whole mass of the papers which her late husband had with him at the 
time of his deat] Of those papers the author gives the following 


wccount: 


I | 1 Raglan’s habits of | s, know his tend vt nect all 
iblic tran tions with the labors of the desk, and finding in no part of the 
spond least semblance of anything like a chasm, I am led to believe tl 
almost everything neern the business of the war which was known to Lord 

Raglan himself, there lies in the papers before me a clear and faithful record 
In this nas T pay rs tl ir I T 1 ti ! litaryv rey rts I ! were 
fr tin | sed thie mmand f the I h arn I ‘ 
! ss I I ( i t! rs raj nal sof 
he } had lt itaki itl battles.) | Lord Ragia t mid 
? | 1 - rl t so rs \ th 1 - 
l h the I lurks, with the S ! vitl 
pul flicial f 8 S01 ind conditior with adventurers 
| ! 3 if hiful f 1 Circun 1 
s had 1 1 \ xt deal of the ‘ por t 
l 1 } i 1 let ss in th body of itl 
l 1 ntid tl vy but 
igh I ! | ftl lve wl l 
»>hewd iartel Pp. v 


Mr. Kinglake thus sets out by espousing the cause of Russia, and 


enlisting the prejudice of the reader osten ills aeuinst the Allies, but 


really against Napoleon. So far does he carry this ** ma prepens 
that he breaks off from his narrative and es back to tl 
partly to damage the character of the ruler of France, and partly to 
show that that step necessitated foreign war on the part of the ea 
peror, order to divert the French people from their domestic 
l¥airs, and to establish his claims to the posit he held up more 
secure basis than that of military violence 

He devote the longest chapter in the book, or about eventy 


pages, to this point and then proceeds to show that Napoleon im 


mediately set about persuading the Sultan to resist the pretensions of 
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Russia; and having succeeded in this, and kindled a European im 
broelio, his next move was to endeavor to draw England into an alli- 
ance with him, in which he also succeeded, to the infinite disgust of 
Mr. Kinglake, who holds that England had no business to meddle in 
the quarrel. 

The Emperor of the French, however, was not in any sense the 
cause of the war. The remote cause was the partition of Poland, 
giving Russia an undue preponderance, a fulerum on which to 
rest her lever, to operate for the gradual conquest of Kurope and 
Asia, which partition was confirmed by the Treaty ot Vienna, though 
Russia failed to fulfil the conditions on which the concession was 
made to her. Again, the European powers were more immediately 
the cause of the war 

The possession of the Holy Places in Palestine was the mere pr 
ext for the aggression France, since the time of Louis XIV., en 
joved a kind of protectorate over these sacred shrines, and that in 
virtue of a treaty made with the Sultan in 1740. But since that time, 
the Greeks, backed up by Russia, obtained several grants from the 
ucceeding Sultans, in derogation of the treaty with France. sut 
France at last insisted upon the fulfilment of the treaty, and Russia 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the grants; both demands could not 
be complied with, for one was imcompatible with the other; but thi 
Sultan fearing both powers, temporized with both As Palestine was 
in his dominions, it rested with him which of the churches, the Greek 
or the Latin, should have the control and usufruct of the shrines, 
every one of which was a distinct source of revenue. After lengthened 
negotiations, the French consented not to press their full claims, ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1740, and the Greeks, on their part, were 
ready to forego some of the powers of exclusion granted them by thy 
firmans of the Sultan. The question thus narrowed down, is explained 
is follows, by Mr. Kinglake 


Stated in bare terms, the q n was wl er, for the purpos f passir 
through the building into their Grotto, the Latin monks should have the key of the 
f deor of the Church of Bethlehem, and also one of the keys of cach of the 

two doors of the sacred manger, and whether they should be at liberty to 1 ein 
the s tuarv of the Nativity a silver star adorned with the arms of France. The 
Latins iimed a 4 | f rship} ‘ vear at tl l f the 
Blessed M n the ¢ I f Get mean 1 tl vent on to assert t richt 
to have ‘ board and mpi e tomb of the Virgin: but in this last pre 
| vere Ni lL suppor by Fi ] virt lv, it was tl lain 

»> have a ke f the great door of the Church of Bethlehem, instead of | put 
fY with a key of the lesser door, which long remained insoluble, and had to be 
lecided by the advance of armies, and the threatening movemer fleets P. 51 


It cannot be denied that, as far as his narrative extends, Mr. King 
lake is well armed with authentic documents, though he does not 
always seem entirely candid in the use of them, and ignores other 
information already given to the world by writers in France, who had 


equal access to the official papers of the French generals. In the fol- 
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lowing eloquent extract from the opening chapter may be seen the 
bias against the emperor of France, to whom, elsewhere, he attributes 


the origination of the war, Lord Palmerston being his pliant tool: 

sula which divides the Euxine from the 

Sea of Azoff was an almost for and, lying out of the chief paths of merchants 

and travellers, and far away from all the capital cities of Christendom, Rarely any 
Berlin: to reach it from London was a 


“In the middle of this century the _ 


gotten 


one went thither from Paris, or Vienna, or ! 
harder task than to cross the Atlantic, and a man of office receiving in this distant 
province his orders dispatched from St. Peters! Was the servant of masters whe 


verned him from a distance of a thousa ° 
‘Along the course of the little rivers which seamed the ground, there were villa- 
nd fruitful vineyards; but, fo 


es and narrow belts of tilled land. wit] rdens, d 
I or of mountain range 





ess ft step 





the most part, the Chersonese was a Ww 
much clothed towards the west th tall stif ance stems of a fragrat 
herb like southernwood. Phe bull f the people were f irtar descent. but the 
were no longer in the davs when nations trembled at the coming of Golde? 
Huon nad the ht wv f the Mosk faith. thei had t 
I Blessed with sper n from ry s¢ nd far av rm the 
customed battle-fields of Enroy nd As thes ed l Knowing little of 
r, except what tradition could faintly car fron 1 times it Vv monot 
nous chants In their | bandrv they were more verned by the habits of their 
yncestors than by the 1 I ft] nd hb had ‘ 1 the } ‘ f Ather 
! y ected t nd clu pastor fe Watchi flocks and herds 
they used to remain on tl nolls rv still for long hours together, ar hen they 
moved ey strode over the hills in then flow robes with ser } f the 
forlorn } t P peasants ¢ vl from warriot Thev wish r nochange 
ad they ex Ll their conte n their simple w by savil t| hree gene) 
tions their race had lived happy under the ¢ rs 
j t rds : at aaa , h, : sates 


‘ ‘ 


Phe strife lasted a vear and a half, and f 
e months it raged Pp. 25-6 

A French fleet had been then ordered to Salamis, 

when Lord Stratford settled the dispute at Constantinople, 


French and Russian ambassadors and the Pope, upon the 


and war seemed 


inevitable, 
between the 


following terms: 
flected, the key of the Chure} 


* According to the terms of the arrangeme a 

f Bethlehem, and the silver star placed in the Grotto of the Nativity, were to re 
main where they were, but were t nfer1 V right on the Latins, and the door 
| ft Church was to be a Greek priest as before, but was to have no right 
sty thers 1 sin tl ht to enter the building Phe question of pre 

t t the tomb of the Blessed Virgin w ingeniously cluded by the device be 
fore spoken of, for the priority ven to the Greeks was treated as the h it result- 
1 from a « enient arrar ment of hours rather than from any intent to grant 
lence ! Wis rd ly ranged that the Greeks should worship in the 
hurch every 1 ni immed lv after sunrise, and then the Armenians, and 

en the Latins, each nation | ! n hour and a half for the purpos P. 104 


Phis seemed satisfactory; but Russia, immediately after, pretending 


to have taken offence at the order sendin xs the French fleet to Salamis, 


tery and pere mptory tone the right to a protector- 


demanded in an a 
ate of the Greek Church in Turkey. There was to be no delay. It 


had long been the artful policy of Russia to detach from the Sultan 


his Greek subjects by means of their religion, and this chasm would 


have perhaps the double effect of leading to a rupture, and perhaps of 
alienating the Greeks. By the advice of Lord Stratford, the Sultan 
refused to yield, and the responsibility of giving the advice mad 


England a party to the quarrel. 
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[t is hard to say what Mr. Kinglake would be at, except to decoy 
the emperor of the French. He admits that Russia is continually en 
crouching upon the boundaries and independence of other nations 
and that Turkey is in danger of being wholly absorbed Yet he 
abuses Napoleon and the English government for going to war with 
Russia to arrest her progres 

rhe same partisanship which misrepresents the causes of the war. 
ind throws the responsibility entirely upon Louis Napoleon, enters 
into the author’s account of the manner in which the war was carried 
on All mankind, with the exception of the English people, and even 
. large portion of them, have decided as to the parts which the two 
armies played in the drama The fame of the English arms was com 
pletely eclipsed, all through, by the brillianey of the French But 
Mr. Kinglake makes out a case to infer that it was John Bull did the 
best part of the fighting, that the French generals were nineompoops, 
and were it not for the good sense and ability of Lord Raglan, the 
ilies would have been overwhelmed with defeat. But his own narra- 
tive proves that the English were exceedingly tardy in coming up to 
the support of the French on the heights of the Alma, and if the 
Russians had been only commanded by a good general, the allies 
would have been cut to pieces The order to the British troops to 
ulvance at 7 o'clock in the morning, as agreed upon with the French 


general, was not earried out, and the reason has never been satis 


factorily explained It was not till L o'clock that they moved, and 
the advance of Bosquet was consequently cheeked, and all the benefit 
f hi irprise of the Russians by his movement, by turning their left 


was lost. Mr. Kinglake endeavors to shift the blame from the shoulders 
of Lord Raglan to those of Sir George Brown; but he signally fails 
In another part of his book he throws light upon this want of con 
eert mm action It appears from the narrative of Mr. Kinglake, that 
the emperor of the French, before Lord Raglan set out for the Crimea. 


iad a private interview with him, and treated him with the utmost 


contidence He communicated to him his instructions to St. Arnaud, 
ind afterwards introduced him tothe Marshal and the Minister of War. 
ind asked him many questions, relating to the expedition Accord 
ing to Mr. Kinglake, Lord Raglan, while assuming an air of frank 
thought proper to evade those questions, and carefully concealed 
iS OV opinions, by turning the conversation to trivial matter 
And t is the wavy our author vindicates the memory of his hero 
He leads us to believe that Lord Raglan, loathing St. Arnand, secretly 
letermi | from the first, whilst acting as his colleague, to defeat hi 
plan nd earry out his own fhis was a duplicity unworthy of a 


themaun, and very dangerous to maintain; but it accounts for tl 
ilure of Lord Raglan’s army to md the movements of the Frene] 


most critical moment But at other times, lest the 
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French should gain all the glory, he needlessly exposed his troops 
where they could do no good. For example, after crossing the 
rive r opposite the entrance to the valley through which the road led 
to the pass over the hill, he deployed his men, whereas the French 
alvance ought to have been completed before the English army was 


brought so far forward 





“Tf the whole body of the allies had been one people, under one ge ral,” says 
Mr. Kinglake, *‘ their advance would have been effected in echelon, and the left 
would have been kept out of fire, whilst the effort on the right was in progress; 
hut the j le ef» ‘ . ust ry ) 4 eS he yi ; / tle t the " nies 
and thou tfheve was f j ew ny of Ue ground norm the ovne- 
yards, Lord Rag t 06 " / elo withhold s wfantry whilst te Freneh 


/ F ; 


The plain English of this is, that while R iwlan effectu uly preve uted 
any combined movement, then without necessity, and for the gratifi 


cation of pride, exposed | 


lis troops to a murderous and ** studious fire 
from thirty guns,” to which they could not reply. This miserable 
jealousy, working cross purposes, prevailed throughout the war, and 


no doubt was the cause of the sacrifice of many lives 

The attempts of Mr. Kinglake at military criticism are very feeble. 
He evidently does not know sufficient of his subject to be at home 
in such matters. It is clear that in speaking of the Key of the Rus 
slan position on the heights of the Alma, either he does not know 
what the word key in a military sense means, or from defective infor 
mation he does not know the point which was really the key, namely, 
the Telegraph Hull, which, being the highest. commanded the 
Gourgane and all the surrounding hills, rendering them untenable. 
[In conclusion, the descriptive powers of Mr. Kinglake far exceed his 
general information; his reasoning faculty, his diligence in investigat 
ing facts, and his candor in stating what he knows. His book, how- 
ever, is an exceedingly interesting work. He thus sums up the re 
sults of the conflict 


Phe invasion of the Crimea so tried the strength, so measured the endurin; 
power of the nations engaged, that, when the conflict was over, their relative sta 
tions in Europe were changed, and they had to be classed afresh. 

Moreover, the strife vielded lessons in war and policy which are now of creat 
worth. 


But this war was deadly It brought, they say, to the grave full a m n of 
orkmen and soldiers. It consumed a pitiless share of the wealth which man’s la 
bor had stored up as the means of lf More than this, it shattered the frame 
work of the European system, and made it hard for any nation to be thenceforth 
safe except by its sheer strength It secems right that the causes of a havoc which 
went to such proportions should be traced and remembered.”—P. 27 
The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, &e. By GEORGE 


Raw.ursson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 


University of Oxford, &c. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London: Murray. 
1862. 


The historical student may expect much from this work. The au- 
thor is one of the most profound English scholars of the present day, 
VOL. vi.—No 13. 12 
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in his peculiar sphere; and, judging from the volume before us, his 
new work, when complete, will entitle him to rank among the best 
archeologists now living in any country. The tive Great Monarchies 
which he has undertaken to treat are Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia. Only the two first come under consideration in 
the volume before us; and even these are but partially treated. Our 
suthor is a thorough believer in the highest antiquity assigned by the 

sarans of Germany to Egyptian civilization; for he fixes the com 

mencement of Egyptian history at 2700 B. C Although Chaldzea is 
less ancient than Egypt, he maintains that the former was the orig 

inator of Asiatic civilization. This, however, is by no means the most 
remarkable statement he has made at this stage of his labors; for he 
does not hesitate to assert that the Chaldwans, so celebrated in all 
ancient history for their cultivation of the sciences and the arts, were 

of Hamitic origin. In other words, according to Mr. Rawlinson, the 
Chaldsean magi, who are said to have been the instructors of the ancient 
Hindoos, as well as of the Phoenicians and Persians, were no other than 
the children of Ham This, indeed, he does not prove to our satis 

faction. We have no prejudice against any people, let their color or 
shape be what it may; but we see no reason to believe that the Ha 

mitic race have ever attained a high degree of civilization, anywhere 

At all events, we prefer the opinion of Bunsen, Muller, and Niebuhr, 
which is in direct opposition to that of Rawlinson, in this point; but 
in doing so, we must do the latter the justice to add that nowhere else 
in the present volume do we find any important statement which is not 
founded on the best authorities. Our author’s remarks on the Chal 
dean religion embrace some new and interesting theories In his 
opinion, it was principally astral; but he thinks that the heaven, the 
sun, and the moon, as well as the five primary plancts then known, 


had each its representative in the Chaldiean Pantheon 


Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Pruix Mexpetssoun. Trans 
lated from the German by Lapy Watuace, with a Biographical 
Notice by Juntre pe MAarGuerirres ISmo; pp. 360. Philadel 
phia: Fredrick Leypoldt. 1863 

Che numerous admirers of the great German composer will be much 
pleased with this work For our own part, we confess that it has 
agrl eably SUPrpris dus; for, although we had alw ivs reg irded him as 
1man of fine culture, we were not aware that he was in the habit of 
devoting any considerable portion of his time to literary composition 

This, it seems, was a mistake; but it was one into which we were led, 

in common with many who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, for the 

reason that he was prone to keep his literary efforts a secret, even 
from intimate friends. Now that his papers have been carefully 


examined, we learn that he was an occasional contributor, on music 
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leading periodicals of 


f his contributions now 


fore us; but his letters afford abundant evidence of his taste and judg 
ment It is but selde we have met with more admirable criticisms 
than those contained in correspondence with his friends from the 
principal cities of Kure; Nor does he evince any prejudice as an 
artist. In general he 1 n earnest critic; he gives his impression 
honestly Whi \ ly to render full justice to merit, he has 
no patience with s I ve might easily illustrate, if we had 





time and s] by extra fy his letters Even in this brief notice 
we will avail oursels ot « or twe Ni does it matter much what 
part o i¢ book we tu ttention to for that purpo Writing 
to lis tath l tom December 11, 1862, affectionately sending 
th old I! l pies ‘ I I | id et ry sed on his birthad , and 
mecient lly noticin th ‘ idition of rt in hii time, he obsery 
It is son ! r. tl ~ hh ¢ ] t, an 
| 1 ! | ft idal look ¢ sitting in 
vr ( I t ] both t r favor 
i ! it rht feet sau cre on 
s ' t sit round on 4, with 
t I I ffs bes ! * then 
. } ! 5 \ 1 with ha forth 
" | ving rude tl » each 
l ‘ ? 1 Lt cout | quills 
\ ] I t he beard is | tacles 
| l’ just as if \ itting 
t Moreover, they } 
M ‘ ‘ het that L fe rol 
! | \ I s do not eve | ik from 
i pict \ h youasked1 | iy that 
, nor \ nev s to tothem that a mas 
ind reverence, must have had 
| | ‘ » with their 
“| 
| is Ww to b nged with national prejudice 
lid th ior not speak in t till mo vere of his own eoun 
trvi d rved it Nor docs he spare 
those 1 clin t Romy who had gone thither on purpose to 
devote tl] Ives to pa 1 wv sculptor’s art, and whose efforts 
ire naturally com] l to tl of the representatives, in the same 
pir ‘ ther nat 
| a " | than [ can t l Not 
nd theu hair and 
~ rend t them 
fe | SOON i k, lock 
I iil ey 1 brag 
t ‘ it \ mauct 
| 117-1 
His d ! rot st. 1D Chur it Rome, is one of the most 
raphi d animated we | We would gladly copy the whole, 
but we ¢ ouly m 1 fon ll portion 
I w St. pP rst l mnit called t utions, 
‘ t Poy l sday, when tl eal ussom 
j : Phe buil , powers of description It appears tome 
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like some great work of nature, a forest, a mass of rocks, or something similar; f 
[never can realize the idea that it is the work of man. You strive to distinguish the 
ceiling as little as the canopy of heaven. You lose your way in St. Peter you take 
a walk in it, and ramble till you are quite tired; when divine service is performed 
and chanted there you are not aware of it till vou come quite close. The angels in 
the baptistery are monstrous giants; the doves, colossal birds of prey; you lose ¢ 
idea of measurement with the eye, or proportion; and yet who does not feel his 
heart expand when standing under the dome, and gazing up at it? Pp. 85-4 


In a subsequent letter from the same city he describes the’ singing 
of the French nuns in a manner highly characteristic. He does not 
like the music, pes se; he thinks it is anything but good; at the same 
time, he becomes reconciled to it—nay, he is charmed with it, for the 


sake of the pretty faces which he eannot even hope to see: 


\\ he Ave M t mie to tl f ‘| ide Mor 
] al ! I lis = ba hari t ! ! th nN | ‘ i i 
| | n yuite t, ancl list bad music with edification; but wl 
| ti posite tl ( iN] even 
But twiligl ith f tl i In ehurel filled t 
| tup byt ! SULTL eras t 1! ! ris oj 1 
! ! t \ “ t! | l t l nd touchir 
I v hie t mn sil ! 8 her mie l - ‘ hich 
stomed re ted by pr t Lh | tol t 
r sion el neul mor | that ' per 
t fair s sot 7 solu I 
5 th s l l ~ l 
I lit to ther r nl sto which I have! s 
plish this Pp. 88-9 


When the ladies do their work well, as in the present instance, we 


take pleasure in commending their effort The transl tion 18 well 
rendered by Lady Wallac She does not mar her page with any 
affectation of German idioms, but is remarkably suceessful in trans 
fusing the spirit of the original into the English version Nuy, 


indeed, we have met with more than one instance in which the fait 


translator imparts a degree of vivacity and esprit to a passage which 


we cannot give the great composer any credit for Nor has Mme. de 
Marguerittes done her part carelessly. Her biographical sketeh is 


brief, but comprehensive and accurate 


1 History of the 1 ectual Development of Eur By Jonn WrintaM 
Draven, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York, Author of a Treatise on Human 


Physiology, &c., &e Svo, pp. 631 New York: Harpe 18633 


We are sorry that this excellent work did not reach us in time t 
devote that attention to it which its intrinsic merits claim. So far as 
we can judge from a cursory glance, it is destined to take rank among 
the best similar productions of our time. We are told by the author, 
in his preface, that it is the completion of his work on Human Phys 
ology To those who know the latter, it is high praise to sity that 
the second part is worthy of the first 

The intellectual development of Europe is treated under various 


heads. Sometimes, indeed, the author gives views in which we ecan- 
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not concur; at other times, his views conflict with those of the most 
eminent of modern investigators in the same field, including Guizot, 
De Gobineau and Schlegel. But when his opinions seem most at 
variance with the facts of history, they are sustained by ingenious and 
learned arguments, which, if they do not altogether convince, have at 
least the effect of stimulating thought and creating discussion; results 
which are always valuable in themselves 

The chapters on Topography and Ethnology, the Greek Age of 
Inguiry, the Age of Faith in the East, and the digression on 
Hindoo Theology and Egyptian Civilization are characterized by an 
agreeable freshness, as well as profundity of thought and liberality of 
feeling, which will be new to the student of history in these days of 
stale platitudes, when not one out of ten who pretend. to investigate 
the progress ot the human mind, wUspi'e to add a single idea of their 
own to the general stock of knowledge The present, as well as 
the former work of Prof. Draper, is so arranged as greatly to facilitate 
reference; and it has, besides, the lvantage of a copious alplialy tical 


index 


Life of Chopi By F. Lisz1 Translated from the French, by 
MartrHua WaLKerR Cook. Smo, pp. 202. Philadelphia: FP. Ley- 


poldt LS63 


In this tasteful volume we have the life of one renowned artist by 
another. [tis a work that does honor to both, and which all admirers 
of true genius will not fail to read. The distinguished author has 
managed to compress an incredible amount of curious information, 
relative to art and artists, within a comparatively small space; and 
vet he has nowhere neglected his subject In the cursory glance we 
have been able to take at the work, we have not met with a single 
instance in which he has omitted anythin caleulated to contribute to 
the glory ot ¢ hopin, or to illustrate anv feature in his character And 


how few biographe rs there are of which the same may be said! 


1 Short Tractate on Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs i the Book 


fy sis tna s Relat f Hebrew Chroi mM, ae, A 
From the Danish of the late Prof. Ras1 London Trubner & 
Co LSo3 

This is a slender volume; but it contains thought enough for a folio 


Lhe author avows his faith in the Scriptures; so far as we can see, he 
has no doubt of their divine origin At the same time he does 
not believe that the patriarchs lived to a much older age than do their 
successors of the present day In his opinion, what has led to the 
mistake in regard to their enormous longevity is, that it has been 
computed by the inspired writers, not in solar years, but in lunar 


vears, or months The ealeulation by lunar years would not account 
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for the difference between their ages and those of men now living; 
but that by lunar months would remove the anomaly This, however, 
ean hardly be reconciled with the original, which speaks not of 
months, but of years; and are we to suppose that writers who wer 
divinely inspired could be so careless, not to say ignorant, as to con 
found months with years ? gut although Prof. Rask is, as we have 


said, a» devout believer in the Bible, he cannot admit that Adam was 


the first man, or Eve the first woman; this, he thinks, would be at 
variance with common sense, not to mention the teachings of se 
ence * Just because we know all this about him.” he s LVS, ‘*and his 
children, he cannot have been the first, for many generations mu 
have put do away, and the name of the first man (if he had a name 


been buried in eternal oblivion, long before our species eould have 
arrived so long in experience of the phenomena of nature, and the 
contemplation of man, as to have a language containing words to de 

note the parts of time, their curiosity sufliciently excited to observe 
its flight, and the desire to transmit to po terity the observativ ns they 
beau maasecle P. 37 It must be admitted that this is pretty cogent 
reasoning on the part of our author; but it is not original with him 
Seneca and Pliny put forward similar ideas nearly two thousand years 
ago, their object being to prove that the seriptural chronology was 
fabulou Several questions of nearly equal importance are discussed 
in the ** Tractate:’ and if the author is wrong in his conclusions, 1t 1 


certainly not for want of learning: for he is one of the most accom 


plished linguists now living His Anglo-Saxon Grammar, which is 

recognized standard, would go far to prove this by itself We would 
not walvise any to ; lopt his conclusions; but we do not hesitate to 
advise all who have any taste for brilliant and startling disquisition 


to read his ** Tractate 


LA f wy lnglais Par A. Esovrros Troisiéme Série 


Whis ll not some of our publishers either reprint the highly 
int tin nd truthful sketches of E lish | nad hhel ol lve 
ul mslation of them? The information which the p! nt volume 
{fv 1 thre Ly midon clubs alone . wo ill ecure wa le e number ot 
rew Che autho “ives his opinions freely; pares ho prejudices; 
vet ‘ to discuss those social que stions in res wd to which Enelish 
mel most sensitive never acts the toady, though always court ous; 


and yet he is read more or less by all the educated class« . while 
seurcely ny deny that his sketehe are characterized by lnirness, can 
dor and impartiality. The first volume of the series has already been 
translated into German His eriticisms on the theatre of London. 


or rather on the dramatic art as practise din the British me tropolis, 
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are at once the most acute and most interesting which we have vet 


seen from any foreign pen 


Lost among the Afghans: being the Adventures of John Campbell, other 
wise Teringshee Bacha, amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1862 

We have found the examination of this volume an agreeable recre 
ation, rather than a laborious task. Not that we believe the principal 
incidents to be true, as they are represented to be; we rather incline 
to the contrary opinion; but regarding the whole atfair as a romance, 
there is much in it that is really charming. No matter where the 

author gained his information—assuming that he was never half a 

mile from London—he contrives to give us an insight into the habits, 

customs, prejudices, predilections, &c., of the Afghans, the genuineness 
of which is beyond question. The work is in the form of an autobi 
ography, said to be given by an English boy of his adventures in 

Central Asia, in his efforts to escape from the Afghans, who had found 

him «a baby on the field of battle after the British had suffered so 

treat through the Khaiber pass. He tells us, or 


fearfully in their r : 
rather his spokesman, Mr. Fry, tells us, that le was threatened with 


death for protessing Christianity; and that it was to avoid thus fate 
he resolved to make his escape But this is somewhat inconsistent 
with the other alleged fact, that he had been adopt dl by the chief of 
the district in which he was found, who had him caretully educated 
as an Afghan noble Having succeeded in making his escape, he was 
conveyed by the Hon. Mr. Murray from 'Teheren to Lord Elphin 
stone, who was then at Bombay, and who sent him to England to be 
educated. To this we need only add, that he is now government 
superintende nt of the tele graph at Kurrachee, which would seem to 
imply that he had stronger claims on some of the functionaries of the 
Indian government, than those of «a foundling of whose parentage 
nothing positive 1s known At all events, the book is decidedly 
Oriental in its character; so much so, that we should not be surprised 
to learn before a second edition is issued, that the volume is but a 
translation of a Persian tale, with the addition of a passage here and 


there, to prevent anomalies and contradictions 


Voses Right and Bishop Colenso Wrong; ing Popular Lectures on thee 
Pentateuch By the Rev. Joaw Cumaina, D.D., FLRIS.C New 
York: John Bradburn LS63 


Mr. Cumming’s new book is a reply to ** The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua, critically examined by the Right Rev. John William Co 
lenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.” The main position laid down by 
Bishop Colenso is, that the Pentateuch, that is, the five books of Gen 
sis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, *‘ecannot be re 


garded as historically true."". How a dignitary can hold his place in 
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the Episcopal Church, or in any Christain church, and put forward 
such an opinion, seems almost incomprehensible. Dr. Cumming says, 
that if the writer had merely advocated some tenet of his own church, 
‘*he would never think of answering him; but what he impugns is the 
heritage and glory of the Church universal.’’ The work is doing consid 

erable mischief, not among true Christians, but ‘in that class of the 
community which is still hovering between the truths of the Gospel 
and the fallacies that profess to disprove or undermine them.’ There 
is, undoubtedly, a great necessity for such a work as that of Dr. Cum 

ming. Infidelity is overspreading the country like a flood, and it is 
endangering the existence of our whole social system Without re 

ligion, society cannot be held together. The mad excesses of the 

French Revolution of 1793 are conclusive evidences of this. Even if 
religion had no effect wpon the future state of man after death, its 
worth in preserving society from being torn to pieces would be be 

yond calculation. But when immortality beyond the grave is taken 
into the account, how isits worth enhanced! The cold infidel speeulator, 
therefore, who seeks to sap the foundations of the Christian religion, 
which are the books of the Old and New Testament corroborated by 
history and tradition, has much to answer for before God and man. Dr 
Cummil although rather a sensational divine, has been quite happy 
in his reply to Bishop Colenso. He shows that without any miracle, 
Noah's Ark, which according to him was the size of the Great Eastern, 
could easily accommodate all that it is represented to have contained, 
all the cdlistinet species of four-footed animals being reduced to a com- 


} 


paratively small number. On the geological argument he is equally 


weute; at least much more than he is when predicting the end of the 
world in his ** Great Tribulation; but in truth there is no real contra 
diction between the facts of geology and the narrative at the beginning 
of Genesis, When properly interpreted. In other points, Dr. Cumming 
shows ** how scientifically ignorant the Bishop of Natal is, when he 
maintains that the diseoveries of science are incompatible with por 
tions of Scripture.” Even the Bishop's arithmetic is shown to be at 
fault Dr. Cumming, in truth, completely uses up Dr. Colenso, and 
proves that the Pentatench is endorsed by Christ and his apostles, and 
if thrown overboard Christianity must go with it, which is something 
so awful to contemplate, that even this erring Bishop must shrink from 
it But the evidences of revealed religion cannot be shaken by such 


aman as Colenso 


Diutiska; an Hist wand Critical Surrey of the Literature of Germar Y, 
t} st period to the death of Goeth By GuSTAV SOLLING 
mer & Nutt. 1865 


vie pace 
London: Trul 
The English student of German literature will tind this volume a 


valuable aid ti) l : rehes Altheo it h tl is written in the Eneli h 
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language, its author is a German; and he discusses the subject con 
amore. No other work of equal size that we have seen embodies so 
extensive a variety of specimens of the prose and poetry of Germany. 
The extracts from the different authors are in general selected with 
taste and judgment When he tinds a faithful English translation, 
or one that does justice to the original, he readily adopts it; when 
he fails to do so, he gives a version of his own; and with the excep- 
tion that his German idioms are somewhat too apparent, even in 
their English dress, his translations are in general both spirited and 
faithful. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Witcheraft: a Tragedy, in Fire Acts. By Cornevivs Marnews. New 
Edition. New York: S. French 

The scene of this well-written and highly popular drama is Salem, 
Massachusetts, and the time the close of the 17th century. The inci- 
dents which it so graphically depicts are unhappily founded on fact, 
and they illustrate a delusion of the human mind which is of very 
ancient date, and has been found exceedingly hard to eradicate. 
Many superficial readers suppose that Massachusetts stands out as an 
exception in history for its superstition about witches, and its cruel 
and sanguinary punishments of persons adjudged to be guilty of the 
supposed crime of witchcraft; and the people of that State are fre- 
quently assailed in newspapers and by stump orators on the ground 
that their ancestors were witch-burners. Nothing can be more unjust 
With equal reason might nearly all the nations of Europe be con- 
demned, for France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Seandina- 
via, England and Scotland, have each in succession run mad on the 
subject for a long series of years, and furnished thousands of victims 
to the regular tribunals of justice In many cities of Ce rmany the 
average number of executions for this pretended crime was six hun- 
dred, or two every day in the year, omitting Sundays. At Geneva 
five hundred witches were burned in three months in the year 1515; 
in one year 1,000 were executed in the diocese of Como. The chief 
seats of the delusion in Germany were Bainberg, Paderborn, Wurtz- 
burg, and Treves. The last execution took place at Wurtzburg, in 
1749; and a witeh was burned at Glarus, in Switzerland, in 1780, only 
sixty-three years ago! It is estimated that one hundred thousand 
suffered in Germany from 1484 to the close of the seventeenth century. 

But as early as the time of Charlemagne it was denounced in France, 
and according to M. Jules Garinet* that monarch attached the pen- 
ilty of death to every sort of magic, enchantment, neecromancy and 


witcheratt After this prosecutions for witcheraft are continually 


* Histoi le la Ma en Fran 
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mentioned by the French historians. It was a crime so easily im- 
puted and so hard to be disproved, that the powerful could conven- 
iently ruin the weak by the mere accusation. Not only were individ- 
uals sacrificed, but whole communities. The section of the Friesland- 
ers known as the Stedinger in 1234,* the Waldenses at Arras in 1459, 
and the Templars from 1307 to 1313 were exterminated in virtue of 
their supposed guilt of the crime of witcheraft. Among the most 
illustrious victims who fell in France were Grand Master of the Tem 
plars, Jacque s de Moley and his companion, Guy, the commander of 


wrote a work in Latin, called Valleus Maleficarnm, (the Hammer of 


Normany, in 1513, and Joan of Arc, in 1429. Sprenger, in Germany, 


Witches,) in which he laid down a regular form of trial, and appointed 
a course of examination by which the inquisitors might best discover 
the guilty. This was used not only in Germany, but in France, Italy, 
and other countries 

Nor was the delusion less rampant in England. Trials of witches 
are recorded there previous to any formal statute against the imag 
inary crime. The statute of Henry VIL. in 1541, was the first which 
specified the particular crime of witcheraft. At a much earlier period 
people had suffered death for sorcery in addition to other offences: 
but no executions took place for attending the witches’ sabbath, rais 
ing tempests, afflicting cattle with barrenness, and other such absurd- 
ities. A statute was passed in 1551 against conjuration, sorcery, and 
witcheraft; but even this did not treat witeheraft as criminal in itself, 
and only condemned to death those who, by means of spells, incanta- 
tions, or contracts with the devil, attempted the lives of their neigh 
bors But the statute of Elizabeth, in 1562, at last reeognized witch 
craft as a crime of the highest magnitude, whether exerted or not to 
the injury of the lives, limbs, and possessions of the people. From 
that date the persecution fairly commenced in England, and in the 
early part of the seventeenth century it reached its climax 

In England the judicial proceedings against witchcraft were chiefly 
checked by Judge Holt, who, in various trials, so charged the juries 
that they found verdicts of acquittal. What firmness on his part that 
required, and how universal must have been the delusion, may be 
imagined when a man like Blackstone solemnly professed his faith in 
it in his great work. ‘*To deny,” he says, **the possibility—nay, 
actual existence—of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to contra 
dict the revealed word of God in various passages both of the Old and 
New Testaments; and the thing itself is a truth to which every nation 
in the world hath, in its turn, borne testimony, either by examples 
seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory laws, which, at least, sup 
pose the possibility of a commerce with evil spirits.”’j 


* Sec Dr. K rtum’s History of the he public an Confederacies of the Middl Ages 
+ Commentary on the Laws of England. B. iv., ch. 4, sect. 6 
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The modern witch is a person who professes no such thing, but is 
supposed by the credulous to possess such supernatural powers, 
together with that of working evil upon the life, limbs, and property 
of individuals. The evidences which have satisfied juries of the guilt 
of the accused are such as a woman being in the habit of talking to 
herself, or exhibiting symptoms of insanity An instance of this 
oecurred in the trial of Janet Peaston, in 1646, at Dalkeith, in Seot- 
land. Witch-finding had become a regular trade, or profession, and 
those who practised it were called ‘* prickers,”’ for what reason will be 
immediately seen. They received a fee for each witch they discov 
ered At the trial of Janet the magistrates ‘* cansed John Kineaid, of 
Tranent, the common pricke r, to exercise his craft upon her He 
found two marks of the devil’s making, for she could not feel the pin 
when it was put into ¢ ither of the said marks, nor did the marks bleed 
when the pin Wits taken out again When she was asked where she 


thought the pins were put in her, she pointed to a part of her body 


distant from the real place. They were pins of three inches in 
length.”* These pricke rs became at last so numerous that the judges 
refused to take their evidence So sheht was the testimony sutlicient 


to convict a witch, that if any person met a hare, (which was quite a 
common form for a witch to assume,) and that the hare suddenly dis 
appeared and could not be further traced, and a woman suddenly 
turned up immediately after in the same locality, this woman was 
believed to be a witch who had transformed herself into a hare and 
transformed herself again into a woman. In Seotland an old woman, 
named Isabel Gowdie, tired of life from the persecutions of her 
neighbors, voluntarily gave herself up to justice, and made a confes 
sion embodying the whole witch creed of the period. She was a mon- 
omanliac. She named some fifty women as her associates She said 
when the N wanted to cde stroy the crops of an ene my they yoked toads 
to his plough, and on the following night the devil ploughed with this 
team and blasted the tield They could assume almost any shape; 
but they generally preferred that of a cat, or a hare; most frequently 


the latte r Isalx ] said that on one ¢ ‘Casion, whe hn she was 1n this dis 


ouise, she was sore ly pre ssed bv il pack 


f hounds, and had a very 
narrow escape with her life She reached her own door at last, feeling 
the hot breath of the pursuing dogs, and got time to pronounce the 
magie words which could alone restore her to her proper shape: 


Hare har 
God send thee 


Tam in a hare’s likeness now; 
But I shall | a woman een now! 
Hare! hare! 
God send thee care! 


iivery one has heard of the ‘* Lancashite Witches,” a phrase now 


* Pitcairn’s ** Records of Justiciary. 
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used to complime nt the ladies of that county for their bewitching 
beauty. But the origin of the phrase is a sad tragedy. A boy, named 
Robinson, was the chief actor. He confessed many years after that he 
had been suborned by his father and other persons to give false evi- 
dence against the unhappy witches whom he brought to the stake 
The time of this trial was in 1654. He spread many rumors against 
one Mother Dickenson, whom he discovered to be a witch by striking 


a hare one day with a switeh, in order to start it and have a course 


with his hounds. Instead of running away, the hare started up in 
the form of a woman. Altogether, above twe nty persons were thrown 


into prison, and eight were condemned to die, including Mother 
Dickenson, 


ipon the evidence of this boy alone, and were executed 
according|y 

One of the peculiarities of the condition of a witch when in the 
form of a hare or cat was, that she could not be killed by a gun, unless 
loaded with silver Hence, ** Pudeater,” in Act IL., Seene 3, of the 
tragedy before us, says of the reputed witch, Ambla Bodish, whom he 
had espied in the shape of a black cat that morning: *‘ By a bare 
chance, in these slow times, I had a silver sixpence in my pocket, 
which, in Deacon Perfect Gidney’s name, I popped into the gun 
knowing my lead would go for nothing—and gave it with the trigger 
to the ugly fugitive. She limpedaway. I tracked her boldly by the 
blood-stains into yonder house.”’ It was in vain that ** Old Man” bore 
testimony that, to his knowledge, the woman had lain sick in bed, of 
delirium, for the last month, and eon cyte ntly could not be abroad in 
the shape of a cat 


J 


General meetings of witches were held annually, or oftener 
devil appointe d, and the V rode from great distances to the scene, on 
broomsticks, pokers, and other articles. They appeared entirely 
naked, dancing before his satanic majesty, till the crowing of the 
cock, which was always the signal for their dispersion. Neither can 
they pursue a benighted traveller across a running stream, as men 
tioned by Robert Burns, in his description of ** a dance o’ witches,” 
in his famous Tam O'Shanter The appearance of ‘‘ the midnight 
hags ” to Macbeth, as described by Shakespeare, was only an illustra- 
tion of the universal superstition of the time, and the bard of Avon 
puts into the mouth of Henry VL. the following, touching ** Margery 
Jourdain, the cunning witch,” who had evoked a spirit ‘from depth 
of underground” to answer the questions propounded by the Duchess 
of Gloster and Bolingbroke, who had plotted the overthrow of the 
king 


The witeh Smithfield shall be burn’d to 


Thus, the witch delusion in Massachusetts was o1 


ly characte 


of the ag In 1692, nineteen persons were executed and one pressed 


to death in Salem and its vicinity But though many were accused 
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and condemned after that year, none were put to death. The mania 
broke out in the ease of a girl named Goodwin, the danghter of a mason 
She was hypochondriae and subject to fits, and imagined that an old 
[Trish woman named Glover had bewitched her. Her two brothers, 
who had the same constitutional disease, corroborated her testimony, 
and crying out during their fits that the devil and dame Glover were 

tormenting them. The supposed witch was seized, and as she could 
not repeat the Lord’s Prayer without making a mistake in it, she was 
condemned and exeented. The celebrated Cotton Mather was the 


] ‘ 


principal leader in the persecutions for witchcraft. He preached 





sermon and published it, giving a narrative of his own experience of 


witcheraft. He sent acopy to Richard Baxter, who republished it im 
London, with a preface, in which h fiirms that *‘he who would not 
be convineed by all the wisdom Dr. M er presented, that the child 


was bewitched, must be a very Sadduce« 





So great was the infatuation that no lady w ile from the accusa 
tion, and accusation was generally tantamount to conviction The 
most re spectable were accused At last the sym ll was broken by the 
vecusation of Mrs. Hale, the wife of the minister of the first church in 
Beverly Her genuine virtues ‘had won for her the contidence of the 
people Her husband had been previously most active against the 


witches, but he knew his wife to be innocent, and he stood forth in 
her favor The peopl joined him, and from that moment the delu 
sion was <lissipated During the prevalence of this fanaticism, 
besides the twenty who perished by the hand of the executioner, 
fifty-five escaped death by confessing themselves guilty, one hundred 
ind fifty were in prison, and more than two hundred others accused. * 
But the actors in these bloody scenes were never called to account for 
their deeds, though it was known that some of them had been guilty 
f wilful and corrupt perjury 

The Indian tribes in New England were puzzled at the infatuation 
if the colonists, and thought them a race either inferior to or mors 
inful than the French in Canada, among whom ‘the Great Spiritsent 
no witches Hardly a trace of the belief of witchcraft exists at this 
jay in New England, while in Old England you will see in many 
houses the old horseshoe nailed against the threshold, asa preservative 

ainst witeheraft In the north of England the superstition lingers to 
in ineredible extent, and Lancashire abounds with witch doctors, who 
pretend to eure diseases inflicted by the devil 

No subject possesses deeper interest for the human heart than this; 
tis well adapted for the tragic muse Mr. Mathews has handled it 
well, and produced an effective play. The interest of the plot centres 
around Ambla Bodish, an aged woman who had for many years been 


* Rev. Charles Upham’s Lectures on Witchcraft. 
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a widow, her husband having been killed in a duel arising out of un 
founded jealousy about her. She was too proud to explain matters 
till it was too late, and she bitte rly ré proached herself for the rest of 


her life. She was pensive and retiring, frequenting the lonely woods 
to commune with nature She kept her secret in her own breast, and 
it preyed upon her imagination. She had a son named Gideon, who 
had been but a child when his father died rhe same * stony, stub 
born, mountain-towering pride” which resulted in her husband 


death, and the fear of losing the filial affection of Gideon, prevent dl 
the disclosure of the truth to him. Afflicted with remorse, she secret 
ly accused herself of being the murderer of his father, and sometimes 
those accusations unconsciously became audible to the sore trouble, of 
the youth, who did not understand her dark mutterings Her phren 
sied Imagination sometimes conjured up the image of her bleeding hus 


band like the air-drawn dagger before the vision of Macbeth. Territied 
she spoke to the imaginary ghost, or swooned away. This was the 


cause of her retirement and of the strang urmises about her charac 


tel Her son pit d and loved her inten ely; the more oO because he 
knew she was su yp ted of witchcraft from her my teriou Witys and 
her habit of talking to herself in the woods And Gideon himself 
more than half believed his mother had something to do with the su 
pernatural world, though he was not yet prepared to believe sl] W 

i witch At last he witn dl her extraordinary behavior one day a 
the image of her husband appeared to her, and when she told Gideor 


to behold the finger of the dead point to the words in the open Bibl 


Set thine hous in ord r. for thon | lt cli ! H siw notth hoger, 


lh 


but the words, which had the effeet of convulsi him He now be 


lieved his mother to be a witch, and told her so. This made it nee 
sary for her to unbosom herself and relate her sad story. Meantiny 
the toils wer thering around he Susan Peache, now you 
woman, hac been the plavinate of Gideon. and had pulled flowers it 
the woods with him when they were children When they grew w 
there was trong natural attachment between then But Susann 


had previously another suitor, a youth of great respectability, named 


Jarvis Dane, whom she loved at first, but whose affection sie no lon 
reciprocated, even after Gideon appeared to grow cold to hea Hei 
jealousy is shown in the following dialogur 


to | ~ 

Vt Gid Lb J i 
Witl ! 1 Lor tl 

Or hawt r, | ! 

Kun, Jar * 

And mark if G rbeu he el 

Of the re rned 
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Jarvis. You talk too much of Gideon Bodish, 


Mistress Peache; ave, too mach—I know his height, 
For Lhave s » him stand und 
Pa rotted maple-t each knot a foot 
His by bott ! ire than your arm, 
Wiea we have s " if hef id strength 
SN Ando 20 J +, What of that? 


Jare Pale ap ma mind of air: and growing, 

Thanks to heaven, p | y veal Pj 25-7. [ Aside 
Gideon affected indifference, for Jarvis Dane was filled with feel 
ings of envy and revenge, and meditated the destruction of his 
mother and himself by charging witeheraft against them The 


witchcraft delusion was then rife, and it would not be difticult to 





fasten upon her the fatal accusation Gideon shuddered at the conse- 
quences, and repelled Susanna, feigning indifference to het On one 
occasion, bem rFovercom by his emotions, h confessed to her the 
depth of hi passion but said he eould not se her more She would 
not reced He then hinted about his mother’s relations with super 
vatural agen but this could not mo ha She said 
Grideo vh 3 1 1 i | 
» n ) si moan fl Vto iw fir 
S I | urd ked him 
Sh ves vii . ¥ frets his brow 
At last he did violence to his own feclings, and threatened her life 
f she ever came to h both shou train Both were ipremels 
vretched Whatever anger she may affect, or r lly feel towards him 
self when he is present, she likes to hear others speak well of him 
Chis is well illustrated in o of her dialogues with Goodwife Praw] 
We extract a fra ent 
] \\ [¢ 
H bles ! | 
\ | 
S 7 hy I 
Mus s ! \ 
I a Virg PRawL, 1 
\ ] 38 ” ] a1 
I \ i t “4 
\ f 
Bat J sD iit 
\\ I sa | H 
M for Gid | \ \ 
Bat th vas wit 3, | i 
When | id tl 
r 
Walk in std i 
hb 1 1 paus 
| — | ' 
I ) is, lau 5 
2) iad d \r 3 weal it 
I fain w | Grid | i 
i Mt 1 4 1 
1-37 { / SUSANNA, L. 4 


Jarvis Dar had observed her interview with Gideon, and boldly 


recused him of hypocrisy in appearing indifferent to Susanna, and 


charged both him and his mother with *‘ensnaring the innocent girl's 
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soul.” They fought with swords on the spot. Gideon conquered 
and disarmed his antagonist; but the latter vowed vengeance, and 
soon put the bloodhounds of the law upon the track of both him and 
his mother. About this time Deacon Perfect Gidney, a pillow of the 
chureh, ‘ta cold, gloomy, and malignant man,” Justice Fisk, and 
Officer Pudeater, were all impatir nt for a fresh victim 

There had been no arrest for witchcraft in Salem for a fortnight 
But the deacon having heard of some witches being hung in other 
localities, hoped that ‘* good would come of Salem yet,” and that 
‘the Lord would raise the devil up in Salem, that the saints might 
put him down;” at the same time naming, among others deserving of 
being looked after, Ambla Bodish, ** lone with her n Gideon; whe 


walked not in the san wry Sabbath ys.’ The reply of Justice 


Fisk is characteristic of the men of the time: 


Justice FL Tm el ful, not that these 4} l wretches must be burned on 
ha st in irons, but uy, that come of Salem yet 
Old M And this, the rav fa dving woman 
Frenzied in mind and tortured in the body 
You would employ to work another murde: 
Oh men, if men ye are what would vou d 
For the love of this fair earth we stand on, 
I will upraise my voice. “T is now as pure 


As childhood’s self—oh, would you keep it so! 
Phat when another day in this new region's life 


( ves on, When this voung land goes free, as ve 

It will, and walks this smiling wilder 

Alone, and all apart from every other 

Sovereignty, | would there might be then 

No stain on her fair role Lb l is lh as you 
W 


ill soil its beauty to the latest ages! —P. 44. 
How old women were watched appears from the part undertaker 


by a zealous detective 


l Vil ra 1 t l tions, stay out lat nights 
keep an «oy n i m Lon the v ed moon which turns their heads 
Pry tho h kev-holes, to « hear their tall From all I learn, 'm sure there 

rust | new I this th ibor!) | If Lean but itech e, 1 shal 
e made for ever 

Soon Ambla Bodish is arrested by Pudeater, and tried before Jus 

tice Fisk and De won Gidney One of the witnesses against her is 


Susanna, who believed that she was verily a witch, and dreaded and 
treated her as being the cause of taking away her son's affection from 
her: while on the other hand, the arts of the witch caused her to love 
Gideon to madness. She had been persuaded by Mother Prawl, too, 
that if Ambla was dead, Gideon's love would flow to her again 
Phough she thought it hard for her to witness against the mother of 
Gideon, and feared that Gideon’s own life might be in danger, she 
made up her mind to do it for the hope set before hea She testified 
against Ambla Bodish as follows: 


‘For hours, for days, for weeka, I have not been 
Myself! She the sole sovereignty of all 

My powers has kept, nor let me think nor feel 
Other than with a pulse unnatural; 
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This Jarvis Dane, an excellent young citizen, 
I loved; but in a night, or in a glance, 

As with a rudder’s touch, she turned my whole 
Soul’s bulk out of its stream.” 

On being questioned as to ‘“whither”™” her soul was turned, she 
answered to her **own dear Gideon,” whose image stood before her 
wherever she went. ; 

Such was the testimony of the principal witness, a love-sick girl, 
who relented imm« diately after for what she had done. 

(roodwift Prawi testifies that the accused had bewitched a child, the 
sight of whom threw her into convulsions. 

One Topsfield bears witness to the same effect, and adds that he 
** knew that she moved mysteriously,” but when asked if he had been 
witness to a witch-meeting, declares 

** All that I have seen, or thought that I had seen 


I dare not tell, of bloody, strange, and 
For nature would not go with me. 





In addition to this, some little images were found in her house, 


which had been recently dug up in the neighborhood. The unfortu 


nate woman is doomed. At the execution Gideon appears, and deter 
mines she shall not die by a rope He is struck down, his jealous 
rival, Jarvis Dane, stabbing him. His mother faints away and dies, 
and Gideon dies soon after from his wound. The scene is well de 


picted by our author, but we can only find room for a small portion: 


Enter BRaAYBROOK, L. H. 
Braybrook Phe thunder-stricken child, at Newberry Fa 


Is dead! 
Deacon GG. Seize her, and drag her to her doom! 
Itisenough. The dead speak out against her 
Will the Court appoint the hour that she be hanged ? 
Justice F. Instantly: there is no motive for delay. 
Know all men hea forthwith be Ambla Bodish 
Led from this, to execution, as a common witch. 
Carpenter. Ave, hang her, hang her; to the gallows 
With the witch. 
Blacksmit! Wavy with her. She hath stopped the puls« 


Of Salem, and made all trades and occupations idleness 
1//, Ave, hang her! hang her! 
(fideon. Hold back awhile, ve sons of Salem, 
And listen to me now! No more as a wronged son, 
But as a man—with like desires and feelings 
With yourselves, whose pulse is natural, 
Who sleeps, who wakes, who walks as free as you; 
Whose heart beats on or stops, whose arm ‘s uplifted, 
Like yours, in joy, in grief, in hate ’gainst wrong 
I ask you, here and now—will you permit 
This judgment to o’erwhelm an ancient head 
The whitest, noblest, the most reverend head 
Of Salem? Ye cannot be so lost, so drifted 
Far away from what you were and should be; 
Call back that doom—repeal the bigot’s voice, 
And stand up here, full-statured, men of Salem! 
Jarvis. We will not set aside the doom decreed. 
rhe law has spoken and she must die—death 
To Ambla Bodish, the accursed witch! 
1//. Death to the witch. 


VOL. Vil.—no. 13 13 
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(rile Phen, take ye on your heads what comes 
And if your children should repent this hour 
And mournfully remember Salem—-be with 
Phe crime, and the black memory linge 
} r your ives, for ever!— Pp. 91-92 
Susana had pre viously committed suicide Thus thre e live Ss were 
swcrificed by the accusation of one individual, And this is no exag 


geration of the facts of history, or of the kind of testimony upon 
whicl twenty pet ons suffered death in Massachusetts for witcheraft 
The amount of pace we have devoted to the Tragedy of Mr. Math 
ews is suflicient evidence of the estimation in which we hold it as a 
literary effort. We think that those who read it carefully will not bi 
surprised to learn that it has been translated into French, and repre 
sented before crowded houses, night after night, at London, Paris, 


Mdinburgh and Dublin 


Letlers of t Rer. Joun Suiru, «¢ Preshyterian Minister, s Br 
Ree. Peren Smirn, « WV dist Preacher. bmo, pp. 18 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. 

Some how or other it so happens that we rarely tind the imprint of 
he Messrs Lippincott & Co. on a good American book Nay, in 
appropriating the foreign books, it would seem, in general, as if they 
selected the most stupid and bombastic. It may be that it is we that 
wre stupid, and unable to appreciate the merits of their publications 
Bein iturally of a modest turn, and we trust not wanting in beney 
olen or charity, we were once about to come to the latter conclu 
sion; but on inquiry we found that there was scarcely an intelligent 
person of our acquaintance who did not rank the generality of om 
friends’ publications among the ‘* blank books ’—such as those alluded 
to by Byron, when he wrote ‘tA book’s a book although there’s noth 


ing in if ** But, 


urged we, ‘how is it that they sell so large a 
quantity “Ah, but where do they sell them ?” asked a satirical 
little fellow at our elbow ‘Out West,” of course, interposed a Bo 


ton lady, who had just returned from a three yea 


vi residence in a 
large western city. We looked ineredulous ‘* Mrs 


\I is right,” 


s i N \ n | | el The l } Or) l Ve l] eltl l li Ne y 
York or Boston. Even in Philadelphia the trade is shy of them 
Phey are not much liked, at all events,” chimed in anothe * The 
last time L was in Philadelphia one of the most respectable booksellers 
in Chestnut Street complained indignantly that in order to secure 
much transient custom as they could, they sold their books at retail 
at the same rate they sold them to the trade.” This may be all 
wrong: that is, our friends’ p iblications Wy be ex llent t least as 


rood a wy others, and the publishe rs themselves m iy be till better 


than their neighbors; and by all means let each have fair play. Let 
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no unfavorable opinion be arrived at in regard to them without due 
deliberation 

For the present we have to do only with the work whose title stands 

it the head of this notic Mr. Smith’s book is decidedly western. 

[If it be read any where save by poor wights who, like ourselves, have 

to read it for their sins, it will be very near the Rocky Mountains—per- 

hap in the neighborhood of the Great Salt Lake, although it contains 

much more lead, or rather brimstone, than salt Mr. Smith, the an 

thor i Calvinist; and Mr. Smith, supposed to be the reader, is an 

Arminian Methodist, whatever that may mean Phe arguments used 


by Smith No. 1 to overwhelm Smith No. 2, and convinee him that his 


lute 1 sented for all ete rnity if he ce hot straightway exchange 
tweedle-dum for tweedle-dee, are such as our old grandmothers used 
tou tenainst each other in witehcraft times. There is this ditferenee, 


however, that Smith No. 1 has all the argument to himself: if Smith 
No. 2 is anything more than a myth, he allows his brother to rave on 
to the end of the chapter without taking any notice of his Inenbra 


tions But let us allow Mr. Smith as well as Mr. Brown fair iD vy 


that is, let him speak for himself, though only a word or two. What 





i fine specimen of orthodox theology, for example, 1s the following: 


God : . 1 \l ' Lit n Pre lent of the United Stat l + event 


»Vvears tl Sand Vears ago, eternal a 8a sit Is 
Voltaire is made to point an argument in a somewhat similar man 
nel With just as little reason or Common sense, not to speak of Chris 


tian charity 


4) | Mr. Si \ Lire 
| pols f his m satire, 
. & 6 
And “4 \ ! ld 1 what h 
P. id 
it but too true that Voltaire has undermined the faith of many 
in the Christian religion; this is to be deplored. But it is not true 
that he w one of the very worst men of his time On the contrary, 
In Spite ol his faults and foibles, he miuty justly ly ranked among the 
S benefactors of mankind His essay in proof of the existence and 
power of God, alone, or his equ ly admirable paper on the immor- 
tality of th mul, is worth a shipload of such productions as those of 
the Rev. Mr. Smith. Savans and logicians like Mr. Smith forget 
that of forty octavo volumes pr “luced by that universal genius, not 
more than fou one-tenth of the whol have any evil tendency 
\ ve top sentence of eternal condemnation upon him and brand 
} mem v with infamy, for this one tenth part of human error, and 
ive hi dit for the remaining nine-tenths, which are replete 
vith true wisdom and philosophy ? But we refer to our author's re 


K im re ard to Voltaire OnLY as at specimen ot his logie and Chris 
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tian tolerance. There are many things in his book infinitely more 
silly; but doubtless all will pass current ** out West” not only for 
sound theology, but also for ‘fine writing.” The volume is got up 
in handsome style; but, in our opinion, it should have been embel 
lished with a portrait of the author 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers. By Tuomas Fuuuer, 
D.D l6mo, pp. 545 Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863 

The publishers of this book are rarely otherwise than happy iu 
their selections, especially when reproducing the wisdom and lore of 
the past: but they have been more than usually successful in the 
present instance. Fuller was a good man when good men were few 
when viee, rather than virtue, was the passport to distinction. Such 
was his character that even his enemies allowed him the privileges 
due only to a friend Thus, for instance, when the city of Exeter 
urrendered to the parliamentary army, in 1648, he was permitted to 
emove to London, without any restriction, although it was well 
known that no one was more warmly attached to the royal cause. The 
fact that he was tutor to the Princess Henrietta Maria was sufticient 
evidence of this. Indeed, he does not seem to have ever denied it 


himself, no matter what danger he was « xpo ed to. There is no doubt 


bat his writings, as well as his gemial and conciliating disposition, 


contributed to render him thus popular; for he produced several 


works, some of which are still held in high esteem In order to jus 
tify this remark, we may mention, in passing, his ** Church History,’ 
History of the University of Cambridge,” ** History of Waltham 


\ bob Vy, and ** History of the Worthies of England.” each of which 
exhibits research, learning, and sound thought The contents of the 
present volume are worthy of their title; no other work of his gives us 
so true an insight into his character as a writer and a man It is 
Ul of a religious tone; but almost every lesson it teaches is rendered 
interesting and attractive by association with some memorable histori 
eal fact Phose of our readers who are not acquainted with his writ 
ings will, we are sure, be glad to see a specimen or two of this kind, 


mad we proceed to give them accordingly. Wishing to show how 
careful we ought to be not to Misspre nd our lives, he relates the follow 
ing anecdote 


A sibyl came to Tarquinius Superbus, King of Rome, and offered to sell unto him 


} 


three tomes of her Oracles; but , counting the price too high, refused to buy them 
Away she went. and burnt one tome of them Returning, she asked him whether 
he would buy the two remaining at the same rate. He refused again, counting het 
little better than franti Phereupon she burns the second tome, and peremptorily 


asked him whether he would give the sum demanded for all the three for the one 
tome remaining; otherwise she would burn that also, and he would dearly repent 
it larquin, admiring her constant resolution, and conceiving some extraordinary 
worth contained therein, gave her her demand. P. 48. 

Desiring to show the vulgarity, as well as the dangerous consequen- 


‘es, of vice, he presents us another interesting scrap from history: 














- 
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n John, King of France, had communicated the order of the Knighthood of 

f mean birth and extraction, the nobility ever 
, and so that order in France was 
and swearing, and wantonness 
is high time for men of 
Not that I would 


the Star to some of his guardmen « 
after disdained to be admitted into that degre« 
extinguished. Seeing that now-a-days drinking, 


are grown frequent, even with base, beggarly people, it 
| to desist from such sins. 


honor, who consult with their credit, to d 
have noblemen invent new vices, to be in fashion with themselves alone, but for 
sake old sins, grown common with the meanest of peopl P. 45 


Elsewhere he is desirous of showing how difficult it is for those who 
put no restraint on their conduct up their wicked words,” 
fact as follows 


*to seore 


and he illustrates the 
reatness of other kings by 





\ sagar r petty king in Virginia, guessing the g 
his ov - i nat hither, who understood English: commanding him to score 
upon a lo ne (given him of 7 pose to be his register) the number of English- 
m t | by | might know the strength of this our nation Landing 
it Plymout p (and which he mistook for all England,) he had no 
leisure to eat, for ip the men he met At Exeter the difticulty of his task 
~ eas st tol , (that forest of people.) he broke his cane 
ny } ssibilitv of his emplovment Some may 1 ve 
| - 
t} thev can kon up the sins they commit in one day Pp. 48-9 
} One more specimen, and we are don The author wishes to re 
mind us how, in spite of our boasted reason, we so often act like the 
shield ourselves from the consequences of 


ostrich when we want to 


our faults, or our crimes: 
simplicity of a native American, se 
t t as were 


l Ud both sigh and »=1 t the 
Spaniard, his master, with a basket of figs, and a letter, (wherein th 
menti« 1.) to carry them both to one of his master’s friends. By the way, this 

- ‘ te up tics, but delivered the letter, whereby his decd was dis« 
ered Lhe soundly punished. Being sent a second time on the like message, ho 
first took the letter (which he conceived had eves as well as a tongue) and hid it in 
t] 1, sitting himself on the place where he put it; and then securely fell to 
feed on his tigs, presuming that that paper which saw nothing could tell nothing 
Phen, tal it ! it of the ground, he delivered it to his m s friend 

eby his fault was perceived, and he worse beaten than before P. 51 


Need we say that, without any moral but what they naturally sug 
gest themselves, these passag ie not only worth reading, but worth 
2 How few such do we 


re 
the pres 


meet with in books of 
Both the 


remembering 
tasteful style 


ent day! **Good Thoughts” is got up in ti 
} ind binding have an antique air that harmonizes well 


typography 


with the portrait of the author which faces the titl iu 


rity, illustrated from the best and 


Uysteries of Life, Death, and F 
latest Authorities By Horace Wexny, Author of * Predictions 
Realized,” ‘Signs before Death,” &e 2Zmo, pp. 356. New 
1863 


York: James Gregory. 
We have the thoughts of the best writers compressed within a com 
paratively narrow space in this volume; so that in a few hours the 
add a large variety of curious, interesting, and 
of knowledge 
but he does far more good tha 
book is well caleulated to awaken a 


The te ndeney of such works is cer 


reader is enabled to 
The author makes no pre 


ideas to his stock 
h nine 


valuable 
to original thinking 


tensions t 
those who do His 


tenths of 
thirst for knowledg: 


whol STD 











IQs 


tainly t 
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encourage and foster a spirit ol inquiry that is, the y teach 


the reader how to think, and refer results to their causes—faculties 
which are much more rare among even those called the educated 
¢lasses than many would be willing to believe. The chapters on Life 


and ‘Time, the Nature of the Soul, Mental Phenomena, Premature 
Interment, and the Phe nomena of Death, derive their importance not 
so Ih h from the views and theories which they embrace, a Irom 
the many vreut thinkers who ure supposed to hiave first conceived 
those vik vs and theories 
On 1 By Jown Sruarr Mini Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
S63 

Phere no subject so universally discussed or so littl understood 
as that of lils rty To this lay the great moral philosophers are hot 
agreed about what liberty consists of What we regard as well-regu 
lated liberty, another considers masked ce Spotisin ; und what that 
other holds to be liberty, is denounced by one equally able, learned 
and sincere, as licentiousne The discovery of the happy golden 
mean, equally remote from licentiousness and despotism, has nev 
bee! te to th satisfaction of mankind. The English clan hat 
they are nearest to it, but a brief examination of their system of \ 
ernm vill show th t they re very I trom having attained to 1\ 
rational theory of liberty Liberty well as other things, depend 
very much upon the wishes of the people, their likes and dislik nd 
just as these prevail in any community, their ideas are regarded as tli 
principles of freedom for the time being Liberty, as we understand 
it in the abstract, was invented by the Greeks It i ipposed, though 
with no sufficient reason, that before their time it did not « It 
does no appear that the moderns have much improved upon thei 
princi} The American system aims to combine the den y of 
the Greeks with the representative system of England. It 1 breve 

le ful for three-quarters of a century, but it is now jected toa 
Severe t: whether it will come out of the tire unseathed 1 ins te 
hes Ihe of liberty very ¢ v. but to reduce then 
pract in the great difficulty Most ] sons want liberty ad eve 
Lic shes wr themselve While they desire te put th feet uy 
thi of those who differ from them. Rarely are the ri ! 
mil + Fe pected by thos in the ascendant Never is tl rest 
| prin iple, **Do unto others as vi would thes should d it 
vi rried out to its legitimate consequences 


Mr 


Th 
tained 
happy 


! 
bibtie 


pr 


Mill 


hows that practically, a vast amount of tyranny 


i 


l, who plumes herself in Ing »far ahead of other nations 
ctical solution of ** what is liberty ” has never been fully at 
by any nation. Those who approach most nearly to it are t 

From the nature of the case, and from the imperfections of 
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the human mind, it never can be otherwise If men were perfect in 


their intellectual and moral faculties, and a ruler could be discovered 
of the same description, despotism would undoubtedly be the best 
form of government But such is not the case; and for the same 
reason it becomes doubtful if the government of the many 
the ignorant masses have the preponderance, is any better adapted to 
the general happiness than an autocracy The work of Mr. Mill is 
likely to become a standard in England if not in this country on the 
subject, and be quot 1 lik Locke, Milton and Algernon Sid) 
the great principles which all profess to reverence, but which so few 
appreciate O1 adorn by their practice The exclamation of the bean 


tiful and the good Madam Roland as she was led to the seatfold, for the 


assertion of the principles of liberty by those who imagined they wor 

shipped liberty goddess, is equally applicable to modern times 

Oh Lily ty wh i thing s have been don in thy name! 

NS! 148 By JOHN \ DoOGAN lomo pp yap As } Phila lelphi Yeakel 
& Brothes IsG2 


We cannot tell how thi volume reached 


Our Trbole Wi lo not 
know either author or publishers; but we have not been hit the less 
eareful in examini it on this account, nor shall we be less candid 
In giving our opinion of its contents. The book has 1 even a pref 


aCe It 1 lecicated to Jose ph Ball, Esq ~ of Frankfo 


briefest manner, without any flourish. We confess, that as a general 


1; but im the 


thing, we expect more from a work introduced in this way; or rather 


not introduced at all, than from one that is ushered in with a pomp 


ous prelace In this, as in most other instances of the kind, we find 
we were right; for, as we will presently show, the volume contains 
some very pleasing effusions. Nay, indeed, in turning over its pages 


we find more than one specimen of genuine poetry. 


Most persons, whether authors or not, attach most in Iporance to 
what has cost them most labor and pains. Doubtless this is the reason 


that ‘* Legion” occupies the first place in ‘* Studies;” for it one of 


the dullest pieces inthe whole book. To tell the truth, had 


seTLOUS 
+ +] | ] rY 
notion of throwing the volume aside, after we had read a f 


of the ** Legion N did ** The Poet’s Love. 


tanzias 


which comes next 
inspire us with much more confidence; although the seeond stanza 1s 
pretty good In short, it was not until we opened page Ol, and read 


the four stanzas entitled ** Ocean,” that we bega 


author is not without inspiration. We transcribe the | s here, and 


let the reader judge for himself 
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Further 


in the Alr, 
This is fe 
its brevity 
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He tells his doubts and his desires 
Unto a thousand lands; 
With him they laugh, with him they weep, 


But no one understands. 


rhe sadness of immortal thought 
His lonely spirit shroud 

And this he speaks in unknown tongues 
lo per shable « rowds, 


trai is sorrowful and grand 
As some great poet’s lay, 
Which the world murmurs to its 


When he has passed away 


If 
on, is an agreeable, pretty effusion, entitled ** The Castle 

of which we copy the three first stanzas. 
Out of these 


prison years of pai 


| look with desolate disd " 
And with the fondness of despals 
L build my castle in the air; 


is its stately walls arise 


the the 
t the 


unger of shies 


I sorrow Which awaits 








Wi t my castle’s diamond gates 

[ give myself unto my dream; 

Phe irs to be around me seem 

Phe bliss to be deludes no more 

My 8 in the days of yore 

Like me fond mistress wl ) prove 

The passionate vows of her true love 

\ s noble deeds and patience ny 

| i h seeming scor ml wron 

I 1 ‘ full of fond alarms, 

She trel s his ¢ urns DP. 6s 
llowed by a still better effort one whose greatest fault is 


although that quality enables us to transcribe it in full 


The Mermaid sits in the moonshine whi 
And sir combs her hair, 
\ marvell i¢ that thrills the rit 


With its burden 


te 


rs. aS SLi 


ht 








strange, Beware! Beware Beware 
And the billows begin to tremble and moan 
Po moan and dash themselves at her fee 
As e her lips, their hearts repeat 
Phe strain they long have known 
Phe s t strain they have heard so oft 
So lithe »deadly bright and soft 
And the winds, her bodiless slave 
Arise from their secret caves, 
And | ] f to drown the strain 
Of her tumultuous song 
vain! im vain! its wild refi 
Phey deepen and prolong 
Ciome 
Ay " 
A bl ! i rifts 
} ! 
And it 
\ WV " 
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And now and then above the war 
Of darkness and despair, 
The mocking pain of that wild refrain 
Beware! Beware! Beware! 
7 


Beware !"—Pp. 70, 71. 





This has the genuine ring « 


f poetry. It is sad, tender, weird; one 
not only thinks he sees the fabled Mermaid while he reads, but he 
sympathizes with her as with a true woman, who would warn us 
against the danger she knows is impending over us. There is not 
one of our best poets to whom any of these three poems—espec ially the 
tirst and last—would have done any discredit; nay, if we used a much 
stronger expression in the comparison, we should feel fully justified 
in doing so. Yet we should not be surprised to learn that Mr. J. B. 
Lippincott or Mr. T. B. Peterson, or both, had rejected the ‘* Studies” 
is not suitable for their market—not of the occidental or ** sensation” 


type. At th me time, our author has much to learn. He must 
not expect to rank as a poet becaus he has produced two or three 
happy effusion The heights of Parnassus are of much more diffi 


cult ascent than this Study, industry, perseverance, as well as genius, 
are necessary; whether he possesses the last and best attribute, re- 
mains to be seen 


Insurance Pr. pers ¢ d Docume s, of last Quarte r New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia 1S633. 


No ve ry Important changes have occurred in the Insurance world 
since our last; although there are evidences not to be mistaken that 
the public have begun to discriminate cautiously between Companies 
that are able and willing to meet their liabilities, and those that are 
neither one nor the other. These evidences we will take oceasion to 
nake some comment upon at the proper time; for they are of a char 
wter in which all are more or less interested, whether they possess 
property or not Doubtless most of our readers have observed that 
the flaming insurance placards which met the curious eye every where 
have very sensibly diminished, both in number and ss within 
the last three or four months. The parties who distinguished them 
selves most by work of this kind have found that a system which may 
do very well for quack medicines, bearded women, national baby 
shows, mermaids, and kindred monstrosities of the Barnum genus, 
ire not the proper means to gain the contidence of intelligent business 
men. Even the Home Insurance Company no longer takes such pains 
to adorn the barber-shops, and other similar establishments, with its 
statements,” as it used not quite a year ago, 


Nor is this the only sign of reform which it has been our ple asure to 
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observ Thus, for instance, the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, seems to have abandoned the idea of working miracles in 
war times; for, if we are not mistaken, it no longer claims that those 
who patronize it will have added to their many other peculiar bless 
ings that of a patriarchal longevity. There is, indeed, still room for 
improvement in its modesty, although it is not, perhaps, to be expected 
that those who proclaim that their assets exceed nine millions of dol 
lars should trouble themselves much in regard toso vulgar a virtu 

In the New York Life Insurance Company we observe no change, 
except progress and success can be regarded in that light It does 


’ 
} 


not placard before tl] 


ie publie so large a pile of figures as some othe 
corporations; nor does it pronounce such long eulogies on itself; 
but the publie seem to think that $2,586,246.07 in the hands of those 
disposed to use it in a legitimate way is as good as twice the amount 


in the hands of braggarts The Manhattan Life, too, continues to 


exhibit evidences of prosperity, without compromising the self-respect 
of its officers 

We perceive that the North American Life Insurance Company, of 
William Street, did not feel altogether content with its original charter. 
It has now obtained the privilege of insuring, against railway and 
steamboat accidents, the limbs, as well as the lives, of all honest and 
patriotic travellers; but whether the amendment will have the effect 
anticipated remains to be seen. It seems the Company is to have the 
privilege to withdraw the original capital when the a nulati fr 

fe insura t fs to 3500,000; but we fear it will be some time 
before this condition is fulfilled, if, indeed, the happy moment ever 
arrives. 

Che Washington Life is, perhaps, one of the most prudent of all om 
corporations; for all its expenditures are based as much as possible on 
the ‘‘trade,” or ‘‘exchange,” principle. Thus, supposing some of 
the benches or desks of the office require repairs, the carpenter who 
is to do the work is expected to insure his life, or that of his bette 
half. If he does so, very liberal terms will be made with him; if not. 
he may look for a job elsewhere We might ourselves have secured 
un extensive patronage in this way; but the printer would not wait to 
be paid until after our death, should he even be sure of it then. The 
Knickerbocker Insurance is understood to be managed with equal 
sagacity; (!) but to what extent the modus operandi of either Company 
is appreciated by the public, we cannot take it upon us to say The 
latter announces that it does not undertake to issue policies on sums 


* If the insurance organs would now only cease to abuse each other personally 
tinker fashion, in a manner so suggestive of dogs quarrelling over a bone, we 
think th National Quarterly” might take some credit to itself in the matt 
without compromising its characteristic modesty; although we confess w ire not 
very sanguine on this point As for their abuse of others who, like ourselves, are 
not of their tribe, it is rather amusing than otherwis« 
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exceeding 310,000, which would seem to imply that there is a press 
of applications for large sums. We heard a leading merchant observe 
a few days since on ‘Change, ‘* The Security Fire Insurance is worth 
ut least three ordinary companies.” Having given satisfactory reasons 
for the faith that is in him, his friend replied, ‘*Then it is a real 
security The Company does a large business, and its customers 
receive 75 per cent. of net profits 

The Columbian Marine Insurance Company is understood to be 
securing much of the patronage formerly enjoyed by the Atlantic and 
Sun Companies, without exercising any other intluence than that of its 
prompt and cheertul payment of all just claims. Be this as it may, it 
is agreed upon all hands that not one of our marine companies is 1n 
i more flourishing condition. During the last vear it made an addi 
tion of 3217,087.16 to its assets; so that they now amount to nearly 
31,500,000, Another of our prosperous Companies is the Mercantil 
Mutual. Itis one of the oldest of our marine companies; and what 


it has : ccomplishe l during the last veur, shows that it is also one of 


the best [ts principal officers are 


Xperience d and intelligent under 
writers, who practically recognize the maxim, that however much may 
be gained for a time by **smart operations,” it proves not the less 
true, in the long run, that hon sty 1s the best pe licy It seems from 
official reports, that its actual profits on the business of last yea 


amount to nearly $300,000, including interest to shareholders and 





scripholders. Of the Hope Fire Insurance we hear but little; but this 
little is good. Its oflicers make no display until the time comes to 
display the money to those who are entitled to it; then, we believe, 
no other Company in New York is more ready to open its purse—not 
t light one cither that contains $200,000 in hard cash. 

We had intended to glance at the principal companies of Philadel 
phia, Boston, Hartford, &e.; but we tind we must defer doing so 


intil another time, when we shall take care to be better informed 1 


regard to them than we are at present. We can only remark now in 
passing, that Life Insurance in Hartford seems to be a poor business; 
ind we believe that only two of the Fire Companies have a bette 
story to tell—namely, the A%tna and the Pheonix. Both of these ar 
sound and reliable, and seem to be doing a goodly amount of busines: 
Should we find that any of the others are in a similar condition, we 


shall bx happy at any time to note the fact 


Hist ry of lhe l Tr ( {’ ited States and British Ame rica, By 
James H. WiIvvuiams lémo, pp. 168. London: Henderson 
L863 

There is some interesting information in this volume; but the author 
has evidently not devoted much attention to the subject We expect 


something more from one who makes Ice the subj ct of a book than 
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mere figures. But even in the latter our author is not always correct; 
he exaggerates the amount of business done in Canada, and dimin 
ishes that done in the United States in a still greater ratio. He admits 
that the amount collected in the vicinity of Boston, and sold at home 
and abroad, is very great; but he adds that, so far as he can learn, 
‘*the amount collected about New York is v ry inconsiderable.”’ 

P. 22 New Yorkers will readily forgive him for this, however, 
when they see the terms in which he has spoken of the ice of Rock- 
land Lake “It would almost seem,” he says, “"as if nature had 
formed this lake for the express purpose of producing superior ice.” 
He then goes on to inform his readers that the Rockland Lake articl 
has peculiar properties. ‘* It seems incredible,” he remarks in a foot 
note, ‘but it is not the less true, that it has the effect of entirely re- 
moving the bitter, medicine-like taste of the Croton water, which is so 
disagreeable to foreigners.” yee Who will not say, on reading 
this, that he must have got a bad specimen of the Croton? But before 
he closes he makes even our good ice a text for an attack on our dem 
ocratic institutions —especially on our city government. ‘If the 
Common Council had not been bribed,” he says, ‘it would have allowed 
no one company a monopoly in the large amount of superior ice 
annually produced by Rockland Lake; and yet Tam assured that th: 
Knickerbocker Company has all to itself, both for home consumption 
and for export.”—(P. 28.) This will be news to many of our readers; 
for we believe that the only sense in which a monopoly may be said 
to exist is, that the Company referred to chooses to incur the expense 
of going so far for its ice, while other companies prefer what the Vv get 
nearer and costs them less. Not a word is said by our author of the 
unusual scarcity, and consequent high price, of ice at the present sea 
son. But with all its blunders, exaggerations, and misrepresenta 


tions, the volume before us is well worth reading 


Christian Self-Culture, or Counsels for the Beginning and Progress of a 
Christian Lift By Leonarp Bacon, Pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven. 1I8mo, pp. 255. Boston: American Tract So 
ciety 

There is no Christian worthy of the name who may not read this 
little volume without fault-finding. So far as we can see, it does not 
contain a single sectarian suggestion. The author makes no invidi 
ous comparison, but imparts to all who will listen to his advice the 
results of long experience in the ministry; indeed, the experience 
of nearly a whole life, which seems to have been always oceupied in 


ot 


well doing. The book * offers to the reader, he truly observes, ** 
ua psychological explanation of the change which takes place in con 
version, nor any metaphysical disquisition about the will, but only 


some practical counsels for the beginning and progress of a Christian 
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life. If it is to do any good, it must be read xo/ for theological specu 
lation and discussion, not with the expectation that it will produce its 
effect by some impression on the feelings, but for the practical pur- 
pose of Christian self-culture.”” The chapters which will be read with 
most profit are those on brotherly kindness and charity; indeed, the 
former is worth the price of the whole book by itself. 


Children of Blackberry IH w. OS vols. Philadelphia: American Sun 
day School Union. 

he series bearing this title is but of little bulk. One volume might 
be as large as the five, and vet be small But each is much better for 
the purpose for which it is intended than one many times its size; for 
there is not a superfluous remark in any of the series. Each book has 
its own story, as follows: 1, ** Little Brown House;” 2, ** Red Shoes;” 
3, ** Little Lights;” 4, ** Tom Lane’s Cent:” 5, ** White Frock.” All 
who know anything of children are aware how much they like variety; 
they also like to exchange what affords them plea ure with then 
brothers and sisters; and they are unequal to protracted effort. What 
ever threatens too he ivy a claim on their patience, or too great an in 
road on their other pastimes and sports, they are apt to throw aside, 
with no very strong resolution of taking it up again for some time. 
Hence the appropriateness of the series before us; and we take pleas 
ure in recommending them accordingly. ‘They are as tastefully bound, 
ind as neatly printed, on good white paper, as if they were thick 


octavos 


The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. By Mrs. Cornenivs. Revised and 
Enlarged 12mo, pp. 254. Boston: Taggard & Thomp on IS63 
If we are correctly informed by those who have the reputation of 
understanding the subject, (for we do not ourselves pretend to have 
any knowledge of the culinary art,) our fair readers will thank us fon 
culling their attention to Mrs.Cornelius’ book in its enlarged and im 
proved form * The receipts,” says the author in her preface, ‘* with 
the exception of about twenty, which are copied from books, are fu 
nished from my own experience or that of my immediate friends 
No better recommendation than this could be given; and we are glad 
to perceive that the work is appreciated accordingly; that now before 
us being the sixth edition. The general index given at the end in the 
new edition enhances its value to no slight extent, especially to those 


who have but just commenced the interesting work of housekeeping 

Les Animar Diplomates Par M. pe Tonseca Leipzig: W. Ger 
hard. 1863 

In this volume, the diplomats of the principal powers of Europe are 


made to discuss the affairs of their ‘‘ august masters” in the character 


of animals. Occasionally the author hits on a happy stroke of humor; 





June 


uninteresting; at the t 


sibllit Ll 
second edition of it 


if the first be at all large, it 


We doubt much whether a 


is not likely 


Hupparp WiINsLow 
‘*Moral Philos« 








